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PREFACE. 



Giving his Satanic Majesty due credit for the 
temptation mentioned in our motto, the present work 
originated in a desire to convey some notion of the 
manners and customs of the Spanish nation. The 
writer found much that was peculiar and interesting in 
them, and was thence led to think, that what had fur- 
nished so much pleasure in tlie immediate study, 
might not be wholly u];Lattractive, when contempla- 
ted through the secondary medium of description. 
Though this object should not be attained by the work 
now offered to the public, it may, perhaps, serve to at- 
tract attention to a country, which, though inferior to 
none in interest, has been of all others the most 
neglected. 

^he author merely proposes to enable those who 
have not visited Spain, and have no expectation of 
doing so, to form an idea of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, without abandoning the comforts and security of 
the fireside. As for the traveller, he may find most of 
the local information he may require, in Antillon's Ge- 
ography, and Laborde's View of Spain. He will do 
well to journey with as little state as possible, and to 
keep to the popular conveyances; the galera^ the 
carro, or the back -of a mule. He will be thus most 
likely to avoid unpleasant interruption, and to have 
favorable opportunities for observing the manners of the 
people. Nor should he fail to follow the old adage of 
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conforming to the customs of the country, among a 
people, wlio, more than any other, are attached to their 
peculiar usages ; to smother his disgust at whatever 
may be in contradiction to our own habits and institu- . 
tions ; above all, to exhibit no irreverence for their reli- 
gious ceremonies ; to enter their temples with a sense of 
^ solemnity, if not due, in his opinion, to their forms of 
worship, due at least to the dread Being to whom that 
worship is addressed ; in short, to respect outwardly 
whatever they respect, down to their very prejudices. 
The traveller who makes this his rule of action in 
Spain, will not fare the worse by the way, and will not 
think the worse of himself, for this exercise of charity, 
when arrived at the end of his journey. 

If, by any accident, this work should find favor 
among his countrymen, some apology for the many 
faults, which, though hidden from the author, will be 
obvious enough to nicer eyes, may be found in disqual- 
ifications for the task which every one will appreciate 
— the inexperience of youth, and the disadvantages 
of an interrupted education. 

Some reason may, perhaps, be required for the 
work's being put forth without a name. The author's 
name would insure it no acceptation ; and there would, 
besides, be little modesty in appearing as the hero of a 
narrative, which, to be interesting, must become egotis- 
tical and exclusive. If it should succeed, the author 
will not enjoy it the less, that he will enjoy it in secret. 
But he dreads the contrary. The difficulties which he 
has encountered in procuring publication, are ominous 
of evil, and he would willingly avoid the odium of 
having made a bad book. 

Boston, January^ 1829. 
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no duappointment. But in the South of France I was 
doomed to have aD mj expectations reversed. I had 
heen taught to associate it with wliateyer is lovely in na- 
ture ; I had cast the &ce of the country into a succession 
of hill and dale ; I had watered it with many streams ; 
the hiU-tops were crowned with forest trees, and the 
slopes devoted to fruit orchards, with the vine stretching 
itself abroad in festoons from tree to tree, while the val- 
leys were spread out into meadows of the brightest ver- 
dure, and animated by joyous herds of cattle. The vil- 
lages, too, were to be neat, and the houses well white- 
washed, each with its little arbour and clambering 
grape-vine. Nor was this Arcadian region to be peopled 
with unworthy inhabitants ; the women were to be beau- 
tffol, and well made young men were to be seen every- 
where, leading them off in the graceful mazes of the 
dance. This picture was not entirely gratuitous ; for my 
guide-book had sanctioned the most extravagant reveries, 
by telling me, in doggerel aiit[ impious rhyme, that, if Crod 
were to take up his abode upon earth, it would surely be 
in Roussillon. 

Such, however, I did not find the original. The sur- 
face of the country was, indeed, broken ; but I looked in 
vain for the meandering streams which my fancy had cre- 
ated. Forest trees there were none ; and the hill-sides, 
though devoted to the cultivation of the vine, were desti- 
tute of fruit trees. This favored plant, which furnishes 
man with so much comfort, and the poet with so* many 
associations, is here laid out in detached roots, placed at 
convenient distances from each other. In the springy the 
shoots of the last season are pruned close to the ground ; 
three or four new ones spring up from the stump ; and 
these, when they can no longer sustain themselves erect, 
are supported by small poles planted beside them. Thus 
a vineyard in the South of France, when most luxuriant^ 
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greatly resembles an Americaa bean-field. In October, 
however, the case was very different ; the vine having 
yielded its fruit, no longer received the care of the culti- 
vator ; the props had been removed, to be preserved for 
the next season, and the leaves, already scorched, and 
deprived of their verdure, had been blown away by the 
last mistral. * The mournful olive added a grave-yard 
solemnity to the picture, and the parched valleys, instead 
of bemg green with herbage, showed nothing but a burnt 
up stubble, to tell that they had once been verdant. 
Though goats were occasionally discovered, climbing the 
hills in search of their subsistence, sheep and oxen and 
droves of horses were nowhere to be seen. The villages , 
though frequent and populous, were anything but neat ; 
the streets were filthy, and the dwellings neglected. It 
in true, however, that the women were beautiful : their 
glowing eyes and arch expression denoted passionate 
feeling and intelligence ; while their ruddy hue and sym- 
metric conformation gave assurance that they were both 
healthy and agile. The men, too, were well made, and 
of larger size than is general in France ;. but, though the 
wine presses were still reeking from the vintage, there 
was no music, no song, and no dance. That the Proven- 
cals were noisy and turbulent, I had already been told ; 
but I had occasion to make the remark for myself, at a 
bull-fight in the amphitheatre of Nismes, and at an exe- 
cution in Montpelier, where I first beheld the fatal gmlUH 
tine. The conductor of the diligence grew harsh and 
brutal, and even the French postilion, that model of 
good-natured civility, beat his horses harder and became 
more surly, as I approached the Pyrenees. 

I had promised myself long before, to spend a year of 

♦ Mistral — strong north wind, well known in Provence, and which 
alternating suddenly with the warm breezes of the Mediterranean, pro* 
duces the efTects of the most intense cold. 
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remaining leisti^e in Spain, and I now determined to car- 
ly my purpose into immediate execution. My motivea 
for going to a country which travellerf ordinarily aymd, 
were a wish to perfect myself in a language which is he* 
coming so important in the hemisphere which it divides 
with our own, and a strong desire to visit scenes so full 
of interest and attraction. It chknced that a young 
Frenchman, with whom I had come to Peripignan, was 
of the same intention. He had been in Germany, Russia, 
and England, and spoke our language with a fluency 
which Frenchmen rarely attain. We had sat beside each 
other in the diligence, and our conversation, among oth- 
er things, had revealed our mutual plans ; so we agreed 
t6 keep on in company to Barcelona. We were jei talk- 
ing over the necessary arrangements with our landlady, 
when our group was joined by a discontented old captain 
of foot, who had fought beside Dugommier, when he fell in 
battle in the neighbouring Pyrenees, and who had re- 
mained stationary since the downfal of Napoleon. As 
he, also, had been our fellow passenger the day before, 
he could not see us go into Spain without a word of warn- 
ing. He said, that he had just seen a friend who had 
come lately from Zaragoza, and who had been twice plun- 
dered on the way ; and endeavoured, by drawing a terri- 
ble picture of the state of the country, to deter us from 
trusting ourselves in a land, where, according to him, we 
might be robbed and murdered at any hour of the day. 
This, however, was but a trifling impediment to men al- 
ready resolved. There was a fair chance of escaping 
untouched, whilst the little danger that might be inenr- 
red would heighten the pleasure of every scene and in- 
cident, reached with some risk, and enjoyed with a sense of 
insecurity ; and even to be pounced upon on the high- 
way, and thence carried off, like Gil Bias, to some sub- 
terranean cave, to feast with the bandits on the fat of the 
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land, and be instrumental in saving some beautiful widbw^ 
' yere no bad alternative. So, our journey was determin- 
ed upon ; and havii^ taken our seats in the interior of the 
diligence which was to set out early the next monu^g, and 
having bought Spajiish gold with our French mooey, we 
returned to the hotel, to eat our laat meal in France* Quit- 
ting the table, where a party of friendly and social commis 
vayageurs, who had never seen' each other before, and 
might never see each other again, were discussing in the 
most earnest and familiar manner the relative merits of 
their respective departments, we withdrew early to bed. 
We went more reluctantly forth the next morning, before 
dawn, at the bidding of the porter ; and by the time we 
had seated ourselves, the horses were geared, and the 
gates of the town being open, we rattled over the draw- 
bridge, and took leave of Peripignan, 

For some time after our departure, each continued 
sleeping or ruminating in his peculiar corner ; but by and , 
by the day stole gradually upon us, until the sun rose at 
last above the horizon, sending its rays through the bro- 
ken clouds, which grew thinner as we advanced. I was 
now enabled to discover something of the economy of our 
ililigence, and to speculate with more certainty ^upon the 
profession and character of my fellow passengerS| than I 
had been enabled to do, when we took our ^eata by the 
light of a single lantern. 

One of the first things with which the traveller is brought 
into contact on his arrival in France, and which, as much 
as any other, attracts his attention, is the public coach, 
very gratuitously named the diligence. This most curi- 
ous of vehicles is composed of three distinct chambers or 
cabins for passengers. From without, it has the appear- 
ance of as many carriages, of difierent constructions, 
which have formed themselves into a copartnership for 

the public accommodation. The front part, called the 

2* 
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eaupS or cabriolety resembles those t>ld-ftshioned chariots, 
that have only a back seat, with windows in front and i^ 
the side. Here three passengers majr be very comforta- 
ble ; for the seats are much more roomy than with us, 
and an extra passenger is never crowded in. Indeed, 
each seat is numbered, and on taking your place, it is 
marked upon your ticket, and all cause of difficulty and 
altercalicfti is obviated. As an additional convenience, 
^he sides and backs of the seats are cushioned up to the 
top, and over head are bands for facing hats, for which 
night-caps of silk or cotton are usually substituted. Ac- 
coutred in one of these, a passenger can not only read, 
but sleep with some comfort in the diligence, which, from 
it3 slow rate of about five miles the hour, is forced to 
travel all night, in order to make a tolerable progress. 
The interior carries six passengers, who sit on two bench- 
es, facing each other ; and the rotunda, which, though 
the afler-cabin, is not the post of honor, an equal number. 
Last comes the imperial ; so called, doubtless, from its 
stately appearance. It stands upon the summit, and is 
covered at pleasure with a leathern top. From this proud 
elevation the captain of the diligence overlooks all the 
concerns of his land-ship, and gives His orders with the 
peremptory air of one accustomed to command. In a 
square box at the back of the conductor, which occupies 
the whole roof, the baggage is stowed, and covered with 
a leathern apron ; a singular assortment of trunks, bags, 
dogs, monkeys, band-boxes, and parrots. The whole 
fabric rests upon horizontal -springs, which are, in turn, 
sustained by a running-gear and wheels of corresponding 
■ solidity. Five horses are sufficient, over the fine roads 
of France, to f^rm the team of this moving mountain : 
one is attached on each side of the pole, the remaining 
three go more sociably together on the lead. The whole 
are driven by a postilion, who bestrides the lefl wheel 
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horse, and who, from the siiigularity of his costume, and 
the incredible size and heaTiness of his boots, is by far 
the most wonderful particular of this truly wonderful 
whole. * 

My attention, when the day had dawned, was first 
attracted to the portion, of the diligence in which I rode. 
My formed companion was beside me, and in front of us 
were a lady and gentleman. The latter was an officer, 
some thirty or forty years old, with a mixture of feai^ 
lessness and good humor in his countenance. He wore 
the broad«breasted capote of blue, peculiar to the French 
infantry, and had the number a£ his regiment engraven 
upon each of his buttons. A leathern sword*belt hung 
from his left pocket flap, and on his head was a militaiy 
bonnet of cloth, with a yleinM2e«ly« in front. His beard 
was o£ some days standing, indicating the time he had 
been upon his journey ; and his long mustaches hung 
about his mouth, neglected and crest-fallen. When the 
sun rose, however, he hastened to twist them up, until 
they stood fiercely from his face ; then, having ran Us 
fingers through his hair, and replaced his bonnet en one 
side, his toilette might be said to be complete, tad he 
turned with an air of confidence, to look at the lady be* 
side him. 

She was much younger than himself^ and was very 

* The immense weight of these yeluclea, when overladen and top-heavy 
— ^for they also carry freight — ^renders them very difficalt to manage in 
a lo^ descent. The jnrheeis are ahod as a matter of course, but the chaina 
which hold them, and keep the wiieel8iW>ffl revolving, sometimea break} 
when the horses, to save themselves from being run over, are forced to 
'set off at a gallop. As the momentum, however, is constantly increasing, 
they eannot long preserve their station in advance. They are, at length, 
overtaken and crushed beneath the resistless impetus of the mass, which 
passes over them, and is at the same time overturned, or, being diveited 
from its course, is precipitated over the roadside . Fearful aocidenta of this 
nature sometimes occur, and on the road between Greneva and Lyons, 
which passes over the Jura, they are not unfrequent. 
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beautiftiL Her hair and eyes were as black as they 
could be ; and her features, full of life and animation, 
were of a mellow brown, which, while it looked rich and 
inviting, had, besides, an air of durability. It was some* 
what difficult to understand the relation subsisting be~ 
tween the officer and the lady. He had come to the dili- 
gence with her, made her accept, of his cloak to keep off 
the cold air of the morning, and was assiduous in his aU 
tentions to her comfort. Their conversation soon show«^ 
ed, however, that their acquaintance was but of recent 
date ; that the lady was going to Figueras, to join her 
husband, a sub-lieutenant in the garrison ; that the offi- 
cer had been on congi from his regiment an Barcelona, 
whither he was now returning ; and that they had trav- 
elled together accidentaUy from Narbonne. The differ- 
ence between the French and most other nations, and 
the secreir of their enjoying themselves in almost any sit- 
uation, is, simply, that they endeavour to content them- 
selves with the present, and draw from it whatever 
amusement it may be capable of affording. Utiliur ub 
mometiiSj is a maxim, which they not only utter frequent- 
ly, but fellow always. They make the most of such 
Boeiety as chance may send them, are polite to persons 
whom they never expect to see again, and thus ojflen be- 
gki, where duller spirits end, by gaining the good-will of 
all who come near them. In this way, our officer had 
turned his time to good account, and was already on-exr 
cellent tenns with his &ir companion. Nor was he inat- 
tentive to us, but exceedingly courteous and polite ; so 
that, instead of frowning defiance upon each other, and 
putting ourselves at ease without regarding the comfort 
of the rest, we all endeavoured to be agreeable, and 
even to prefer each the convenience of his fellow-travel- 
lers to his own. • 

There were no passengers in the cabriolet, and the 
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ccMida^tor, in spite of the ordinance^ had descended 
jfirom his eAateiy station on the imperial, to the humbler^ 
though warmer birth in the front of the diligence, where 
he sat, wrapped up in a great .variety of fur jackets, with a 
red comforter round his neck, and a seal-skin cap on hii 
head, which he would occasionally project from the 
window to hail a passhig acquaintance, or give some oi^ 
Ser to the postilion. The rotunda, however, was fuU, 
as I could see by opening a small window which com- 
municated between it and the interior. Some of the 
passengers were still sleeping, with their cotton nightcape 
drawn over their faces ; while others were smoking ci- 
gars, and carrying on a dkcordant conversation in 
French, Provencal, or Catalan. In one of the sleepers 
I recognised a pastry cook, whom I happened to meet 
at the mayor's 6ffice at Peripignan. The old gentle- 
man, a chevalier of St Louis, refused at first ta let him 
leave the kingdom, in consequence of some defect in his 
passport ; but he finally yielded to the poor fellow's soli- 
citations, and made him hi^py, by telling him that he 
might go and make ptiUs patis for the Barcelonians« 
Another was going to buy cork ; and a Ihird was a glove- 
maker of Grenoble, who had been settled some years in 
Barcelona, and was now returning firom a visit to his na- 
tive town. This was a young man of tweatyfive or thereat 
bouts, with a short bull-neck, and a stubborn counte- 
nance, not at all improved by a low fur cap without a 
. brim, by which it was surmounted. He had married the 
wife of his former master, who had taken a fancy to 
hun, on or before the death of her husband, stepping 
thus, at once, into hi? bed and business. The old lady 
came forth a half-day'i jf^rney to meet and welcome 
him at Mataro ; where, as they encountered, the cloying 
fondness of the one, and the patient endurance of the 
otber, furnished a singular and amusing picture of matri- 
monial felicity. 
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The country through which our road laj, on leaving 
Peripignan, was highly cultivated ; producing some bread 
stuffs, but chiefly wine, oil, and silk. These branches 
of agriculture, however, though they carry with them so 
many associations of luxuriance and beauty, furnish by 
no means so many picturesque attractions, as are to be 
found in a pastoral district, with its simpler combination 
of trees, and streams, and meadows. The season of the 
year, too, was very unfavorable for rural display. * A 
powerful sun had already destroyed the leaves of the 
vine and mulberry, so that the only remaining verdure 
was offered by the olive, which still preserved its foliage 
and its fruit, blackening Mb it ripened — ify indeed,' that 
could be called verdure, whose gray and lifeless hue was 
akin to the soil which nourished it. The olive, in truths 
owes everything to association ; it has the sadness of the 
willow, with little of its grace. 

As seen from Peripignan, the Pyrenees had stood in 
rugged perspective before us, rising gradually from the 
Mediterranean, and bending westward, where Mont Per- 
du reared his snowy head upward, until lost in the heav- 
ens. Their apparent elevation did not, however, in- 
crease upon us in advancing ; for our road, instead of 
attacking the loftier ranges, sought an inferior pass, 
not very distant from the sea, where the Pyrenees 
may scarce claim the character of mountains. There 
«:e three principal roads communicating between 
France and Spain ; one fiom St Jean de Luz into Gui- 
puscoa ; another from St Jean de Piedport into Navarre ; 
and a third, by which we were crossing, from Rous- 
sillon to Catalonia, by the pass of Junquera. There 
are, however, a variety of passes through the Pyrenees, 
which are not only practicable for horses, but even for 
carriages and artillery ; yet does this famous range offer 
an admirable boundary to the two great nations which it 
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divides, defined as it is, on both sides, by the course of 
water, which marks the French territory when its direc- 
tion is northward, the Spanish when it seeks an outlet to 
the south. 

When the ascent commenced, the postilion left hitf 
saddle, jumped out of his boots, which he hitched together 
and threw over the back of the bidetj that he might not 
miss his rider, and sauntered along at the side of hit 
team, cracking his whip or raising his voice, in the light 
shoes which he wore habitually within his boots. The 
conductor, too, got down, and we all took to our legs, 
except our female companion, and the captain, to whom 
a march offered no novelty. In ascending, the crests of 
the mountain became craggy, but the gorges were still 
cultivated. There was little, however, to merit the name 
of fine scenery ; for our windings along the bottoms of 
the ravines cut us off from any extended vista, while v 

around us, there were neither woodlands nor mountain 
streams, with their attendant fertility. 

At the last French post our passports were examined ; 
and when' we reached Junquera, the first village in Spain, 
diligent search was made for the necessary countersign 
of some Spanish consul or other authorised fonctionary. 
Here our trunks were likewise inspected with much ea* 
gemess, to discover if they might contain any contraband 
articles, or prohibited books,.including, indeed all, except 
such as preach political and religious obedience, but epeci- 
ally the works of Marmontel^ Voltaire, and Rousseau, to- '* 

gether with the modern metaphysicians and economists. 
The orders to search were the more particular at this mo* 
ment, in consequence of a large package of books having 
lately been detected in attempting to pass the barrier, bear- 
ing on their backs the pious title of Vidas de los Santog ; 
but which were in fact nothing less than Spanish transla- 
tions of the Social Contract, and pocket editions of Llor- 
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* ente's Ilistory of the Inquisition. As I chanced to have 

with me the Uenriade and a few plays, productiaaB of 
* * , .the arch-skeptic, I was glad to avoid the trouble of search 
and the risk of detection by slipping a piece of silver into 
the hands of the officer, who had given me to understand 
that it would not be unacceptable. 

Junquera is a miserable village, owing its ^stence, 
not to any advantages of soil, but to its. situation near the 
top of the pass, where a stopping place is essential to the 
EMommodation of travellers. Like most places similar- 
ly situated, it has but a squakd appearance ; so that the 
traveller who enters Spain by this route, will always re- 
ceive an unfavorable impression of the country which 
he is about to visit. As muially happens, in passing the 
^ . frontier of two countries, he may likewise be surprised at 

iSnding so little difference in the maimers and appearance 
of the inhabitantiM- Remembering that those who live north 
of the frontier are Frenchmen, those south of it Spaniards, 
he may wonder that there should exist so much conform- 
ity between people of two nations, which, in all their essen- 
tial characteristics, are as different as they can well be« 
But, here, as elsewhere, there is a sort of neutral ground, 
where the dress, manners, and language are made up of 
those peculiar to the neighbouring countries. Thus at 
Peripignan the Provencal begins to blend itself with the 
Catalan,* the latter entering more and more into the com*^ 
pound as you approach the Pyrenees, until there is little 
of the fc^mer lefl, but such words and expressions as are 
eommoft to the two languages. They may be called 
languages, because besides being generally spoken, they 
t are both written, and have their respective gramma.rs, 

\ their literature, and their poetry. Even now, as in the 

days of the troubadour, there are perhaps more ballads 
hawked about in the cities of Provence, than in any other 
\ country ; and there is a softness and harmony in their 
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versificationy which French poetry does not always pos-^ 
sess. The Provencal is a degenerate Latin, between the 
French and Italian, the French words being terminated 
by aspirated vowels, and soflened into an Italian pronun- 
ciation ; but the Catalan, though chiefly derived from the 
old language of the troubadour, is a rougher and much 
harsher tongue ; it has a hawking, spluttering sound, 
which may have come with the barbarians from the north 
of Europe. 

In the public officers^ police, military, in fact in every- 
thing which relates to the general service, the traveller 
will, however, notice a most decided change, in passing 
from France intp Spain. On the French side, he finde 
snug buildii^ to shelter th^ custom-officers — ^men who 
would repel Rribe with indignation ; cleanliness and uni- 
formity in the dress of the employes ; and gens^^armes 
well accoutred and weli mounted, patrolling the country 
in pursuit of robbers, and enabling the citizen to pur- 
sue his avocations in security. On the Spanish side, 
how different ! .Miserable looking aduaneros crawl forth, 
with paper cigars in their mouths, in old cocked hats of 
oil-cloth, and rolled in tattered cloaks, from beneath 
mud hovels, which seem to be only waiting for their es- 
cape, that they may tumble down. They make a show 
of examining you, ask for something for cigars, and if 
you give them a peseta^ they say that all is well, 
and you go by unmolested. Here there is no law but 
that of the strongest, and every man is seen carrying a 
gun to protect his person and property. 

On leaving Junquera, the road followed a rivulet, and, 
after descending a while, the barren region of the Pjre- 
nees softened into scenes of partial cultivation. The 
vallies and sheltered situations were covered with wheat, 
vines, and olives, and the hill teps were fringed with 
cork trees. This useful production is known in Spain 

3 
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by the name of alcomoque. It is a species of the encinay 
which* though of very different appearance from our oak, 
furnishes a wood of the same grain , and produces acorns, 
which are not so bitter as ours, and which, as an article 
of food, the poorer classes do not always abandon to the 
hogs. Thus we are told that Sancho was a great lover 
ofhellotas. The cork tree grows to the height of our ap- 
ple tree, and spreads its branches much in the same man- 
ner ;' but the trunk is of much greater dimensions, and 
the foliage of a more gloomy hue. Its trunk and branch- 
es are covered with a thick ragged bark, which would 
seem to indicate disease. The trunk alone, however, 
furnishes a bark of sufficient thickness to be of use in 
the arts. It is first stripped away in the month of July, 
when the tree is fifteen years old ; but is then of no use, 
except to burn, and is only removed for the sake of pro- 
ducing a stouter growth. In the course of six or eight 
years, the inner bark has grown into a cork of marketa- 
ble quality, and continues to yield, at similar intervals, 
for more than a century. 

Towards noon we drove into the town of Figueras, 
the first place of importance within the Spanish frontier. 
It is overlooked by a citadel, in which the science of for- 
tification has been exhausted. There is an old proverb, 
which, in characterizing the military excellence of three 
great nations, prefers ^ the French'to take, the Spaniards 
to fortify, and the English to keep.' The Spaniards 
have proved, at Figueraa, that they are entitled to the 
praise awarded them ; for, with a sufiicient garrison and 
supplies, the place is esteemed impregnable. It is now 
occupied by the French, to secure their communica- 
tions with the army in Barcelona. When it will cease 
to be thus occupied is another question. 

As soon as we drove up to the posada, a party of wild 
Catalans rushed forth from the stable-yard, to assist in 
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carrying away our team ; and the conductor, who had 
long since descended from his elevated station along the 
iron steps placed at the side of the diligence, and stood 
upon the lowest one, supported hy a rope from ahove, 
now jumped to the ground and hastened to release us 
from our captivity. Our captain alighted first, and hav- 
ing relieved himself by a well-bred stretch, was just hold- 
ing out his hand to assist his female friend, when he was 
suddenly saved the trouble by a stout, fine-looking fellow, 
a sub-lieutenant of chasseurs, who stepped in l)efore 
him. This was a rough Provencal, with a black beard, 
who had fought his way to his present station, without 
fear or favor. He was evidently the husband of the 
lady ; for she, declining the captain's courtesy, jumped 
into his arms and embraced him. The husband seemed 
pleased enough to find himself, once more, so near sa 
peiitey and when he had called some soldiers, who were 
standing by, to carry his wife's band-boxes, he took her 
under his arm, and carried her away in a hurry to his 
quarters, his spurs jingling at each step, and his sabre 
clattering afrer him over the pavement. The captain 
twisted his mustaches, and glared fiercely after the rece- 
ding couple ; but as the man was only exercising an 
honest privilege, he said not a word, but bade the con- 
ductor hand him down his sword, and when he had thrust 
it through his belt, we all went into the posada. 

The next place of any consequence through which we 
passed, was Gerona, a fortified town situated on a moun- 
tain. Its foundation is ascribed to the Gerons, who 
make so distinguished a figure in the fabulous history 
of Spain, and whose destruction by the Lybian Hercules 
constitutes one of the twelve labors of the god: Gerona 
is very celebrated in Spanish history for the many sieges 
it has sustained, and for its successful resistance on 
twentytwo occasions, which gained it the name of La 
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Doilcella— ^ The Maiden.' It lost its character, however, 
in tiie War of Succession, when it was entered by the 
Marshal de Noailles, and since then its fame is gone en- 
tirely. It was near nine at night when we reached the 
gate, where we were kept waiting half an hour, until 
the key could be procured from the commandant. 

The next morning at four we were again in motion, 
rising and descending hills in rapid succession, until we 
came to a stream of some width, over which there was 
no bridge, as we had already found to be the case with 
several others, since crosing the frontier. While we 
were yet descending the bank, the postilion put his team 
to its speed, so that we proceeded a good distance with 
this acquired velocity. When in the middle, however, 
we were near stopping ; for the river, which was much 
swollen, entered at the bottom of the diligence, washing 
through the wheels, and striking against the flanks of our 
horses, until it rendered them powerless, and had well 
nigh driven them from their legs. They were for a mo- 
ment at a stand ; but the whip and the voice of the pos- 
tihon encouraged them to greater exertion, and, after 
much struggling, they succeeded in dragging the coach 
over the stones at the bottom of the torrent, and in 
bringing it safely to land. 

We were not alone in this little embarrassment ; for 
there was a party of about a hundred Frenchmen cross- 
ing the stream at the same time. , They were going to 
join a regiment at Barcelona, and with the exception of 
a few vieux numstctches among the non-commissioned offi-« 
cers, who did not need their stripes of service to pro- 
claim them veterans, they were all conscripts, as any 
gne who had seen Vernet's inimitable sketches, would 
readily have conjectured. It happened that there was a 
small foot-bridge, only one plank in width, which stood 
on upright posts driven into the bottom of the stream. 
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The water was now nearly even with the top^ and in some 
places flowed over. This, however, afforded a more 
agreeable way of crossing, than wading the river with 
water to the arm-pits. The commander of the party had 
already passed, and stood, buttoned in his capote and 
with folded arms, upon an eminence beyond the stream, 
watching the motions of his followers. Those of the 
soldiers who had already crossed, stood upon the bank, 
laughing and hallooing at the unsteady steps of the con- 
scripts, as they came faltering over with caps and coats 
fitting them like sacks, and their muskets held out before 
them to assist in maintaining a balance. Though many 
tottered, only two or three fell, and these came to land 
well drenched, to the infinite amusement of their com- 
rades. Last came a young sub-lieutenant, evidently on 
his first campaign, tripping along the plank with the 
airy step of a muscadin. Unfortunately, just as he had 
cleared two thirds of the bridge, and was quicken- 
ing his pace with an air of great self-complacency, a flaw 
of wind, rushing down the ravine, caught the skirts of 
his oil-cloth coat, and throwing him out of the perpen- 
dicular, he fell full length, like a thresher fish, upon the 
water. The soldiers respected the feelings of their ofli- 
cer, and repressed their mirth ; they rushed into the 
stream, each with exclamations of anxiety for mon lieuten' 
arttj and soon drew him to land dripping with the water, 
from which his patent cloak had not avaOed to protect 
him. f 

The little village of Tordera lay just beyond the bank 
of the stream, and its whole population had come out to 
the corner of the last house, to witness our simultaneous 
arrival. It happened to be Sunday, and, as I have 
sometimes fancied is apt to be the case, it brought with 
it a bright sunshine and a cloudless sky. The inhabit-* 
ants, in consideration of the day and the weather, were 
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4Mfce4 ift tlKir fSf eit, fitrniriuiig me with a fink and 
flMflt frroraUe aeeMWMi of fleaiiig something of the Cate- 
Imm attd of their costume. The men were of lai^ 
MMi$$r€f perfectly well made and rery muacular ; hot 
ttMT<e seeflied something sinister in their appearanee, 
partly prodoeed by the length and shagginess of their hair 
aad Urn exaggerated cast of their countenances ; partljr, 
Uy the graceless character of their costume. It consist- 
ed of a i^uni jacket and waistcoat of green, or black vel- 
fHf Sf^aree descending halfway down the ribs, studded 
iUUMy with silver buttons, at the breasts, lappels, and 
§li$iifttu ; the trowseri of the same material, or of nankeen, 
hmu§i Untgf full, and reaching from the ground 'to the 
am^Mts. Instead of shoes, they wore a hempen or 
^raw sariilal, which had a small place to admit and pro- 
iMei Hm inmUf and a brace behind with cords, by means of 
wttii'M k was bound tightly to the instep. Their dark- 
tarii^d and sinewy feet seemed strangers to the em- 
imrriMHiment of a stocking, whilst their loins were girt 
wMh a sasb of riii silk or woollen. This article of dress, 
ntikfumn among us, is universally worn by the working 
daiNMiM in Hpain, who say that it keeps the back warm, 
MUstairtM thci li;ins, and prevents lumbago ; in short, that 
k d^mM thnm a groat doul of good, and that they would i 
ba undone without it. Most of the young men had em- 
broldornd ruffles, und collars tied by narrow sashes of red 
or ynllow Milk ; some displayed within their waistcoat a 
pttir of i\ti»Uy simpondors of green silk, embroidered 
with rod and iidjuMted by means of studs and buckles of 
silviir. The moNt remarkable article, however, of this 
singular droMN, and by no means the most graceful, was a 
long cap of red woollen, which fell over behind the head, 
and hung a long way down the back, giving the wearer 
the look of a cut-throat. Whether from the association 
or Ute bonnet rougCy or some other prejudice, or from its 
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own intrinsic ugliness, I was not able, during my short 
stay in Catalonia, to overcome my repugnance to this de>^ 
testable head-gear. 

As for the women, some of them were dressed in a 
gala ^ttit of white, with silk slippers covered with span- 
gles ; but more wore a plain black frock, trimmed with 
velvet of the same color. They were generally bare- 
headed, just as they had come from their dwellings ; a 
few, returning perhaps from mass, had fans in their hands, 
and on their heads the mantilla. The Spanish mantilla is 
often made entirely of lace, but more commonly of black 
silk, edged with the more costly material. It is fastened 
above the comb, and pinned to the hair, thence descend- 
ing to cover the neck and shoulders, and ending in two 
embroidered points which depend in front. These are 
not confined, but lefl to float about loosely ; so that, with 
the ever moving fan, they give full employment to the 
hands of the lady, whose unwearied endeavours to conceal 
her neck furnish a perpetual proof of her modesty. 
Though in former times, the female foot was doomed in 
Spain to scrupulous concealment, to display it is now no 
longer a proof of indecency. The frock had been much 
shortened among these fair Catalans, each of whom exhib- 
ited a well-turned ankle, terminated in a round little foot, 
neatly shrouded in a thread stocking, with a red, a green, 
or a black slipper. They were besides of graceful height 
and figure, with the glow of health deep upon their cheeks, 
and eyes that. spoke a burning soul within. There was 
much of the grace, and ease, and fascination of the Pro- 
ven^elle, with a glow and luxuriance enkindled by a hot- 
ter sun. 

We were detained a short time in Tordera to change hor- 
ses, so that before we departed, the French party filed 
into the little square by beat of drum ; the captain march- 
ing sword in hand at the head, while his lieutenant slunk 
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past us, with the water oozing from his boots at each tread^ 
and sought out the kitchen of the posada. When the line 
was formed, the sergeant proceeded to call the roll. 
Sentinels were placed to parade on each side of the square, 
and then the arms being stacked, and the sacks and ac- 
coutrements of the soldiers hung upon them, they all got 
instantly as merry* as crickets, stretched their backs, now 
relieved of their aching burthens, or capered about the* 
. square, wrestling with each other, or fencing with their 
hands, as if they had foils in them. Others wandered away 
to a neighbouring wine-shop to stay their stomachs while 
their rude meal was preparing, levying a subscrip- 
tion of coppers for the purpose as they went, whilst a 
solitary swain preferred rather to roam aside to a neigh- 
bouring alley, and make love to a damsel of Tordera. 

Leaving this little village and its pleasant scenes, we 
ascended a hill and came suddenly in sight of the Med- 
iterranean, and of a far stretching extent of coast, whiten- 
ed, at short intervals, by busy little villages, which receiv- 
ed the tribute of both sea and land ; for, while a well 
cultivated country supphed the wants of the industrious 
inhabitant, countless fishing boats were seen upon the 
water, urging their way to the beach by sail and oar, to 
land their spoil, and share in the rest and jubilee of the 
Sabbath. When we came to the shore, some of these 
boats were already hauled up. They had biit one short 
mast leaning forward -with a very long yard, over which 
their nets were now suspended to dry, while the fish ta- 
ken in their toils-, fluttered in heaps on the sand or were 
carried away in baskets. These boats were sharp at 
both ends, with a high prow, ending in a round ball, paint- 
ed to represent the human face, and covered with a wig 
of sheep skin. Beside this odd ornament, some had a half^ 
moon or a human eye on either bow. Nor were there 
wanting larger vessels, clean-built smugglers and others, 
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anchored near the shore ; while, &rther in the offing, 
were ships and hugS) stretching to and fro against a con- 
trary wind, anxious to escape from the stormy region of 
the Gulf, of Lyons. One ship had come quite near. 
Her well-fashioned and varnished hody and trim-rigged 
masts, with the snowy whiteness of her canvass, rendered 
it likely that she was American. Nor was there anything 
h&zardous in the conjecture, since wherever there is wa- 
ter to float. a ship, it has been divided by an American 
keel. I felt sure of the matter from the first, being 
somewhat of a connoisseur in matters of ships and rigging ; 
for, when yet a child, I had loved to loiter about the 
wharves of my Btative city, watching the arrival of ships 
firom countries which I knew as yet only through mygeo- 
graphy^ or witnessing the casting-oiF of departing vessekj, 
the last halloo and later greeting of shawls and hand- 
kerchiefs, as friends were separated from each other. 
It was not, however, without a feeling of additional sat- 
isfaction, that I presently saw the proud ship turb towards 
the wind, present the opposite side to its efforts, and 
change the direction of her sails, offering her stern to 
our view, and, as if pleased with the opportunity, hoist- 
ing aloft and displaying in the bright sunshine the stars, and 
stripes of that banner, which has never been branded 
with dishonor, nor sulUed by strong-handed injustice. I 
was alone in a foreign land, strange sights w^^e before 
me, and stranger sounds were echoing in my ears, yet 
the home feeling, thus called up, asserted itself within 
me. I brushed a tear from my cheek,, rather in exulta*> 
tion than in sorrow, and, when the gallant ship had 
faded from view, offered an inward prayer that the winds 
and waves might he propitious. 

Our road now lay along the coast through a great 
number of villages, which formed themselves into a dou- 
ble row of houses on either side. I was struck with the 
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neat appearance of these dwellings, unlike anything I 
had seen in France. Some were two stories, more but 
one in height, plastered and whitewashed, with red tile 
roofs. The door opened into a long entry, neatly gar- 
nished and matted. Not unfrequently, a little altar stood 
at the extremity, illuminated by a single lamp. A rude 
image of Our Lady of the Pillar was usually the promi- 
nent object, and around was an abundance of pewter or- 
naments and pictures. It was the family shrine ; its re- 
fuge in the hour of distress ; when the storm rages, and 
the boat of her husband is not yet upon the beach, the only 
succour of an anxious wife — if not the source of real pro- 
tection, at least a foundation for confidence and hope. 

Beside the door revealing this shrine of family devo- 
tion, was a high window, grated with iron bars and orna- 
mented with flower-pots. This was also a shrine, though 
devoted to a different order of excellence. A lovely girl 
might often be seen, sitting with her chair in the win- 
dow ; one foot concealed under it, the other projecting 
between the gratings of the balcony, displaying perfectly 
its graceful curve and well-defined outline. Her lefl 
arm over the back of her chair, the right holds a fan with 
which she presses her under lip into more inviting relief.. 
Her full dark eye glances rapidly at all who pass, frowns 
upon some and favors others, whom she at the same time 
salutes with a gracious bending forward of the head, and 
one of those winning and prolonged shakes of the fan or^ 
fingers, which, though so common in Spain, are yet quite 
enough to turn the head of any man. One of our pas- 
sengers, a young student whom we had taken in at Ge- 
rona, had never before been from home. He set out sad 
and tearful, as boys are wont to do, and during the whole 
morning dealt only in monosyllables. As his home re- 
ceded, however, he grew less sorrowful, and the unac- 
customed scenes of the coast and the shipping became so 
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many sources of amusement. But the bright eyes of 
these brown beauties were far more efieotual ; indeed # 
they put the devil into the boy. Whenever we passed one 
of these favored balconies, he would jump to the window, 
shake his hands with a smile, afler the fashion of the 
country, call the lady ^ the heart of his soul,' and utter 
many tender speeches in Catalan. Once, when a rarer 
combination of lips and eyes had raised his rapture and 
admiration too high for words, he took refuge in signs, 
loading ^he ends of his fingers with kisses, and walling 
them tenderly afler the manner of the Turks. Nor did 
the damsel thus saluted grow angry at his impertinence. 
When she saw how fast the diligence went, and that it 
was only a boy, she took courage and returned the salu- 
tation by mimicking it. 

In this merry way we rattled through many villages, 
which lay in the road to Barcelona. - Nor was the coun- 
try itself without attraction. Tbe protecting Pyrenees 
formed a barrier against the bleak mistral, while the sun- 
ny exposure of the coast and the moist winds of the 
Mediterranean, tended to keep vegetation alive. There 
were cornfields, vineyards, and olive orchards, all divi- 
ded from each other by hedges of aloe. This hardy 
plant, while it forms enclosures which take care of them- 
selves and are impenetrable, furnishes fibres which are 
woven into a coarse cloth, used in the country, and sent 
to America for cotton bagging, and even into lace and 
other fine textures. The orange, too, might occasional- 
ly be seen at the sunny side of a house, loaded with its 
rich fruit, and its leaves still verdant and exhaling fra- 
grance ; nor had the singing birds yet ceased their carol. 

Such' was the succession of objects that varied our ride 
to Barcelona, which we reached before sunset. The 
population, dressed in various and fantastic costumes, 
and intermingled with French soldiery, were returning 
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from their . Sunday's promenade, and harrying to reach 
the gates before they should close for the night. We 
entered with them, wound through the streets of the Ca* 
talonian metropolis, and were presently set down at the 
coach-office beside the Rambla. We were not long in 
dispersing. Some went one way, some another. The 
young Frenchman and I remained together, and when 
we had obtained our trunks from the top of the diligence, 
which the porters were able to reach by means of a long 
ladder, we sought lodgings at the neighbouring Fonda 
of the Four Nations. 

Before separating, however, we had exchanged addres- 
ses with our companion the captain, and received an in- 
vitation to visit him at his quarters. We took an early- 
occasion of redeeming our promise, and at length found 
him out in a little room, overlooking one of the narrowest 
streets of Barcelona. As we entered, he was sitting 
thoughtfully on his bed, with a folded paper in his hand, 
one foot on the ground, the other swinging. A table, up- 
on which were a few books, and a solitary chair, formed 
the only furniture of the apartment ; while a schaiko, 
which hung from the wall by its nailed throat-lash, a sword, 
a pair of foils and masks, an ample cloak of blue, and a 
small portmanteau, containing linen and uniform, consti- 
tuted the whole travelling equipage and moveable estate 
of this marching officer. We accommodated ourselves, 
without admitting apologies, on the bed and the chair, 
and our host set about the task of entertaining us, which 
none can do better than a Frenchman. He had just got 
a letter from a widow lady, whose acquaintance he had 
cultivated when last in Barcelona, and was musing upon 
the answer. Indeed, his amatory correspondence seem- 
ed very extensive ; for he took one billet which he had 
prepared from the cuff of his capote, and a second from 
the fold of his bonnet, and read them to us. They were 
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full of exravagant stuff, rather remarkable for warmth 
than delicacy ; instead of a signature at the bottom, had 
a heart transfixed with an arrow, and were done up in 
the shape of a cocked hat. As for the widow, he did not 
know where to find words sweet enough for her ; and 
protested that he had half a mind to send her the remain- 
ing one of a pair of mustaches, which he had taken from 
his lip after the campaign of Russia, and which he pre- 
sently produced, of enormous length, from a volume of 
tactics. 

When we were about to depart, our captain said that 
he was going to the caserne of his regiment to assist in 
an assault of arms which was to be given by the officers, 
and asked us to go with him. The scene of the assault 
was a basement room. The pavement of pounded mortar 
was covered with plank, to make it more pleasant to the 
feet. We found a couple already fencing, and our com- 
panion soon stripped to prepare for the encounter. It 
was singular to see the simplicity of his dress. When 
he removed his boots to put on the sandal, his feet were 
without stockings, and under his close-buttoned capot 
there was no waistcoat, nothing to cover his shaggy breast, 
but a coarse linen shirt without a collar ; for the French 
officers wear nothing about the neck beside a stock of 
black velvet edged with white. Having taken off the 
sword-belt which hung from his shoulder, and bound his 
suspenders round his loins, he rolled his sleeves up, chose 
a mask and foil, and was ready to step into the arena. It 
appeared that our captain was master of his weapon, 
from the difficulty in finding him an antagonist. This, 
however, was at length removed, by the stepping forth of 
a close-built little sabreur. It was a fine display of manly 
i gi'ace, to see the opening salutations of courtesy, and the 
fierce contest that ensued, as they alternately attacked 
and defended, winding themselves within the guard ef 
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each other with the stealth and quicknesfl of the serpent, 
and glaring from within their masks with eyes of fire. 
The buttons of their foils were not covered with leather, 
as is usual among more moderate fencers, lest the motion 
of the points should be embarrassed. Hence the rough 
edges, as they grazed the arm or struck full upon the 
breast, brought blood in several places. This same wea- 
pon, the foil, is generally used by the French military in 
duels, with the single preparation of cutting off the but- 
ton. When the assault was concluded, the antagonists 
removed their masks and shook hands, as is the custom, 
in order to remove any irritation that might have occur- 
red during the contest. Then commenced a brisk and 
earnest conversation upon the performance, furnishing 
matter for many compliments and never-ending discu&- 
sion. During a year's residence in France, I had never 
before met with any one who had taken part in the cam- 
paign of Russia. As I now looked, however, upon the 
muscular arms of the captain and his iron conformation, 

# 

I was not surprised that he had been of the few who had 
gone through the horrors of that disastrous expedition. 

Our fonda was situated, as we have already seen, upon 
the Rambla, an immense highway through the city, the 
chief thoroughfare and promenade of Barcelona. Being 
of modern construction, we found large and conunodiou9 
apartments. But to one accustomed to the convenience 
and luxury of a French bedchamber^ which constitutes 
indeed the chief excellence of their inns, my present 
room was but dreary and desolate. Besides the tile floor 
and whitewashed walls and ceiling, there were a few 
chairs, a table,. and no mirror ; on one side a comfortless 
bed, hidden by curtains in an alcove ; on the other, a 
large window with folding sashes and grated balcony. ^ 

It overlooked an open field, which had no trees, but 
was covered with ruins and rubbish. The place had 
formerly been the site of the convent and spacious garden 
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of a Capuchin fraternity. The property had been sold 
during the late period of the Constitution, and the buy- 
ers were proposing to build houses, and to render it produc- 
tive, when the royalist insurrection, which' the despoiled 
clergy had stirred up, aided by French armies, brought 
about the counter-revolution. Those who had paid 
for the land were dispossessed with little ceremony, and 
the materials which they had been collecting to erect stores 
and dwellings, were now fastened upon by the returning 
fugitives, to renew the demolished coipbination of church, 
and cell, and cloister. The good fathers might be seen 
all day from my window, moving about as busy as bees, 
with their long beards and dingy habits of gray, girded 
with a rope, superintending the labor of twenty or thirty 
workmen. In watching their manoeuvres, and commis- 
erating the poor Spaniards, I found a gloomy distraction 
for all my idle hours. 

The balconies in the front of our fonda offered a gayer 
view ; for it overlooked the wide walk and busy scenes of 
the Rambla. It was constantly frequented by ever/ va- 
riety of people, and in the afternoon was thronged to 
overflowing. The scene then became animated indeed. 
There were many well-dressed men and women, evi- 
dently the fashion of the place ; country people, and arti- 
sans ; French officers and soldiers, moving along with 
pretty girls hanging on their arms, and each apparently as 
much at home as though he were in the centre of his own 
Department. There were also students rolled in long 
black cloaks ; their breeches, stockings, and cocked hats, 
also black, and without even so much as a shirt collar to 
relieve the gloom of their attire. But the most numerous 
class of pedestrians were the clergy. Their appearance 
was grotesque enough ; the seculars, canons, curates and 
vicars, wore frocks of black, concealing their breeches , 
and stockings of the same color. Over all, Ihey had an 
ample cloak of black cloth or silk, without a cape, which 
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either hung looeely arouad them, or was thrown iato a 
graceful fold, by placing the right skirt over the opposite 
shoulder. The hat, however, was the most remarkahle 
object of their dress. It consisted of an inunense flat, 
three or four feet in diameter, turaed up at the aides un- 
til the two edges met above the crown. It was worn with 
the long part pointing before and behind ; for, had it heeo 
carried sideways, a few would have served to block the 
Ratnbla and render passing impracticable. The best 
time to convince one's self of the convenience of this 
head gear is in a gale of wind. Many a severe fit of 
laughter have I had in Spain, when it b^s been blowing 
hard, to see a priest coming unexpectedly upon a ;windy 
comer and struck by a flaw. Onj^lmnd is stretched to 
the front of the long hat, the ot^i' to the back of it, as 
though devotion had prompted a new way of signing the 
cross ; and then his many robes fluttering and ^rugglmg 
to the sad entanglement of the legs, combined to form a 
figure perfectly ludicrous. Besides the secular clergy, 
there was a goodly store of monks in hlack, white, blue, 
or gray, with their fat and unaeemly heads shaved bare at 
the crown and about the neck and temples. A few were 
worn down and emaciated, as if from fasting, vigils, and ' 
maceration, with an air of cold-blooded and fanatic ah-, 
straction ; the greater part were burly and well-condition- 
ed, with sensuality engraven on every feature. As they 
waddled contentedly and self-complacently along the 
Bambla, they would peer into the mantilla of every pretty 
girl that passed them, exchanging a shake of the fingers 
or a significant glance with such as were of their acqi^in- 
tance. There is no part of Spain where the clergy; ar« 
more numerous than in Catalonia ; for they form more 
than two per cent, ofthe entire population. Two mett^*. 
a hundred, who neither sow, nor reap, nor labor ; ant} ' 
wbo, nevertheless, eat, and drink, and luxuriate ! The 
&Gt is its own best commentary. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRINCIPALITY OF CATALONIA. 

Barcelona.— Its EnvironB.— The Noria.— History of Barcelona.— Iti Preient Con- 
dition.— Departure for Valencia.— The Team of Mulet.— The Bishop of Vi- 
qae. — Ride to Tarragona. — The City, 

The principality of Catalonia forms part of the kingdom 
of Arragon, and extends along the Mediterranean, from 
the Pyrenees to the Ebro. It is by nature broken, moun- 
tainous, and averse from cultivation. But the stubborn 
industry of the inhabitants has forced it into fertility, and 
at no distant day it had more manufacturers than any oth- 
er part of Spain, carried on extensive fisheries, and tra- 
ded to the remotest corners of the world, thus offering 
the agreeable spectacle of a couniry sustaining a nume- 
rous and flourishing population, though unaided by the 
bounties of nature. 

Barcelona is the capital of the principality. It is sit- 
uated upon a plain beside the sea. Without the walls to- 
wards the southwest, is an insulated hill called Monjui, 
which is crowned with a fine fortress, and is impregnable 
by any regular attack. The Lobregat runs behind it, 
whilst the horizon on the north and west is closed by a 
bold range of mountains, which arrest the bleak winds 
of winter. Among these, Monserrat, celebrated not less 
for its venerated shrine, under the invocation of the Bles- 
sed Virgin, than for the horrors of its scenery and situa- 
tion, lifts its crest, fringed with a forest of rocky pyra- 
mids.* The port is partly formed by a natural indenta- 

* It takes its Latin name from its nigged and saw-like crest ; tierra^ 
the word so much used in Spain, tnd so applicable to the character of 
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tion of the coast, but chiefly by an artificial mole of no* 
ble construction, which stretches far into the sea. Ves- 
sels drawing sixteen feet may cross the bar at the mouth 
of the harbour, and be protected from most winds within 
the .mole. In the season of levanters, however, there 
comes an occasional hurricane, forcing in a terrible sea, 
which drives the ships from their anchors, dashes them 
against each other, and covers the beach and bay with an 
awful scene of confusion and disaster. 

Barcelona yields only to Madrid and Valencia, in ex- 
tent and population. Antillon estimates the latter at one 
hundred and forty thousand. The greater part of the 
city is very ill built, with streets so narrow that many of 
them are impassable for carriages. This is especially 
the case in the centre, where the old Roman town is sup- 
posed to have stood, from the ruins found there — arches 
and columns of temples, incorporated with the squalid 
constructions of modern times. Here the public square 
or Plaza is found, with arcades and balconies, the scene 
of many an atUo^e-fe and many a bull-feast. It has, how- 
ever, witnessed one redeeming spectacle ; for it was here 
that Ferdinand and Isabella, attended by a wondering 
and proud array of cavaliers and courtiers, received 
from Columbus the tribute of the new-found world. 

The churches of Barcelona are not remarkable for 
beauty j but the custom house is a noble edifice, and so 
is the exchange. In the latter, public schools are estab- 
lished for teaching the sciences connected with naviga- 
tion, and the arts of architecture, painting, and statuary. 
These noble institutions are maintained at the expense of 
the city, and all, whether natives or strangers, children 
or adults, may attend the classes gratuitously, and receive 
instruction from able masters. The Catalans have much 

the mountains, is a corruption of, or, we should rather say, an improve- 
ment upon, < serra. 
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taste for music, and have long supported an ItaUan opera 
in Barcelona. I found the performance better than in 
Madrid. The company confines itself to the music of 
RoseiDi, which, doubtless, contributes to its success. 
The comedy is very inferior, lacking as it does the sup- 
port of the lower classes, who are but little acquainted 
with the Castilian tongue. The only performance which 
I attended gave me bu^ a poor opinion of the Spanish 
drama ; it was not thus with Spanish dancing, which 
I there witnessed with delight for the first time. Not- 
withstanding the great size of Barcelona, it has no pub- 
lic journal of its own, nothing, indeed, which approaches 
the character of a newspaper, except a little diary, as 
big as your two hands, which contains a description of 
the weather and a marine list, together with such a 
collection of commercial advertisements as indicates too 
clearly the fallen condition of trade. 

The environs of Barcelona, as seen from Monjui, are 
exceedingly picturesque. Beside the noble metropolis^ 
which spreads itself at your feet, with all its combination 
of buildings, churches, promenades, and lines of cir- 
cumvallation, you have the bay before you, filled with its 
shipping, drawn up within the long white mole, termina- 
ted by a noble light tower ; and without, the open sea, 
spotted by many a white sail, and stretching far east, 
wave following wave in diminished perspective, until 
lost in the horizon. In the interior is seen the rugged 
barrier of mountains, while the verdant prospect be- 
low bespeaks its protecting influence. The fields about 
Barcelona are cultivated with the greatest care, and are 
extremely productive in silk, wine, oil, figs, oranges, al- 
monds, apricots, and pomegranates ; flax, wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, and Indian com, with every species of esculents. 
When contemplated from above, this scene of varied pro- 
duction, neatly divided into fields, and enclosed by 
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hedges of aloe, delights the eye and fills the mind with 
the most pleasing ifensations. The leading feature in the 
cultivation here, and to which much of this fertility is 
owing, is the system of irrigation. With a view to facili- 
tate the operation, the fields are le fuelled into terraces ; 
and a small stream, which runs by the city, famishes the 
lands through which it passes, with water ; but it is more 
generally procured on each little farm by a machine call- 
ed the noriay introduced by the Saracens. It is of gen- 
eral use throughout Spain, and is of essential value in so 
dry a climate. 

The noria consists of a vertical wheel placed over a 
well, and having a band of ropes passing round it, to 
which earthen jars are affixed. These jars, set in mo- 
tion by the turning of the wheel, descend empty on one 
side, pass through the water in the well below, and hav- 
ing small holes in the bottom for the air to escape, fill easily,, 
before they ascend on the opposite side. A little water 
leaks from the holes during the ascent, and falls from 
jar to jar. When arrived at the top, the water is emp- 
tied into a trough leading to a reservoir, so placed as to 
overlook every part of the field which it is intended t5 
irrigate. Connected with the reservoir is a basin for 
washing clothes. As for the vertical wheel which imme- 
diately raises the water, it receives its motion from a 
horizontal one, turned by a horse, cow, mule, or more 
commonly an ass. There is something primitive in this 
rude machine, that carries one back to scripture scenes 
and Oriental simplicity. Often have I sat by the road side 
for an hour together, watching the economy of these lit- 
tle farms, such as one may see in the environs of Bar- 
celona. While the laborer was digging among his let- 
tuces, that old-fashioned animal, the ass, performed un- 
bidden his solemn revolutions ; the wheel turned, and the 
ropes of grass brought up the jars and emptied them of 
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their burthen, while at the neighbouring resenroir a dark- 
Qyed damsel would \^e upon her knees beside the basing 
her petticoats tucked snugly around her, and as she ru^ 
bed the linen with her hand, or beat it against the curb- 
stone, singing some wild outlandish air, like anything but 
the music of Europe. — Much labor is doubtless lost by 
the rude construction of the noria ; but the system of 
irrigation, with which it is connected, is an excellent 
one^ and is the means of fertilizing lands which must 
otherwise have remained uncultivated. 

Barcelona is of very great antiquity, having been 
founded more than two centuries before Christ, by Ham- 
ilcar Barcino, father to the great Hannibal, from whoiQ 
it derives its name. It made no grefit figure under the 
Roman domination, having been eclipsed in those days 
by the immense city of Tarraco, When the Saracens 
overran Spain, Barcelona shared the common fate, and 
yielded to the dominion of Mahomet. Its remoteness, 
however, from Cordova, the seat of the Saracen empire, 
rendered its tenure precarious, and, accordingly, in 'the 
ninth century, it was recovered by Louis le Debonnaire, 
son and successor of Charlemagne. He erected it into a 
county, which he vested in the family of Bernard, a 
French noble, ^he Counts of Barcelona continued to 
yield allegiance to the French crown, until it voluntarily 
relinquished its sovereignty in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The county became annexed to Arragon by mar- 
' riage, as the latter aflerwards blended itself with Cas- 
tile to form the present Spanish monarchy, i^^hose kings 
still use the title of Counts of Barcelona. ''^ 

Though Barcelona remain#d inconsiderable under the 
Komans, it made a distinguished, figure in the days of 

* Mariana, Historia de Espania. Most of the historical matter in- 
troduced in the course of this work, is upon the authority of the same 
author. 
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returning civilisation. From the Jews, who took refuge 
in it when driven from fheir homes, it derived that spirit 
of frugal and persevering industry which still characteri- 
zes its inhabitants. The Catalans became enterprising 
traders, and the Mediterranean, which lay so convenient 
for coromercial pursuits, was soon covered with their 
ships. Barcelona became the rival of Genoa, and the 
depot whence christian Spain received the precious com- 
modities of the East. Nor was the valor of the Catalans 
■ inferior to their industry and enterprise. They fitted out 
pirMical expeditibna, with which they worried the com- 
merce of the Saracens ; and even when they encounter- 
ed armed fleets, victory was almost ever sure to declare 
for them. One fact, recorded by Mariana, may be suf- 
ficient to show the character and reputation of the early 
Catalans. In the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
when the Turks, led on by Othman, the fierce founder 
of their empire, began to extend their conquests in the 
oeiahbeurhood of Constantinople, the emperor Androni- 
cua, conscious of the effeminacy of his warriors, sent an 
embassy to Barcelona to aak assistance of the Catalans. 
Reguier, one of the most distinguished Catalan captains 
of that day, accepted the invitation. Having obtained 
the consent of his king, he enlisted five thousand adven- 
turers equally fearless with himself, and set sail for Con- 
stantinople. Falling to earnestly, they gained many bat- 
tles in Phrygia, and drove the Turks from the vicinity of 
the Black Sea, until they at length became so powerful, 
and withal so insolent, that the Greek emperor would 
willingly have been delivered from their friendship. But 
he could not get rid of them. He made war with little 
success against his rapacious auxiliaries, until, aflcr lo- 
sing many battles, he was obliged to beg the interference 
of the pope and of the king of Arragon, before they 
would leave his territory. Thus compelled to yield obe- 
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dience to their spiritual and temporal masters, these Cat- 
alfms seized, as a last resort, upon Athens and Negro- 
pont, where they long continued to maintain themselves. 
To this romantic expedition the kings of Arragon owed 
their title of Dukes of Athens and Neopatria, stiU used 
by the Spanish sovereigns down to the present day. 

At length, however, when the discovery of America 
and the progress of intelligence had revolutionized the 
public mind, and when the spirit of war and destruction 
had given place to the spirit of civilisation, the Catalans 
were among the foremost to yield obedience to the 
change. Barcelona became a vast magazine, where 
goods of wool and silk, fire-arms and cutlery, with almost 
every fabric, were prepared for the distant colonies of 
Spain. The Catalan sailors repaired with these com- 
modities to every part of America^ and adventurers from 
among the surplus population would be absent a few 
years, and then return with fortunes to increase the re- 
sources and quicken the industry of their native pro- 
vince.* 

* It appears from a late valuable publication, Navarrete's collection 
of Spanish voyages and discoveries, that the first known experiment of 
propelling a vessel by the agency of steam was made at Barcelona, more 
than eightyfive years before the idea of procuring motion by means of 
it, was first started by Brancas in Italy, more than a century before 
this power was first applied to any useful purpose by tbe Marquis of 
Worcester in England, and near three centuries before Fulton, adapt- 
ing and combining the inventions of a host of contemporary mechanists, 
successfully solved the same wonderful problem in our own country. 
Singular, however, as the &ct may be, it is fully established by various 
documents lately found in the archives of Simancas, and is so circum- 
stantially stal^ as to be incontrovertible. It appears that in the year 
1543 a certain sea ofiScer, called Blasco de Gajay, offered to exhibit be- 
fore the emperor Charles V. a machine, by means of which -a vessel 
should be made to move without the assistanceof either sails or oars. 
Though the proposal appeared ridiculous, the man was so much in 
flmest, that the ^nperor appointed ik commission to witness and report 
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Such was Barcelona in former times ; her present re- 
verse is a very sad one. TWiough industry and frugality 
atill characterize the - Catalan, yet capital and outlets 

Dpon (he eipeiiment. It coaiLsted of Don Enrique de Toledo, Don 
Pedro Csrclona, the Treasuier Savago, the Vice-chancellor Gralla, anil 
njanj experienced seamen. The eiperimeni waa made the 17 Jane, 
1543, on boanl a Teasel caBed the Trinidad, of two hundred barrela bur- 
Aen, which had lately arrived loaded with wheat from Colibre. Tbt 
*ea>el ww aeen at s given moment, to mo>e forward and turn about at 
pleasure, wi^out uil, or oar, or human agency, and without any vm- 
ble meehamsm, ciccpta huge boiler of hot water and a complicated 
combination of wheels and paddlea. The oaaeaibled multitude were 
filledwithasloniahment and admiration. The harbour of Bairelona re- 
■ounded with plaudits, and the commiBeioners, who shared in (be gen«- 
ntl enthnnaam, all made Givorable reports to the emperor, except <Hily 
the TreBBUrer Havaga This man, ti-om some unknonn cause, waa 
prejudiced against the inventor and his machine. He took great pains to 
undervalue it, stating among other things, that it could be of tittle use, 
nnce it only propelled the vessel two leagues in three hours v (hat it 
was very expensive and complicated, and that there was great danger of 
the boiler's bursting frequently. The experiment over, Gaiay collected 
his machinery, and having depoatcd the wooden part in the royal ar- 
•en^ carried the rest to his own houae. 

NoCwithstanJing the invidious reprcsenta^ona of Ravage, Gamy 
was applauded for his invention, and taken into favor by the emperor, 
who promoted him one grade, gave him two hundred thousand marave- 
diaea, and ordered the jealous treasurer to pay ail the expenaee of the 
Biperinient. But Cbarlee was then taken up with aomc military eipe- 
dition, and the occadon of conferring an inestimable benefit on man- 
kind'was neglected for the buainesa of bloodahed and devastation, while 
the honor which Barcelona might have received from perfecting thil 
noble discovery, was reeerved for a city which had not yet started in 
the career of existence. The fact that a. vessel was propelled by steam 
as early as the sixteenth century, thus rendered certain, the queetion 
. next occurs, whether it in any way detract* from the honor due to our 
countryman, Fulton, not for having made the flrat successful application 
of steam to purposes of navigation, for he was even anticipated by ^lc}k 
in our own country, but for having brought it into use over the whola 
civilized world? By no means. This experiment at Barcelona, owing to 
the absence of journals and nei|ppapera, those modem vehicles and 
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which give activity to these qualities, iCre either idle or 
no longer exist. The manufactories of cutlery an4 fire^- 
arn& are ruined and forgotten, and the wines and bran- 
dies of Catalonia, the cotton and woollen goods, which 
used formerly to be carried to every corner of the Ameri- 
cas, are now either shipped away by stealth or consum- 
led only in Spain. The ships and brigs, whose tallnnasts 
once loomed like a forest within the mole of Barcelona, 
are now replaced by a paltry assemblage of fishing boats 
and feluccas. Even these are not allowed a free com- 
munication along the coasts of the Peninsula ; nor does 
Spain even enjoy thq pitifol privilege of an interchange 
of her own productions. Pirates and outcast adventurers 
of every nation, except Columbia, assuming the easy flag 
of that country and the n^ime of patriot, rendered loath- 
some by its wearers, post themselves along the headlands 
of the Peninsula, and pilfer all who pass. Will this state 
of things last always ? Those who believe that the pros- 
perity of one country does not involve the ruin of anoth- 
er, may hope that it will not. Spain must sooner or later 
sacrifice her prejudices to her interest ; and when the 
Americas shall be independent in name as in fact, the in- 
fluence of a community of language, manners, and wants, 
will not fail to assert itself. The spirit of enterprise, 
smothered but not extinct among the Catalans, will re- 
vive, and Barcelona may again resound to the rattle and 
clang of the loom and the hammer. 

Having passed a, week in Barcelona, I set out early 
one morning for Tarragona, on my way to Valencia and 
Madrid. At three o'clock the waiter who had served me 

wings of intelligence, was unknown to the world generally, at the time 
of making it, as it ever was to Fult<m. And besides, who can tell but 
that in like manner many inventions, which constitute at once the 
pride and profit of the present age, may have existed centuries ago in 
countries of forgotten civilization? ^ 
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in the fooda, came to call m^ and carry my trunk to the 
diligBBce office. There it was carefiilly weighed, and 
all that it exceeded an aroba, or twentj^Te pounds, Iras 
paid for, orer and above the charge for paaaage, which, 
from Barcelonato Valencia, a dietance of fifty seven Span- 
ish leagues, of seventeen and a quarter to the degree, or 
two huhdred and twentyeight miles, amounted to about 
fifteen dollars.* There was besides one real, or five cents, 
for each postilion during the journey, and a gift of cour- 
tesy of nearly as much more, which usage had taught the 
conductor to espect at its termination. The advantages 
of the exclusive jsystem, for diligences in Spain belong 
to the general system of monopoly, were here brought 
home to me in the way which travellers are most ^t to 
appreciate. In France a seat in the cabriolet, for a cor- 
responding distance, would not have cost more than tho 
half of what I was now paying. I was farther struck 
with some items of the stipulations printed on the back 

* Though there be some vuiety in Ihe eiinencj of the difierent pro- 
nnce^ yet Ih* following diiidon of mone; U generally used thraughoiit 
Spain. The highest gold ccun, the ounce or doblon of eight, in eqoal to 
axleen dollars ; tbe doblon of four is eqoal to eight doUara ; the 
dobton of g(dd to four dollare ; the tteado oi doblon simple to two ; 
and the dv-rito to one dollai. The uWer ctnna are tiie d'u/roaift*ofueTt», 
eqoal to one dollar { the eicada to half a dtdlai ; the •peaeta to one fifth 
of a dollar j and the reai of vellon, to the twentieth of a dollar. This 
last U diTided into eight copper cuarlos, end nominally into Ihiityfbor 
maravtdiiea. The -real, however amall, a yet the unity of Spanieb 
currency. Formerly there were but eight reala to the dollar or ounce 
efMlver,nhichwaathencec«lledthereaJ of eight; bat thepIOgKinTe 
depredation of the copper or eeUoti money, ajintrarily forced into dicn- 
lation, hagredocedit toils present value. In America, where Ihe cop- 
per money was not isaned, the resi still preserved its valoe. It i« Um 
same ctnn which passes among us for twelve and a half cants ; and it is 
lo the orignial Tea/ of right, that we are indebted foroor utu^of adol* 
Ur. 
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of my receipt ; one interdicted the carrjdng of more mon- 
ey^aa was strictly necessary for the expenses of tho 
wi^f under penalty of being liable for any detriment 
which might result to the diligence ; another held out to 
the traveller the consoling assurance that the company 
would not be liable for any loss which might be sustained 
by robo a mano armada. 

By the time I had snugly adjusted myself in my comer 
of the cabriolet, and made those provisions for comforta* 
hie riding which every traveller will appreciate, an ah- 
sentee, for whom we had been waiting, arrived and took 
his seat beside me. This done, the door was closed with 
a shun, the iron steps were turned up with a grating 
«ound, the guttural ^ Arre ! ' rattled out by the mayoraif 
was repeated by the zagaly and our diligence ceased to 
be stationary. 

In riding from Peripignan to Barcelona, the horses 
bud been exchanged for mules very shortly after cros- 
idng the boundary. In Spain mules are universally pre* 
ferre^ to horses, as beasts of burthen and draught, wheth* 
er for carriages of transportation or of luxury. Horses 
are employed for the saddle, to make a display in cities ; 
but to travel any distance, even in this way, the mule 
IS preferred as an easier gaited and hardier animal, capa- 
ble of enduring the extremes of hunger and fatigue. 
Hence the mule commands a much higher price. The 
female, being of showy figure, with limbs beautifully 
formed and sinewy, is used fflSlraught, while the macho 
or male^ the most stubborn an^ stupid animal in the 
world, is laden upon the back, and made to work in a 
more unworthy manner. The team which now drew us 
through the silent streets of Barcelona, consisted of 
seven mules ; six of which drew in pairs, abreast of 
each other, while the seventh went alone at the head, 
and was honored with the%iame of capitana. Their 
harness was very different from anything I had yet seen ; 
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for, wbile the two wheel mules were attftcheiTto the 
carriage in the ordinary way, all the rest had lon^ 
tracea, which, instead of leading to the pole, 
tached to the carriage itself, and kept from dragging on 
the ground in descending hills, by a leathern strap fast- 
ened to the end of the pole, through which they all pass- 
ed. The leading mule only was guided by lines ; the 
rest had their halters tied to the traces of capitana, and 
were tbua obliged to 'fellow all her motionB, while the 
two hindmost had stout ropes fastened to their head-stalla 
for checking them on the descent. Nor was mere orna- 
ment disregarded in their equipment. Their bodies 
were smoothly shaven, to enable them better to endure 
the heat ; but this was rendered subservient to decora- 
tion by leaving the hair in partial ' stripes ; the tail pre- 
served enough of its garniture to furnish a neat fly brush, 
and the haunches were covered with a curious fret work 
in imitation of embroidery. They were besides plenti- 
fiilly adorned with plumes and tassels of gaily colored 
woollen, and had many bells about the head, to cheer 
them on the journey. As for our guides, they consisted 
of a zagal and mayors), or postilion and conductor. 
The zagal with whom we set out from Barcelona, was a 

' fine looking, athletic young man, dressed in the Catalan 
costume, with a red cap of unusual ^length reaching far 
down his back. The mayoral, who was much older, was 
in similar attire ; but rather more rolled up in jackets an<^ 
blankets, as became the 4ffi(| air of the morning and bia 
own sedentary station on the &DMt of the diligence. 

Thus drawn and thus conducted, we wound through) 
the streets of Barcelona, and 'when we came to narrow 
and intricate passes, the zagal would place him^f be- 

.■ide capitana, and lead h^r by the head-stall. 'She dawn 
had not declared itself, and the gales of Barcelona were 
not yet open, when we reacfbd the one towards Monjui. 
We were therefore cpmpelled to wait a few momenta, 
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embarrassed among a great number of carts, which wore 
car|»ing off the filth of the city to manure their fields, and 
dicHiot offer the most agreeable society. A gun, how* 
ever, from Monjui, coming at first with a heavy peal and 
then dying away among the mountains, gave the signal 
for which we were waiting. Before the reverberations 
had ceased, the gates grated upon their hinges as they 
were thrown open by the punctual Frenchmen, and the 
chains of the drawbridge crectked and jarred with the 
weight of the descending mass. Our filthy neighbours 
- opened right and lefl to make room for us, and the zagal, 
taking capitana by the head, led her over the bridge, 
through the zig-zag approaches of the exterior works. 
When we.had fairly gained the high road without the city, 
he gave her a good lash with his whip, and, standing still, 
bestowed the same greeting upon each mule, as it passed 
in review before him. They all set off at a gallop, and 
he, grasping with his lefl hand a rope which depended 
from the top of the diligence, and the tail of the hind 
mule with the right, vaulted to the bench of the mayoral. 
On leaving the gat^ of Barcelona, we ascendf d the 
side of Monjui at a round pace ; and when we had crossed 
the summit of the ridge, our descent to the valley of the 
Lobregat was not less rapid. The diligence was of less 
heavy construction than in France, insomuch that the 
hind wheels were not now shod, buf allowed to revolve. 
It would have been bad enough to* descend rapidly so 
long a hill in the day-time and witU a clear road before 
us ; bij.t we had the fiyther disadvantages of almost perfect 
darkness, and of having the whole hill strung wifh mar- 
ket cartsi repairing to the city. The mayoral an4> zagal 
were bj«i looking sharply into the obscurity beijpre us, 
and wh^n one or more objects suddenly appeared in 
the road/ the sagacity of the mules, or, when they slack- 
ened their pace and move<|| unsteadily, as if in doubt 
which side to go, a sudden twitch of the lines of capitana, 
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would send them all in a hurry upon the course most like* 
ly to extricate us. This .succeeded generally, but. the 
cartmen could not always anticipate our motions^ so 
that we several times grazed closely by then)) and even 
caught the shaft of one that stood across the road, through 
the perverseneis of the mules, in our hind wbeel. Our 
drivers had neither the inclination nor the ability to hiive 
stopped the diligence, in order to inquire into Oie damage ; 
but a loud crash and louder curses that rose behind us, 
gave assurance that the contact had not been harmless. 
Wh6n the daylight came and the sun at length rose 
into a spotless sky, I looked with pleasure upon the Vj^- 
ried scene around me. Our road, thpugh it followed tile 
general outline of the sea-coast, and commanded occasion- 
al vistas of the Mediterranean, sometimes struck into the 
interior to avoid a head-land, and thus gave an insight 
into the character and cultivation of the country. From 
my first entrance into Spain till my arrival at Barcelona, 
I had seen ranges of mountains constantly rising in the 
interior, and had placed them all to the account of the 
neighbouring Pyrenees ; but the same state of things 
now continued to fix my attention. The land soared up- 
ward as it receded from the sea, ridges overlooking ridg- 
es, and I found, what, indeed, I have everywhere found 
in Spain, a broken country and a constant succession of 
mountains. These, however^ do not bafHe the efforts of 
the cultivator. Ma^y of them were covered with forests 
of cork trees, orchards of olive, or furnished pasture to 
goats and sheep, while the hill sides, declining towards 
the sea, were spread out in vineyards or grain fields, now 
no longer verdant. The wine here raised is much es- 
te^me^in the country, and Villafranca, through which 
we passed at seven in the morning, produces* a Mol- 
voisie or Chian of some <?elebrity. The population was 
everywhere busy in plougl^g the fields and in laying the 
foundation of a future harvest. The spirit of industry 
seemed strong, and yet there were not wanting appear- 
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ances of a pervading p^erCy. The uii|>ieiiieiit8 o( hti»* 
bandry were ill contrived and rudely made; and the 
plough, instead of n^tdiuag a regular and rapid furrciVy 
went foffwafd crookedly cnd*Blowly, and seemed to linger 
in the soil. -It was dretwn sometimes by mules or oxeui 
sometivfes by meagre cows. ; and I once saw a poverty 
stricken peasant, rolled up in a tattered blanket and push- 
ing his plough through an ungrateful looking field, with 
no better assistance than an ass and a cow. The scene 
was a characteristic one, and as I looked upon the gaunt 
form and wasting figure of the poor peasant, as he strug- 
fled for the bread that was to meet the cravings of a hun- 
gry Qunily, I could not avoid the conclusion that he must 
be kept poor by some unfriendly participation in the fruits 
of his labor ; that he must be toiling to pay the pageantry 
of some degenerate noble in Madrid, or to fatten and 
sensualize the monks I had seen rolling along the Ram- 
bl a of Barcelona. 

Early in the morning we came to a place which had 
been the scene of a cruel tragedy during the late short 
and violent period of the Constitution. I learned from 
the gentleman who rode beside me, that at the time of 
the regency of Urgel and of the religious and royalist 
insurrection, which of itself would doubtless have sufficed 
to overturn the offensive system, the bishop of Vique be- 
came obnoxious to the constitutional party ; for, at the 
same time that he claimed the character of a liberal, he 
was lending secret assistance to the opposite party. His 
treasonable practices being discovered, he was seized in 
some village of Catalonia, and brought towards Barcelo- 
na. His crime was clear, and merited the punishment of 
a traitor. But it was feared tliat the reverence of- the peo- 
ple for the clergy, and especially for the episcopal office, 
might produce a commotion, if the treacherous bishop 
should he put openly to deafti. So they contrived a plan 
to place a band of ruffians in concealment by the road 
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side, who should take the bishop from the hands of faui 
escort and slay him. The place chosen for the act was 
a bill side, where rocks and tress disputed possession of 
the soil. The assassins took advantage of the conceal* 
ment, and when the escort arrived at their ambush, they 
sallied out and relieved it of its charge. The aged bish- 
op was ordered to alight from his carriage, dragged a 
short distance from the road, and there cruelly butcher- 
ed. Though the murdered man was not remarkable for 
the virtues which, even in Spain, are usually associated 
with the episcopal dignity, he is nevertheless now reve- 
renced as a martyr throughout the land. At the solicita- 
tion of the Catalonian clergy, he has lately been duly en- 
rolled upon the list of the beatified ; so that from having 
only been bishop of Vique he is now become its patron 
* saint. A cross elevated upon a rock indicates the site of 
this horrible tragedy, so similar, not only essentially, but 
even in its details, to the murder of the Scottish archbish- 
op, as related by Robertson, or as brought before us in 
one of the most graphic productions of the great wonder 
of our age. As we caught through the trees a passing 
view of this sad memento, I could not help expressing my 
horror at the outrage. The person who had related the 
story,' attempted to justify the act by the many crimes of 
the clergy, and by political expediency ; but I am unwil- 
ling to believe, that the happiness of a nation, any more 
than of an individual^ can be pronK>ted by crime. A gov- 
ernment which could resort to such acts of retribution is 
entitled to but few regrets. 

The individual who shared the cabriolet with me was 
a pleasing man of thirty, who had been a miliciano during 
the constitutional period, which, with the present gov- 
ernment, was a fair title to proscription. Afler the return 
of despotism he had gone into voluntary exile, and re- 
mained a year at Marseilles} whence he had only return- 
ed when the licensed assassinations and plunder of the 
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royalists had in a measure subsided, or been put down 
by the estabtishment of the police. He complained bit- 
terly of the vexations to which he was still subject, and 
mentioned among other things, that, being fond of shoot* 
ing, he had been at some expense in taking out a license 
to carry fire-arms ; he had likewise purchased a very 
valuable fowling-piece, and had scarce used it half a 
dozen times, when down comes a royal order to disarm 
the late milicianos. His house was entered and searched 
by the armed police, and his fowling-piece had been 
taken off and deposited somewhere, iijrhence in all proba* 
bility it would never return. All this served to giv« 
some notion of the degree of liberty now enjoyed in 
Spain, and to make the time pass ; if, indeed, there could 
be anything wearisome amid scenes, which, beside the 
charm of novelty, where fruitful enough in amusement 
and excitation. 

The road from Barcelona is, or rather has been, one 
of the most beautiful in Spain. It is constructed in a 
manner which combines present convenience with great 
durability, winding round hills where they are too steep 
to be crossed, and sometimes cutting directly through 
the side of them and making i^ deep gap for its passage. 
Aa the hills are pierced for the passage of the road, so 
the ravines are rendered passable by bridges which span 
them, of one and sometimes two rows of arches, rising 
above each other, as in the aqueduct at Nismes. "* This 
road, though now out of repair and neglected, was not, 
however, positively bad ; and even though it had been 
bad, why should we care, with a string of seven mules to 
drag us, and two wild men to drive them ? Indeed, we 
kept trotting up one side of a hill and galloping down 

* The roads in Spain are all made upon the McAdam prindple, at 
we call it, and have been so made from time immemorial. 
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the Other, and up again and down again, the whole way 
to Tarragona. There was a pleasing excitement in this 
heels-over-head mode of travelling, after the slow and 
easy pace of the French diligence, their heavy-headed 
and thick-legged horses, and the big boots of their poe- 
tiUon. The manner, too, in which these Catalans man- 
aged their mules was quite a study. The zagal kept 
talking with one or the other of them the whole time, 
calling each by name, and apparently endeavouring to 
reason them into good conduct, and make them keep in a 
straight column, so as not to rub each other with their 
traces, and draw each his share of the burthen. I say he 
called them by their names ; for every mule in Spain has 
its distinctive appellation, and those that drew our dili- 
gence were not exceptions. Thus, beside Capitana, 
we had Portugesa, Arragonesa, Coronela, and a variety 
of other cognomens, which were constantly changing 
during the joufney to Valencia. Whenever a mule mis- 
behaved, turning from the road or Ailing to draw its 
share, the zagal would call its name in an angry tone, 
lengthening out the last syllable^ and laying great empha- 
sis on it. Whether the animals really knew their names, 
or that each was sensible when it had offended, the voice 
of the postillion would usually restore order. Some- 
times when the zagal called to Coronela, and Portugesa 
obeyed the summons by mistake, he would cry sharply, 
* AqueUa otra /-That other one ! ' and the conscience- 
stricken mule would quickly return to its duty. When 
expostulation failed, blows were sure to follow. The 
zagal would jump to the ground, run forward with the 
team, beating and belaboring the delinquent ; sometimes 
jumping upon the mule immediately behind it, and con- 
tinuing the dicipline for a half hour together. The ac- 
tivity of these fellows is, indeed, wonderful. Of the 
twenty miles which usually compose a stage, they run 
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at least ten, and, during a part of the r^nainder, stand 
upon one foot at the step of the diligence. In general| 
the zagal ran up hill, flogging the mules the whole waj, 
and stopping occasionally at the road side to pick up a 
store of pebbles, which he stowed in his sash, «or more 
frequently iii his long red cap. At the sununit he would 
take the mule's tail in his hand, and jump to his seat be- 
fore the descent commenced. While it lasted, he would 
hold his cap in one hand, and with the other throw a 
stone, first at one mule, then at another, to keep th em 
all in their proper stations, that the ropes might not hang 
on the ground and get entangled round their legs. Thes^ 
precautions would not always produce the desired eflfect ; 
the traces would sometimes break or become entangled, 
the mules be brought into disorder, and a scene of con- 
fusion foUow. This happened several times in one stage, 
when a vicious mule had been put among the team to be 
broken to harness. It was, indeed, an obstinate and per- 
verse animal, and <even more stupid than perverse. It 
would jump first to one side, then to the other, and 
kick the ribs of its neighbour without mercy. When, at 
length, it had succeeded in breaking its own traces and 
entangling its legs in those of its companions, it would 
stand as quiet as a lamb until the damage was repaired, 
and then renew the same scene of confusion. Nor did 
the more rational mules behave themselves much better. 
They would start to one side when the zagal cried out 
Jtrre ! and when he whistled for them to stop, they would 
sometimes go the faster. If one had occasion to halt, 
the rest would not obey the hissing signal of the postil- 
lion, but drag the reluctant animal forward ; and presently 
after, the mule which had been most unwilling to stop, 
would be itself taken with a similar inclination, and re- 
ceive similar treatment firom its comrades ; whereas the 
horses of a French diligence would all have halted sym- 
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(MilheticaUy, at the invitation of the driver. I hate a mule 
most thoroughly, for there is something abortive in 
Everything it does, even to its very bray. An ass, on 
the contrary, has something hearty and whole-soul about 
it. Jack begins his bray with a modest whistle, rising 
gradually to the top of his powers, like the progressive 
eloquence of a well-adjusted oration, and then as grad- 
ually declining to a natural conclusion ; but the mule 
commences with a voice of thunder, and then, as if sorry 
for what he has done, he stops like a bully when throttled 
in the midst of a threat, or a clown, who has begun a 
fine speech and has not courage to finish it. 

On our approach to Tarragona, and when yet at a 
short distance from it, we passed under a stone arch of 
vast dimensions, and of elegant, though unadorned con- 
stuction. It was perfect in all its parts, and though the 
rain and winds of many centuries had rounded the angles 
of the uncemented stones that composed the pile, not one 
had fallen from its place. This road, then, over which 
our mules and diligence now hurried so rapidly, was the 
relic of a Roman way ; and that arch, which still rose 
over us in all the simple elegance of classic times, had 
been raised by a Scipio or aCsBsar, in honor of some for- 
gotten triumph. 

Just before reaching Tarragona, the road led along the 
beach where a number of boats were hauled up, with 
nets suspended to their masts. All was bustle and ac- 
tivity among the Catalan fishermen ; some carrying their 
fish to market, others mending their nets and greasing 
the bottoms of their boats, in preparation for the next day's 
voyage. At the end of the beach before us stood Tar- 
ragona, perched on the summit of a rocky eminence. 
It was everywhere surrounded with walls and irregular 
fortifications, and bristling with steeples and antique tow- 
ers, which rose above the mass, while at the foot of the 
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roek was a ikioIq stretching far into the sea, and gWing 
shelter to a few square-rigged and smaller vessels. The 
diligence soon arrived at the loot of the hill, wound slow- 
ly up its side, and, when within the town, drove to the 

^wide open door of the posada. This building was of 
very different construction from any inn I had yet seen ; 
for the whole of the ground floor was left open for carta 
and other vehicles, while^ the stables for mules, horses, 
and asses stood farther in the rear. The kitchen and all 
the apartments were in the stories over head. Conduct- 
ed by the stable boy who carried my trunk, I was 
able to find out the obscure stairway, and trace my way 
to the common eating room, where bur dinner was already 
smoking on the board. 

I found my companions in a room, whose balconies 
overlooked the Plaza, or large open ijQUfiU'e, earnestly 
employed in swallowing down their food ; for they were to 
set off again in a few monents for Reus, a very flourish- 
ing agricultural and manufacturing town, which lies inland 
from Tarragona, and where the Catalan industry still con- 
tinues to make he^d against the pervading depression. 
They^soon ailer rose from table, descended, and took their 
seats in the diligence ; and when they disappeared at the 
end of the Plaza, I returned from the balcony to which I 
had wandered, as if loth to part with these acquaintances 
of a few hours' standing, and proceeded in iflence to 
despatch my solitary meal. Never in my hfe did I feel 
more completely alone ; for the girl that waited upon 

^ me at table spoke even less Spanish than myself, and it 
was therefore vain to attempt - a conversation. What 
would I not have given for the friendly presence of my 
social and familiar Frenchman ? I had a letter for a 
merchant, and the delivery of it might have secured me 
a pleasant afternoon, and an in sight into whatever was cu- 
rious in this once famous city ; but not feeling in the most 
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pleasant mood to deliver a note of hand for hospitaiitj, I 
took my hat and wandered forth into the streets of Tar« 
ragona, without any fixed purpose, bending my steps which' 
ever way chanee might lead them. At the western end 
of the Pl^a I found a gate opening upon a cultivated 
valley, which was not without its attractions. Over the 
ravine below, was an aqueduct, raised upon a double row 
of arches, which furnished the city with water,, and added 
greatly to the beauty of the scene. I wandered towards 
this monument which Roman hand^ had raised, and found 
near it a small, stream, beside which a number of women 
were employed in washing. Seating myself near tbem^ 
I listened to their prattle, their Jaugh, and their song, un« 
til the sun sank below the horizon ; and when they all 
gathered their work together and departed, I followed 
them into the city. 

As I returned to the Plaza, it was the hour of piiseo or 
promenade, and in any other city in Spain it would have 
been crowded by walkers of every sex and age, enjoying 
this salutary recreation ; but here a few priests and friaris, 
fewer citizens, and one or two Spanish officers variously 
and grotesquely dressed in antique cocked hats of oil cloth, 
military surtouts, and jingling sabres, were all who loiter- 
ed through the walks. How different the last from the 
light-hearted Frenchmen I had seen at Barcelona ! In- 
stead of their military frankness, these officers scowled on 
all who passed them. There was little of the soldier about 
them except their thick mustaches, and it was easy to 
conjecture that they owed their rank, rather to a zeal in 
the royalist cause, the efftct either of interest or fanati- 
cism, than to military experience. 

As I looked round upon the squalid structures of Tar- 
ragona and these gloomy beings moving among them, it 
was difficult to believe that the city which now scarce 
numbers six thousand half fed inhabitants, was indeed 
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thatTarraco which had been founded by^the PhoBniciaii8| 
and which, under the Romans, counted near half a mi^ 
lion of population, and became the largest city that ever 
existed in Spain. Yet history furnishes abundant proof 
of the importance of TsUraco, and the remains ^f temples 
that still exist in Tarragona, of a palace of Augustus, a 
theatre, an amphitheatre, and an aqueduct, are ccmcki- 
sive as to its site. It is sufficient, therefore, to name 
Hamilcar, Hannibal, and Asdrubal, the Scipios, Pompey^ 
Julius Caesar, and Augustus, as having trod the soil of 
Tarragona, to awaken the loftiest associations. 
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The morning after my solitary ramble among the ruins 
of Tarraco, I was called very early, in order to be in 
readiness for the departure of the Barcelona and Valen- 
cia diligence, in which my seat had previously been taken. . 
I had come thus far in the Reus coach, with the view of 
rendering the ride less continuous, and travelling as much 
as possible by day. My new travelling companions, less 
mindful of their comfort, had only enjoyed a halt of two 
or three hours, and had not therefore been at the trouble 
of undressing ; so that when I got to the eating-room 
they were already assembled. Among them was a mid- 
dle-aged man, dressed in a harlequin frock coat, buttoned 
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high in the neck, and covere,d with frogs and gimp ; wide 
striped pantaloons, and a pair of brass-heeled boots ; on 
his. head was a plush cap bound with tawdry gold lace, 
round his neck a bandanna, and over his other garments 
an ample brown cloak, well linedVith velvet. This was 
the most. distinguished looking personage of our partj ; 
his air was decidedly soldierlike, and I set him down at 
once as a military man. But he turned out to be only a 
Valencian merchant, or shopkeeper, which in Spain are 
synonymous terms, there being now no merchants in the 
country, except those who likewise keep shops. The 
same may be said of Spanish bankers as a class ; for the 
universal depression of commerce does not admit of that 
subdivision of its pursuits, which is found in more flour- 
ishing countries. I had afterwards frequent occasion in 
Spain to notice the milHary air and bearing, even of its 
more peaceful inhabitants, and a disposition in them to 
inci^ase this effect by their mode of dressing. This 
fierce looking but goodnatured Valencian, as he proved 
to be, had with him his wife, a woman of thirty, round 
and fat, as Spanish married women usually are. Their 
daughter, who sat between them, with a shawl covering 
her head and neck instead of the cooler mantilla, was an 
interesting girl of fifteen. The rest of ray future con»- 
panions were students going to Valencia to attend the 
university, whose exercises were to commence with the 
coming November. They were all accoutred in the 
gloomy garb in which science may alone be wooed in 
Spain, and with which the life and animation of counte- • 
nance incidental to youth, especially when thus relieved 
from the eye of authority and brought into congenial com- 
pany, were utterly at variance. 

The party thus assembled, and of which I now became 
one, was seated round a table of pine boards, taking 
cho<eolate from cups [scarce bigger than wine glasses^ 
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which they ate like eggs by dipping narrow slices of bread 
into it, carefully rubbing the sides of the cups that the 
scanty pittance might not be diminished, each finish- 
ing with a glass of water. This chocolate, of such uni- 
versal use in Spain, is a simple composition of cocoa, 
sugar, and cinnamon, carefully ground together and 
formed into cakes. To prepare the usual portion for 
one person, an ounce is thrown into three times its weight 
of water, and when dissolved by heat, it is stirred by means 
of a piece of wood turned rapidly between the palms of 
the hands, until the whole forms a frothy consistency. 
When the chocolate was despatched, and the no less 
important matter of paying for it, rewarding the maid, 
and the like, attended to, we all obeyed the summons of 
the mayoral, took our seats in the diligence agreeably to 
the way-bill, and were soon after without the ruinous walls 
of Tarragona. 

On leaving Tarragona the road passes through a coun- 
try • of vines and olives, tolerably well cultivated, keep- 
ing generally to the sea-coast, in order to preserve its 
level, and only seeking the interior, when necessary to 
avoid a projection of land and too great an angle. This 
is the case at Col-du-Balaguer, which, as its French 
nafne indicates, is a narrow pass lying between two 
mountains. The castle of Balaguer crowns the crest of 
the mountain on the right, and commands completely the 
passage of the defile. Beyond this the road passes over 
a deep break, called Barranco-de-la-Horca — Ravine of 
♦he Gallows. This place was formerly infested" by robbers, 
who, taking advantage of the seclusion and concealment 
of the ravine, and the impossibility of escape from it, 
would take their stand at the bottom, survey at leisure 
those who entered the pass, and then selecting their game, 
plunder and murder it at pleasure. To check these 
atrocities, a gallows was erected on the very site, where 
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every robber caught in the neighbourhood was hung up 
with little ceremony. 

Before reaching Amposta, we came to a fork of the 
roads, where a small covered cart was in waiting to re- 
ceive the mail for Tortosa — a considerable city raised to 
the municipal dignity by Scipio. While the mail was 
getting down from the top of the diligence, we all set off 
to walk the remainder of the distance to the Ebro. The 
country the whole way was a barren and sandy down, des- 
titute entirely of trees and underwood ; so that it was easy 
to catch sight of the neighbouring sea and of a number 
of small keys which lay along the coast, forming an in- 
terior navigation^ as is the case in other parts of the Gulf 
of Lyons, and in a still more remarkable manner along 
the coast of the United States. 

We reached the Ebro at four in the evening, just as 
the diligence drove down to the bank. The river before 
us was the Iberus of the ancients, the classic stream 
which has furnished the poet with another and a softer 
name for Spain, and which in distant days has witnessed 
scenes of the highest importance. It was on this Ebro 
that the Scipios, Cnefius and Publius, met and conquered 
Asdrubal, when on his way into Italy with a strong force 
to join his fortunes to those of his kinsman Hannibal, al- 
ready in the neighbourhood of Rome ; and it was thus 
that the destinies of the future mistress of the world were 
decided by a battle fought in Spain, as was afterwards the 
case on the banks of this same stream in the civil wars 
of Pompey and Caesar. ' On the breaking out of those 
bloody commotions occasioned in the Roman repub- 
lic by the, private feud of two successful soldiers, when 
Pompey, pp.ssing into Macedonia, sent Petreius and 
Afranius to sustain his cause in Spain, Csesar, leaving 
Italy in doubtful subjection, went at once to the most im- 
portant of the Roman provinces, and being inferior in 
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force to Afranius and Petreiu9, threw l^imself into the 
strong hold of Lerida. On either side of Lerida flowed 
a confluent of the Ehro^ which greatly strengthened the 
defences of the city, at the same time that a bridge over 
each of them, enabled Caesar to maintain his communi- 
cations. Unfortunately for him, a freshet of unusual vi- 
olence, which came on at this critical period, swept away 
both bridges, and left him in Lerida with a scanty supply 
of food, and hemmed in on every side by water and by 
enemies. Caesar was without boats or other means of 
constructing a bridge, and famine began to be felt among 
his followers. His situation was indeed so critical, that 
the exulting letters of the two lieutenants revived the 
hopes of the Fompeian faction at Rome, and induced 
many to declare themselves in its favor. But the genius 
of Caesar rose superior to his embarrassments. He re- 
membered to have seen in Britain boats formed of a 
light frame of osiers bound with sinews, and covered with 
the skins of animals. He caused a number of these to 
be speedily constructed ; transported them under cover of 
the night, on chariot wheels, higher up the river, and when 
the morning sun arose, the baffled Pompeians had the mor- 
tiflcation to see Caesar with a bridge over the stream, and 
in possession of an eminence which secured his commu- 
nications. Plenty soon returned into the camp of Caesar ; 
and when reinforcements of cavalry had arrived from 
France, he took the field against his late besiegers, sum- 
moned them in a situation not dissimilar to what had lately 
been his own, and by their capitulation and his own clem- 
ency paved the way to still greater victories.* 

No stream, however, can stand in greater need of the 
poet's fancy and the scholar's associations than the Ebro, 
at least such as it presents itself at Araposta. To me it 

* Commentar. do Bello Civili. 
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offered no greater attractions than the muddiest of rivers 
flowing through a flat, sandy, and uncultivated country ; 
with nought but a desert on the left bank, and on the right 
the poverty-stricken town of Amposta, with its tottering 
battlements skirting the course of the stream, and a few 
antique coasters and fishing boats, clinging to them for 
support against the rapidity of the current. Here we 
found a large scow in waiting to receive the diligence. 
The mules were detached from it, except two, and these 
drew it on hoard. This done, the remainder of the team 
were fastened to the boat by a long line, and made to draw 
it far up the stream, when we struck across, and, by the 
assistance of two ponderous oars were enabled to gain 

< the opposite beach, and the kingdom of Valencia. 

We were not long in reaching the posada at which we 
were to sup and pass the night, and which lay near the 
ferry. Here preparations were at once made for our 
evening meal, while, to pass the time, the passengers 
loitered along the bank of the river or through the equal- 
ly cheerless streets of Amposta. The fishermen and la- 
borers had already returned from their daily occupations, 
and were sitting alone,, each at the sill of his door, and 
resting his head on his hand ; or else were collected in 
groups at the corners, eyeing us as we passed, an,d mak- 
ing remarks, doubtless, upon the singularity of our attire, 
compared with their own. My own astonishment was 
probably greater than theirs ; for I had never before seen 
the singular costume of the Valencian peasants. In the 
short distance of a few leagues, and without any sensible 
change of climate, the long pantaloon of the Catalan, ex- 
tending from his shoulders to the ground, is exchanged for 
loose breeches of linen, called bragasy which tie over the 
hips with a drawing-string, and which, like the Highland 

' kilt, terminate above the knee. Besides this airy and 
convenient garment, the Valencian wears a shirt, a waist- 
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noat, itraw or hempen sandals, and a long red cap like 
the Catalan, or instead of the latter a cotton handkerchief, 
tied round the head and hanging down behind. His legs 
lire in general bare, or only covered with a leathern gai- 
ter laced on tightly, or more frequently a 'stocking with- 
out a foot. Instead of the velvet jacket and silver but- 
tons of the Catalan, the Valencian wears a long woollen 
sack, called marUay edged with fringe, and chequered 
like a plaid. This hangs carelessly over one shoulder on 
ordinary occasions, and when the air is sharp he rolls 
himself tightly up in it ; if he has a burthen to carry, he 
puts it in one end of his sack, and lets it hang behind him, 
whilst the remainder serves to keep him warm ; and in 
sowing a field, the manta is the depository whence he 
takes the seed, to drop it into the furrow. Nor was there 
a less striking difibrence in the figure and faces of these 
natives of two neighbouring provinces of the same king- 
dom, than I had noticed in their dress. The stature of 
the Valencians seemed less than that of the Catalans, 
and their faces, instead of indicating a northern origin, 
were of an Asiatic cast. Indeed, as I looked upon their 
red and well turned limbs and sunburnt faces, unshaded 
save by the straight black hair that hung about them, I 
was strongly reminded of the red inhabitants of our for- 
ests. 

When the sun was down, I wandered back to the posada. 
A group of three of these oddly accoutred Valencians 
was sitting before the entrance to the court-yard, with 
their naked legs crossed before them, and busily engaged 
with a pack of dirty cards, which they dealt upon the sack 
of one of them spread out in the midst. They had been 
thus engaged when the diligence arrived, were still at it 
when I went forth to walk, and now at the end of an hour 
the cards and money continued to circulate, and the busi- 
ness was not yet settled. Within the court our mayoral 
bad been employed in examining the gear and oiling the 
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wheels of the diligence, and, having finished this taak^ 
was turning it round with the assistance of the stable boy ^ 
in readiness for our departure, which was to take place 
at two in the morning. I put my hand to s^ wheel, to as« 
sist the operation, and when everything was adjusted to 
his wish, the mayoral drew on his jacket, pulled his red 
cap closer over his head, as if sensible of the gro^wing 
coolness, and having thrust his hands under the sash 
which girded his loins, we continued to talk of the jour- 
ney of the next day, of Valencia, the fair city to which 
we were going, and of a thousand other things, until the 
summons came that supper was ready. 

I found our table spread in a very large room which 
was strewed with boxes and straw panniers, while in 
one corner was a heap of algarroba beans, which are 
gathered from a large overgrown tree, very co^mnon 
in this part of the country, and which furnish fodder for 
the mules. In the midst of all this confusion was a wood- 
en table covered with a clean cloth, plates of English 
earthen ware, and an odd assortment of knives with 
French forks, which were of iron, tinned over in imita- 
tion of silver. My companions were already seated up- 
on long wooden benches, and silently employed with the 
soup. This was succeeded by the puchero or o//a, a dish 
of universal use in Spain, which takes its name from the 
earthern jug or iron pot in which it is prepared. It con- 
sists of an odd mixture of beef, chicken, a species of pea 
called garbanzo, in great favor among the Spaniards, and 
of a great variety of vegetables, the whole being seasoned 
plentifully with garlic, and a small piece of salt pork or 
bacon. ^ This is the common oUa, such as one meets with 

♦ No good Spaniard can make a meal without a piece of pork, how- 
ever small. In every compound, there must always enter a miaja de 
iocino. Their fondness for this greasy food originated in those days, 
when great numbers of Jews and Saracens forswore their faith, and be- 
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everywhere in Spaia ; but the ollapodridaie a rarer dish, 
a manner of ark where animals of every color and every 
kind, meet and are represented as in a common congress. 
After the puchero came roast fowls and sallad, which we 
ate together, as in France ; and then a dessert of oltvesy 
apples, figs, almonds and grapes, dried in the shade, which, 
though a little withered, still preserved their juice and 
sweetness. Last of all, a decanter of brandy impregnated 
with anise, as Spanish brandy usually is, was placed on 
the table. Each person, ladies and all, swallowed a portion 
of it unadulterated, from small Dutch cordial glasses cu- 
riously ornamented and gilded, which, from the manner in 
which they were produced from an antique chest that stood 
in the corner, were evidently in high estimation at Amposta. 
Such was the nature of our repast ; and a hungry man 
could scarcely have complained of it. But the manner 
in which it was eaten, or rather devoured, was by no 
means so free from objection. £ach of our Catalan stu- 
dents would grapple the dish he fancied, tear off a por- 
tion with his fork or fingers, as was most convenient, and 
then resign what was left to the first applicant. I thought 
that I had never before seen people behave so ill at 
talife ; unless it had been on board of a steamboat on our 
Hudson, where an elegance of decoration, which is rare- 
ly found but in the palaces of kings or in the Eastern fa- 
bles, and still more the harmony of surrounding nature, 
would necessafily soften the manners and promote re- 
finement, were they not counteracted by the spirit of des- 
patch, which all seem to catch ^sympathetically from re- 
volving wheels and dashing paddles. 

came Christians, in order to escape the edicts which would drive them 
from their houses. Those who still leaned to their ancient religion, 
contmued naturally enough to ohserve its tenets, and of course to re- 
ject the food of an unclean and forbidden beast. Hence the eating of 
pork became, among the trusty and true Christians, at once a profession 
of &ith, and proof of orthodoxy. 
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I • 

When thQsii uncouth Catalans were prettjF well gorged^ 

I they gradually became less exclusive, would be at the 

trouble of offering to others the dkh of whi«h they had 
already partaken, and, growing more polite as they grew 
lessr hungry, would even help others before helping them- 
selves. This politeness was more especially extended 

! to our fair Valenciana ; and when the desert came, each 

one who sat near her, a^ler paring an apple would first offer 
Ijqr a portion of it on the end of a knife. This she al- 
Mcays accepted, and ate either the whole or part of it, as 
if usage rendered it obligatory. These acts of courtesy 

' were sometimes accompanied with gallant speeches, which, 

instead of being received amiss by the lively girl, were 
either laughed at of retorted. Afler being accustomed 
to the retiring modesty of young girls in France, I was 
* much startled at this freedom of manners in our Valen- 

ciana, and still more so at the indifference of her father 

/ and mother, who, so long as they saw that ^e was in 

I sight and sitting between them, seemed to care little for 

' " a few hardy words. 

Supper being over and paper cigars lit by most of the 
company, the landlady went round the table to collect 
her dues, followed by a modern Maritornes, with h^^d 
outstretched to receive the expected gratuity. The de- 
mand was sixtten reals for each, and two more for 
those who wanted chocolate in the morning. The Cat- 
alans exclaimed against the charge, pronounced it out- 
rageous, and swore that at least ten reals must be for the 
ruido de casa, or noise of the house, which is a fair sub- 
ject of taxation in any Spanish posado. Finding, howeves, 

, that the matter was not to be got rid of in any other way, 

each fell to chasing his money about in his pockets, and 
having drawn it forth, reluctant to appear on such an oc- 
casion, the account was at length balanced ; not, however, 
without a supplemental dispute with Maritornes, on the 
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questions of a real or a half real. This over, we were 
shown to our sleeping place, which was beside the eat- 
ing-room, and which had a small double door, fastened 
with a swinging bar, as in our stables. It had likewise a 
single window with an iron grating, which looked upon 
the court-yard, and which, instead of a sash, was furnish- 
ed with a door? Eight beds, spread on cots, were arrang- 
ed at convenient distances round the room, for the accom- 
modation of our party, with the exception of the Valen- 
cian family, and at the head of each bed was a ricketj 
chair ,which, from its own infirmity or the inequalities of the 
ground, for the apartment had no other floor, leaned fear- 
fully with one leg in the air, or else sought support by re- 
clining against the bed. Having" closed the window, to 
keep the night air out, I chose a bed from among th# 
number, and, without investigating too nicely the ques- 
tion of clean sheets, threw myself upon it and was soon 
unconscious of the conversation which my companions 
still maintained in their discordant Catalan, no less than 
of the munching of the mules, and jingling of their bells, 
as they fed and moved about in the adjoining stable. 

Towards two the next morning, a knocking at the court- 
yard gate announced the arrival of the courier from Tor- 
tosa, for whom we were waiting to recommence our 
journey. This noise was succeeded by the voices of the 
stablemen, and jingling of bells, as the mules were brought 
out and attached to the diligence ; and very soon after, all 
further idea of sleep was banished by the mayoral with 
a lamp in his hand, putting his head and red cap inside 
of the door, and shouting long and loudly, * Arriba ! arri- 
ha ! seniores ! ya vamosy or ^ Up ! up and away, sirs ! ' In 
a few minutes we had drawn on our clothes, swallowed 
the chocolate with which the maid was waiting in 
the outer apartment, and taken our seats as before. 
The mayoral placed himself on the box, and a young 

7 
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Catalan, our postillion, taking the leading mule by the 
head, guided it out ofthe court, and continued to run be-* 
side it until we were completely clear of Amposta, and 
on the high road to Valencia ; then releasing the impa- 
tient animal, he bestowed the customary lash on it, and 
on each of its followers, and vaulted to the station of his 
companion. The mayoral relinquished the reins to the 
lad, whom he called Pepito, which is a diminotive of 
Pepe or Jose, and is expressive of affection. This Pe- 
pito was even more lively and active that is common with 
those of his age and stirring occupation ; and when he 
had taken the reins, as the mayoral rolled himself up 
in blankets and prepared for a nap, he spoke inspir- 
ingly to the mules, and cracked his whip, as if satisfied 
and happy. Poor fellow ! — I remefhber these little cir- 
cumstances the better from the fate which afterwards 
befell him. 

Before we had been an hour without the barrier of 
Amposta, our mayoral had yielded to the drowsiness oc- 
casioned by two sleepless nights, and was snoring audi- 
bly as he leaned his head against the window in front of me. 
Pepito, too, had wearied of his own gaiety, and ceasing 
to encourage the mules with whip and voice, allowed 
them to trot onward in the middle of the road at their 
own gait. Beside me, on the right, was a young man 
whom I had known to be a candidate for the priesthood, 
by a narrow stock of black silk with violet stripes, which 
he wore about his neck, in addition to the common garb 
of the student. Though there were in the party several 
other aspirants to the sacred office, he alone was moping* 
and reserved ; indeed he seemed to have put on in antici- 
pation, that cloak of gravity, which, as it is in the Spanish 
church the surest road to honors and preferment, is also 
the closest covering for an irregular life. Though we 
were alone together in the cabriolet, we had scarce ex- 
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changed a dozen wotds since leaving Tarragona ; and 
now he too was^motionless in his corner, either wriq>t in 
pious abstraction from the cares of this world, or buried 
in the more mundane forgetfulness of sleep. Thus pow* 
erfolly invited by the example of those who were near me, I 
caught the drowsy infection, and having nestled snugly into 
my corner, soon lost entirely the realities of existence ^in 
that mysterious state which Providence has provided as a 
cure for every ill. 

As the thoughts of a man when alone in a distant 
land, without any outward objects to attract his attention, 
are apt to do, mine before I fell asleep had wandered 
iMick to a home from which I had been some time absent, 
and which, in contradiction to every other law of attrac- 
tion, is ever found to draw us more powerfulfy the fur- 
ther we recede. These waking reflections passed insen- 
sibly into sleeping dreams, and I soon realized what 
before I had only hoped ; for, if it be true that men easily 
believe whatever they anxiously desire, how much more 
is this the case when sleep has taken the place of 
sensibility. Thus I was suddenly transported some 
thousands of miles nearer home, and having connected 
what was real in my situation with what was only fanci- 
iul, I believed that I was on the last stage of my jour- 
ney towards my native city. 

This pleasing deception had not lasted long, when the 
noise of the hoofs and bells of our mules, and the clatter- 
ing of the wheels were silenced. The rapid progress of the 
diligence ceasing as suddenly, and my body, which it had 
kept |nug in the corner, still retaining its momentum, 
was thrown forward with my head against the pannel. 
I was now awake ; but as if loth to relinquish so pleasing 
a dream, I at first fancied myself arrived at the end of 
my journey. The delusion was but momentary. There 
were voices without, speaking in accents of violence, and 
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whose idiom was not of my country. I now raised my* 
self erect on my seat, rubbed my eyes, and directed 
them out of the windows. 

By the light of a lantern 4hat blazed from the top of 
the diligence, I could discover that this part of the road 
was skirted by olive trees, and that the mules, having 
come in contact with some obstacle to their progress, 
bad been curtailed of their open column, and brought to* 
gether into a close huddle, where they stood as if afraid 
to move, with pricked ears and frightened, gazing upon 
each other in dumb wonder at the unaccustomed inter- 
ruption. A single glance to the right hand gave a clue 
to unravel the mystery. Just beside the fore wheel of the 
diligence stood a man dressed in that wild garb of Va- 
lencia whi^h I had seen for the first time in Amposta. 
Hts red cap was drawn closely over his forehead, reach* 
ing far down the back, and his striped manta, instead of 
bring rolled round him, hung unembarrassed from on^ 
slioulder. Whilst his left leg was thrown forward' m 
preparation, a musket was levelled in his hands, alouf^ 
the barrel of which his eye glared fiercely upon the 
tisage of the conductor. On the other side, the scene 
was somewhat different. Pepe being awake when the 
interruption took place, was at once sensible of its na- 
ture. He had abandoned the reins, and jumped firom 
h£s seat to the road side, intending to escape amofig the 
trees. Unhappy youth, that he should not have accom- 
plished his purpose ! He was met by the muzzle of a 
musket when he had scarce touched the ground, and a 
third rufiian appearing at the same moment from the 
treacherous concealment of the tr^e towards which he 
started, he was effectually taken and brought round 
into the road, where he was made to stretch himself 
out upon his face, as had already been done with the 
conductor. 
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I could now distinctly hear one of these robbers — ^for 
such they were — inquire in Spanish of the mayoral as to 
the number of passengers he had brought ; if any were 
armed ; whether there was any money in the diligence ; 
and then, as a conclusion to tKe interrogatory, demand- 
ing ^ La boha / ' in a more angry tone. The poor fellow 
did as ho was told. He raised himself high enough to 
draw a large leathern purse from an inner pocket, and, 
stretching his hand upward to deliver it, he said, ^ Toma 
UBted eaballerOy pero no me quila usted la yida /' or, 
* Take it, sir, but leave my life I ' Such, however, did 
not seem to be the robber's intention. He went to the 
road side, and bringing a stone from a large heap which 
had been collected to be broken and thrown on the 
road, he fell to beating the mayoral upon the head with 
it. The unhappy man, when thus assailed, sent forth 
the most piteous cries for misericdrdia and piedad ; he 
invdced the interposition of Jesu ChristOy Santiago ^Bpoa^ 
tal y Martivy La Virgen del Pt/ar, and all those sainted 
names, which, being accustomed himself to hear pro- 
nounced with awful reverence, were most likely to prove 
efficacious in arresting the fury of his assassin. But he 
might as well have asked pity of the stone that smote 
him, as of the wretch to whose fell fury it had furnished a 
weapon. He struck and struck again, until becoming at 
length more earnest in the task, he laid his musket be- 
side him, and worked with both hands upon his victim. 
The cries for pity which blows had first excited, blows 
at length quelled. They had gradually increased with 
the sufiSring to the most terrible shrieks, and when this 
became too strong to bear, it worked its own cure. The 
shrieks declined into low and inarticulate moans, which, 
with a deep drawn and agonized gasp for breath and an 
occasional convulsion, alone remained to show that the 
vital principle had not yet departed. 
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It fared no better, nay, even worse with Pepe, though 
instead of the cries for pity which had availed the may-- 
oral so little, he uttered nothing but low moans that died 
away in the dust beneath him. One might have thought 
that the youthful appearance of the lad would have en- 
sured him compassion. But the case was different. 
The robbers were doubtless of Amposta, and being ac- 
quainted with him, dreaded recognition ; so that what in 
almost any situation in the world would have formed a 
claim to kindness, was here his greatest misfortune. 
When both the victims had been rendered insensible, 
there was a short pause, and a consultation foUowed in 
a low tone between the ruffians ; and then they proceed- 
ed to execute the further plans which had been concert- 
ed between them. The first went round to the left side 
of the diligence, and having unhooked the iron shoe and 
placed it under the wheel as an additional security 
against escape, he opened the door of the interior, and 
mounting on the steps, I could hear him distinctly utter- 
ing a terrible threat in Spanish, and demanding an ounce 
of gold from each of the passengers. This was answer- 
ed by an expostulation from the Valencian storekeeper, 
who said that they had not so much money, but what 
they had would be given willingly. There was then a 
joigling of purses, some pieces dropping on the floor in 
the hurry and agitation of the moment. Having remain- 
ed a moment in the door of the interior, he did not come 
to the cabriolet, but passed at once to the rotunda. 
Here he used greater caution, doubtless from having 
seen the evening before at Amposta that it contained no 
women, but six young students who were all stout fel- 
lows. They were made to come down^ one by one, from 
their strong hold, deliver their money and watches, and 
then lie down flat upon their faces in the road. 
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Meanwhile, the second robber, after consulting with 
his companion, had returned to the spot where the zagal 
Pepe lay rolling from side to side. As he went towards 
him he drew a knife from the folds of his sash, and hav- 
ing opened it, he placed one of his naked legs on either 
side of his victim. Pushing aside the jacket of the youth, 
he bent forward and dealt him many blows, moving over 
every part of the body, as if anxious^to leave none unsa- 
luted. The young priest, my companion, shrunk back 
into his corner, and hid his face within his shivering fin- 
gers ; but my own eyes seemed spell-bound, for I could 
not withdraw them from the cruel spectacle, and my ears 
were more sensible than ever. Though the windows at 
the front and sides were still xlosSd^ I could distinctly 
hear each stroke of the murderous knife, as it entered its 
victim. It was not a blunt sound as of a weapon that 
meets with positive resistance ; but a hollow hissing noise 
as if the household implement, made to part the bread of 
peace, performed unwillingly its task of treachery. This 
moment was the unhappiest of my life ; and it struck me 
at the time that if any situation could be more worthy of 
pity than to die the dog's death of poor Pepe, it was to 
be compelled to witness his fate without the power to 
raise an arm of interposition. 

Having completed the deed to his satisfaction, this 
cold-blooded murderer came to the door of the cabriolet, 
and endeavoured to open it. He shook it violently, call- 
ing to us to assist him ; but it had chanced hitherto that 
we had always got out on the other side, and the young 
priest, who had never before been in a diligence, thought 
from the circumstance that there was but one door, and' 
therefore answered the fellow that he must go to the oth- 
er side. On the first arrival of these unwelcome visiters, 
I had taken a valuable watch which I wore, from iny 
waistcoat pocket, and stowed it snugly in my boot ; but 
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when they fell to beating in the heads of our guides I be- 
thought me that the few dollars I carried in my purse 
might not satisfy them, and replac^ed it again in readi- 
ness to be delivered at the shortest notice. These pre- 
cautions were, however, unnecessary. The third ruffian, 
who had continued to make the circuit of the diligence 
with his musket in his hand, paused a moment in the 
road ahead of us, and having placed his head to the 
ground as if to listen, presently came and spoke in an 
under tone to his companions. The conference was but 
a 'short one. They stood a moment over the mayoral 
and struck his head with the butts of their muskets, whilst 
the fellow who had before used the knife returned to 
make a few farewell; fhrilns, and in another moment they 
had all disappeared from around us. 

In consequence of the darkness, which was only par- 
tially dispelled by the lantern which had enabled me to 
see what occurred so immediately before ipe, we were not 
at once sensible of the departure of the robbers, but con- 
tinued near half an hour afler their disappearance, in the 
same situation in which they lefl us. The short breath- 
ing and chattering of teeth, lately so audible from within 
the interior, gradually subsided, and were succeeded by 
whispers of the females, and soon after by words pronoun- 
ced in a louder tone ; whilst our mutilated guides by groans 
and writhing gave evidence of returning animation. 
My companion and I slowly let down the windows beside 
us, and having looked round a while we opened the door 
and descended. The door of the interior stood open as 
it had been lefl, and those within sat each in his place in 
anxious conversation. In the rear of the coach was a 
. black heap on the ground, which I presently recognised 
for the six students who had occupied the rotunda, and 
who having been made to come down one by one, deHv- 
^r their money and watches^ and then stretch themselves 
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<hit in the road upon their faces, made the oddest figure 
one can conceite, rolled up in their black cloaks, and 
with their cocked hats of the same solemn color, emerg- 
ing at intervals from out the heap. As we came cautious- 
ly towards them, they whispered among each other, and 
then first one lifted his head to look at us, and then 
another, until finding that we were of the party, they all 
rose at once like a cloud, notwithstanding the threat 
which the robbers made to them at their departure, as 
we afterwards heard, to wait by the road side and shoot 
down the first person who should offer to stir. It will 
readily occur to the reader that if resistance to this bold 
and bloody deed should have been made at all, it was by 
these six young men, who, beihg together and further- 
more acquainted, might easily have acted with concert, 
whilst the rest of the party were as completely separated 
us though they had rode in distinct vehicles. But if it 
be considered that they had been awakened suddenly to 
a consciousness of their situation, and without any expec. 
tation of such a result, and that even though they should 
have had courage and coolness to concert resistance up- 
on so short a notice, they were to a roan unarmed, it will 
appear more natural that they should have acted precise- 
ly as they did. 

Our first care, when thus lefl to ourselves, was to see 
if anything could be done for our unfortunate guides. 
We found them rolling over in the dust and moaning in- 
articulately, except, indeed, that the conductor would oc^ 
casionally pronounce indistinctly some of those sainted 
names, whose interposition he had in vain invoked in the 
moment of tribulation. Having taken down the light 
from the top of the coach, we found them so much dis- . 
figured with bruises and with blood that recognition 
would have been impossible. The finery of poor Pepe, 
bip silver buttons aiod his sash of silk, were scarcely less 
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disfigured than his features. There happened to be ik 
our party a student of medicine, who now took the lead 
in the Samaritan office of binding with pieces of linen 
and pocket handkerchiefs, the wounds of these unhappy 
men, and in placing under their heads such things as 
were convenient to raise them from the ground. While 
thus engaged we heard the noise of footsteps in the di- 
rection of Amposta, and shortly after a man came up with 
a musket in his hand, and inquired the cause of our in- 
terruption. Having learnt the truth, and inquired the 
direction which we supposed the robbers to have taken, 
he discharged his musket towards it, and loaded and dis- 
charged again several times in rapid succession. He 
wore a species of bastard uniform, and proved to be one 
of the resguardoy or armed police, which is scattered over 
the country in Spain for the prevention of smuggling, and 
protection of lives and property ; but its members, re- 
ceiving an insufficient salary from the government for^heir 
support, as is the case with almost all the inferior servants 
of the Spanish crown, are obliged to increase their means 
the best way they can, and are often found leagued in 
practices'which it is their business to suppress. It would 
perhaps be bold to say that this man was either directly 
or indirectly engaged with those who had just robbed 
us ; but his appearance at this conjuncture was both sud- 
den and singular. 

The tragedy over, a farce succeeded which lasted un- 
til daylight. Many carts and wagons that were pass- 
ing on the road came to a halt about us ; but we could 
not proceed in our journey, nor could the bleeding guides 
be removed from the road until the alcalde of the nearest 
town should appear and take cognizance of the outrage. 
He came at length, a fat little man with a red cockade in 
his hat, in token of the loyalty which had doubtless pro- 
cured him his office. He commenced examining the scene 
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of bloodshed with an air of professional abstraction, which 
showed that this was not the first time he had been called 
from bed on such an occasion. He put his hand into the 
puddle of blood beside the mayoral, and gave the stode 
with which his head had been broken, in care to one of 
his attendants. This done, one of the carts which had 
halted near us was put in requisition to carry off the poor 
fellows, who had now lain rolling and weltering in the 
diist for more than two hours. There was some difficulty 
to get the people who stood by to lift the bodies into the 
cart, and we were ourselves obliged to perform the task, 
which all seemed anxious to avoid. From this circum- 
stance and what I afterwards heard, I learned that in 
Spain a person found near the body of a murdered man 
is subject to detention and imprisonment, either as a wit- 
ness, or as one suspected of the crime ; and it is owing 
to this singular fact that Spaniards, instead of hurrying to 
lend succour, avoid a murdered man as they would avoid 
a murderer. Indeed, it may be doubted whether in Spain 
the law be not more dreaded by the peaceful inhabitant, 
than the very robbers and murderers from whom it 
should protect him. When a murder has been commit- 
ted in a house, the first step of justice is to seize not on- 
ly all the occupants, but to carry off whatever furniture it 
may contain, until nothing but the walls be ]ef\. Hence 
it is that now, as in the time of Gil Bias, the word Jii«- 
Hdaj which should inspire the honest with confidence, is 
never pronounced without a shudder. 

These painful scenes at length had an end, and the 
cart into which the guides had been placed returned slow- 
ly towards Amposta. Before it drove away, the mayoral 
showed symptoms of returning sensibility ; but Pepe 
seemed in his agony. Two soldiers of the resguardo 
took their places to conduct the diligence; and when the 
rope which the robbers had stretched across the road from 
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tree to tree had been removed, the mules were again set 
in motion, hurrying from the scene of disaster, as though 
they had been sensible of its horrors. The day had now 
completely dawned, and the sun rising into a cloudless 
sky shone abroad upon a fertile country and the peaceful 
scenes of cultivation. There was little, however, in the 
change to inspire cheerfulness or consolation ; for if na- 
ture looked so fair, man sank in the comparison. 

The first place we came to was San Carlos ; one of 
the netD populations established by the patriotic Olavide. 
We halted in the public place, which stood in the form of 
an amphitheatre, and were soon surrounded by all the 
village worthies to hear once and again from the now lo^ 
quacious students the story of our misfortunes. It was, 
however, no novelty to them ; and when they had seen us 
entering the town, driven by the cut-throat resguardo, 
who held muskets in their hands instead of whips, they 
were all, doubtless, as certain of what had happened as 
when in possession of the details. The alcalde of San 
Carlos came forth with especial consequence to receive 
official information of the outrage ; then consulting with 
the rusty commandant of a few ragged soldiers who com- 
posed the garrison, part of them were sent off to search 
for the robbers already snug a-bed, perhaps, in Amposta^ 
and part were ordered to accompany the diligence to 
Vinaro^, whfere our mules were to be changed. 

Vinaroz is quite a large town, and as we entered it 
the inhabitants were up in arms at the unusual detention of 
the diligence. We had scarce stopped ere we were com- 
pletely hemmed in by curious people ; so, leaving my 
Catalan companions to find consolation in imparting their 
sorrows, I pushed my way through groups of half naked 
Yalencians, royalist volunteers of most unprepossessing 
appearance, and greasy monks of Saint Francis, until, 
having cleared the crowd and reached the court-yard, 
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Aionnted at once to the eating room of the posada. Here 
were parties of travellers still more interested in the story 
of our misfortune than those below, who had merelj an 
idle curiosity to gratify. Two Catalan gentlemen, who 
were travelling from Madrid to Barcelona in their own 
carriage, cross-questiooed me as to the dangers that lay in 
the road before them, and in return for the consolation I 
imparted, told me that the same thiog might happen to 
me any day in Spain ; that in La Mancha the robbers no 
longer skulked among the trees and bushes, like snakes, 
but patrolled the country on horseback and at a gallop ; 
that hitherto I had passed along the seacoast where the 
country was well cultivated and populous, and the inns 
good ; but that towards Madrid I should find a naked 
plain, destitute of trees, of water, of houses, and of cul- 
tivation, with inns still more miserable than the poverty 
of the country justified ; and learning at last that nd mo* 
tive of business or necessity, had brought me into Spain, 
they wondered that I should have left the kind looks and 
words, the comforts and security which meet the stranger 
in France, to roam over a country which they firankly 
owned was fast relapsing into barbarity. I half wonder- 
ed at myself, and dreading further discouragement from 
these sorry comforters, I abandoned their society, to see 
about getting something to -eat ; for, in consequence of 
the detention we everywhere met with, it would be three 
in the afternoon before we could regach Torre Blanca, 
the usual stopping place of the diligence. There was fish 
frying in some part of the house, and now, as I scented 
my way to tho kitchen, I thought that there was still a con- 
solation. 

The kitchen of the posada at^ Vinaroz offered a scene 
of unusual confusion. The hostess was no other than 
the mother of Pepe, a very decent looking Catalan wo- 
man, who, I understood, had been sent there the year 
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before by the diligence company, which is concerned id 
an the inns at which their coaches stop throughout the 
line. She had already been told of the probable fate of 
her son, and was preparing to set off for Amposta in the 
deepest afiUction ; and yet her sorrow, though evidently 
real, was singularly combined with a concern for matters 
of an inferior and different interest. The unusual de- 
mand for breakfast by fourteen hungry passengers, had 
created some little confusion, and the poor woman, in- 
stead of leaving these matters to take care of themselves, 
felt the force of habit, and was issuing a variety of orders 
to her assistant ; nor was she unmindful of her appear- 
ance, but had already changed her frock and stockings, 
preparatory to departure, and thrown on her mantilla. 
It was indeed a singular and piteous sight to see the poor 
perplexed woman changing some fish that was frying, 
lest they should be burnt on one side, adjusting and re- 
pinning her mantilla, and sobbing and crying all in the 
same breath. When the man came, however, to say that 
file mule was in readiness, everything was forgotten but 
tiie feelings of the mother, and she hurried off in deep 
and unsuppressed affliction. 

So long as the daylight lasted, our road continued to 
follow the genera,! line of the coast, and passed through 
a country of vines and olives, which, by its fertility and 
labored cultivation, began already to indicate the fair 
kingdom o( Valencia, the garden of Spain, so renowned 
throughout ail Europe. The season, though much later 
than in Catalonia, and still more so thah in Provence, was 
nevertheless the season of decaying cultivation, and na- 
ture was beginning to put on a graver dress. There was 
enough in this and in the events of the past night to pro- 
mote melancholy, had][other causes been wanting ; but the 
whole road was skirted with stone crosses, that had been 
raised opposite to as many scenes of robbery and assassi- 
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nation."* Thej were rudely fashioned from blooks of 
«tone, with a short inscription cut on each of ciqvi maUk^ 
ron d FulanOy or here they killed Peter or Tom, on such 
a day of the year ; and almost every (me had a stone uj^ 
on it in a hollow which had been gradually worn there. 
This usage y which is not peculiar to Spain, is vaiiottstj 
accounted for. Some say that it originates in a d^sir^ 
to cover the ashes of the dead. But such cwiaot be itm 
cause here, since the bodies of the people thus Biyu»derQ4 
are not buried by the road side, but in the c^ampo soMito 
of a neighbouring village. It is also asserted that a su* 
perstitious feeling leads to the placing of a stoae in tibit 
manner,^ as an evidence of detestation towards the mup' 
derer. Be it as it may, this line of crosses, pla<^^ singlji 
or in groups of two or three along the toad to Valencia, 
was a sufficient proof that the inhabitants af^ indeed en* 
titled to that character for perfidy which they beax 
throughout Spain. It furnished a well fl^ indes of 
treachery and murder, of avarice, revenge, and all tboMi 
darker passions which degrade our nature. Many of tbQ 
crosses were very old ; others bore date in ilm last oen- 
tury ; many denoted the murderous struggle for indepeiv 
dence in later times, whilst a still greater aumber had 
been erected in the turbulent period of the Constitution, 
and bore testimony to the fury of religious and politic^ 
fanaticism. As we passed rapidly along, I glaneed with 

♦ And here and there, as up the crag you spring,, 
Mark many rude-carved crosses near the path ; 
Yet deem not these Devotion's offering — 
These are memorials frail of murderoas wrath ; 
For wheresoever the shrieking victim hath 
Poured forth his blqod beneath the aamssin's knifeii 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath ; 
And grove and glert with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures not life. 

Child^ HarM, 
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a feverish interest at each, whilst mj fancy, taking th0 
brief inscription as a text, and calling up the recollectionff 
of the night before, endeavoured to furnish forth the sto- 
ry of disaster. 

At Torre Blanca, as at every place we came to du- 
ring the remainder of the journey, there was a most an*- 
noying scene caused by the garrulity of the students and 
the curiosity of the gossipping portion of the inhabitants. 
Acting upon the principle of shutting the stable door afler 
the steed was stolen, the military commandant of the town 
ordered four ill-fed dragoons to mount on as many worse 
fed horses and accompany ns to Yillareal. Though the 
number of these soldiers was so limited, ' there was as 
great a variety in their caps and uniforms as though they 
had been brought together from different corps. Some 
had boots with spurs on the heels, others laced shoes with 
a spur on the right foot, and, instead of snug valises of 
leather, they had saddle-bags of old canvass tied to their 
saddles. Though their accoutrements were- so defective, 
they made up in long black mustaches, and eyes of fire 
that were constantly on the look out for enemies ; and 
when there were any objects of suspicious appearance in 
the road before us, they would prepare their carabines, 
and, kicking their jaded beasts into a gallop, hurry for- 
ward in a way. that showed that good looks were the 
least of their qualificatioRS.. 

At Villareal we were beset as before ; but an excel- 
lent supper, served with cleanliness and taste, furnished 
a solace to the misfortunes of our party, which by this 
time had nearly emptied itself of 4ts grief. At eleven in 
the night we once more set forward with an escort of four 
foot soldiers ; for there were no dragoons at Villareal to 
relieve those who had come with us from Torre Blanca. 
These fellows belonged to the corps of Provincials, a 
species of drafted militia, furnished as a quota by each 
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{>ToviAce. Thej^were miserably accoutred, and, instead 
of shoes, wore nothing on their feet bat the straw sandal 
of Catalonia and Valencia. Few soldiers, however, could 
ha^e matched them on a march. There was only ro<»n 
for one of them on the bench of the mayoral, and the re« 
maining three were obliged, therefore, to run constantly 
beside us, loaded as they were with muskets and cartouch 
boxes. In this way they performed the twentythree 
miles that lie between Villareal and >Murviedro, always 
keeping pace with the rapid motion of the diligence. 

The inconsiderable town of Murviedro, in which we 
paused towards daylight for a change of mules, was no 
other than the ancient Saguntum, once so flourishing and 
celebrated, and whose cruel destruction by Hannibal gaT« 
rise to the second Punic war. Saguntum is said to have 
been founded about two centuries before the fall of Troy, 
by Greeks, who came with an immense fleet from Zante, 
in the Ionian Sea. These, seeking to have something in 
their new home to remind them of the older and dearer 
one which they had left, called their colony Zaynthus, 
which afterwards was changed into Saguntum. Releas* 
ed ft'om antique prejudices, and thrown upon their own 
resources, they soon took advantage of the richness of 
the soil and their convenience to the sea, to become rich 
and powerful.' They extended themselves in ptitcess of 
time along the coast ; and in order to work upon the su* 
perstition of the barbarous natives, as well as to gratify 
their own, built a temple to Diana on the promontory, 
which has thence derived its present name of Denia. The 
colony continued during many centuries to flourish from 
the industry of its inhabitants, «!• less than from the Just 
laws by which it was governed ; and when the Carthagi- 
nians extended their ambitious views towards the fair city 
and territory of the Saguntines, the latter connected them- 
selves in close friendship with the Roman people. At 
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lengthy when the youthful Hannibal succeeded to th« 
command of the Carthaginian provinces in Spain,, his 
first care was to gain the affections of the people by con^ 
necting himself in marriage with them, as a step towards 
the fulfilment of the vow of hatred which he had made 
when a child, against the Roman , people. Having 
strengthened himself by these and other means, he dread- 
ed lest death should likewise anticipate his enmity to the 
Romans, as had been the case with Hamilcar and SisdrQ* 
bal. He therefore collected an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, and having found a specious cause 
of quarrel, he sat down before Saguntum, as the surest 
means of bringing on a war with Rome, and with a view 
at the same time to revenge the defeat which his father 
had sustained under the walls of that proud city. 

The Saguntines, being aware of their own weakness, 
sent ambassadors to Rome to solicit assistance ; but the 
Romans having lost time in negotiations, Saguntum was 
lefl to stand or fall by its own resources. Thus straight- 
ened, the Saguntines made the best of their situation, and 
defended their walls with the greatest obstinacy. Han* 
nibal in pressing the siege was badly wounded in the 
thigh, and a sally which the besieged afterwards made, 
was likewise near relieving them of the presence of their 
enemiA But the obstinacy <^ Hannibal Vas equal to 
their own. He prosecuted the siege with persevering 
fury, and at length, having undermined the wall with 
pick-axes, and beat it down with battering-rams, he pre- 
pared for a final assault. At this conjuncture Halcon, a 
distinguished Saguntine, went privately forth to Hanni- 
bal, in order to procure «iich terms as might qualify the 
misery of his townsmen. He procured nothing better ' 
from the irritated conqueror than that the besieged should 
be allowed to go freely forth with their wearing apparel, 
and build a city wherever Hannibal should appoint. 
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These terms were indeed extreme, but the case of Jiis 
countrymen was still more so, and Halcon did not doubt 
that they would be accepted. But the indignant citizens 
preferred death to such unqualified dishonor. They gath- 
ered together in the market place, and the principal citi- 
zens having collected all their richest robes, gold, silver, 
and jewels, erected them into a funeral pile. To this they 
set fire, and having cast upon it their slaves, their chil- 
dren, cmd their wives, themselves followed into the flames » 
Meantime the city was fired in almost every house by 
the hand of its owner, and the enemy entering at the same 
time through the breach, the s6ldiers were so greatly en- 
raged at their disappointment that they slew all whom 
the flames had spared, without regard either to sex or 
condition* ^ Thus fell Saguntum, after a siege of eight 
months, about two centuries before the coming of Christ. 
Though the Romans endeavoured afterwards in their day 
of augmented power, to raise up the proud city which 
their own lukewarmness had allowed to perish, it never 
again attained to its ancient magnificence. After the 
overthrow of the Roman £mpire, the city continued 
doubtless to decline during the dark daya of the Goths 
and in the stormy period of the Moorish domination, un- 
ftil now, under the blighting auspices of religious and 
political despotism, changed in fortunes as in name, it 
oflers little but tottering arches and mutilated inscriptions 
to tell that it is indeed Saguntum. f 
We left Murviedro as the day was dawning, and passed 

* Mariana. Livy. 

t Three lines of a Spanish poet have been often and happily quoted to 
express the fallen condition of this once splendid city. 

* Con marmolesde nobles inscripciones 
Teatro un tiempo y aras en Sagunto 
Fabrican hoy tabernas y mesones.' 
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Go^antly through a fbrtile and highlj cultivated country^ 
gradually increasing in population, until as we approach- 
ed Valencia the villages became almost continuous. 
Shortly after we cleared the town and got upon the open 
road, I noticed a young man with his manta hanging 
from his shoulder with something in it that seemed to be 
seed or grain, and who ran constantly at the side of the 
diligence. I Watched him with some curiosity. Some* 
times he would be before us, and then when our guides 
used their whips he would get behind, when I supposed 
*that he had stopped. But presently he would overtake 
us again, first his shadow, and then his head and lank hair 
enveloped in a red handkerchief, and with a step or two 
more his whole person would emerge, manta, bragas, 
naked legs, and sandals. This did not last for a short 
time merely, but during the whole distance of fifteen 
miles to Valencia, for we only lost sight of him, finally, 
in the immediate environs of the city. I was not a little 
curious to learn the meaning of this singular proceeding, 
and therefore asked our new mayoral what, made the 
fellow run beside the diligence. ^ Qyien sahe ? ' says 
he ; and then after a pause, ' Va & Valencia y llevapriesa.^ 
— ^ Who knows ? He is going to Valencia, and is in a 
hurry.* 

At the distance of three miles from Valencia we came 
to the extensive convent of San Miguel de los Reyes. 
This princely establishment owed its foundation to the 
Duke of Calabria, who was captain-general of Valencia 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. He caused 
this convent to be buOt, according to the fashion of the 
day, to receive his remains, and made a provision for six- 
ty monks of Saint Jeremy, who, in return for their fine 
habitation, warm clothing, and good cheer, w^ere bound 
daily to say a mass for the soul of the generous duke. 
It is not a little curious and indicative of the change 
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which time brings about in the manners and institutions 
of men^ that the pillars and arches of the amphitheatre at 
Saguntum should have been torn down, to furnish mate- 
rials for the construction of this monkish edifice. 

Nothing can be finer than the northern approach^to 
Valencia. Domes and towers without number are seen 
gradually to emerge from out the continuous orchard of 
lemon, orange, fig, pomegranate, and mulberry, which 
extends itself over fields laid out in kitchen gardens, and 
thus made to yield a double tribute to the cultivator. 
At length, after passing through this grove, the source 
at once of usefulness and beauty, we came to the bank 
, of a wide ravine, bounded on both sides by strong para- 
pets of hewn stone. This ravine was the bed of the 
Guadalaviar, and is evidently formed to contain the waters 
of a powerful stream ; but, when I saw it, a brook could 
with difficulty be discovered, trickling along a small chan- 
nel, which it had made for itself in the middle of the ra- 
vine. The remainder was covered with grass of the 
richest verdure, and cropped by sheep and goats, now 
wandering fearlessly over the soil which in the season of 
freshets is covered high with the resistless element. The 
cause of this disappearance of the Guadalaviar, is, that 
its waters are diverted throughout the whole course of 
the stream, for the purpose of irrigation. We may, how- 
ever, well pardon this plunder, in consideration of the 
plenty which results from it ; and even if poetry and the 
picturesque were alone worthy of attention, the loss of 
beauty which the Guadalaviar thus sustains, is far more 
than requited by the verdure which it imparts to so large 
^1^ portion of the plain of Valencia. 

The bridges over this ravine were five in number, and 
their stout piers and massive arches gave sufficient indi- 
cation of the occaeuonal force of the Guadalaviar, The 
one over whose noisy pavement we wer© now rapidly 
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drawn, had been -ornamented by the spirit of devotion 
with a rude shrine, dedicated to the patron saint of the 
city. At its southern extremity was a time-worn gate, 
covered with antique ornaments and inscriptions, through 
^ which we now entered into Valencia — Valencia the Fair 

— Valencia of the Cid. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

KINGDOMS OF VALENCIA, MURCIA, AND NEW 

CASTILE. 

Kingdom of Valencia. — Origin and Fortanes of the City. — Its actual Condition. 
— Take leav« of Valencia. — Elevated Plains of New Castile.— Costume and 
Character of the Inhabitanta. — Almansa. — £1 Toboso. — Scenes at Cluin- 
tanar. — Ocania. — Aranjuez. — Madrid. 

The kingdom of Valencia extends itself about two 
hundred miles along the eastern coast of ^pain, and 
varies from thirty to sixty miles in breadth. Whilst on 
every other side it is bounded by Catalonia, Arra- 
gon, Cuenca, and Murcia— on the east the Mediterrane- 
an bathes its whole extent,- furnishing its inhabitants with 
an abundant supply of food, and placing them in ready 
communication with the whole world. This kingdom is 
one of the most wealthy and flourishing divisions of the 
Spanish monarchy ; for it numbers a population of near 
a million of souls. Towards the confines of the central 
provinces, it offers ranges of mountains, abounding in 
iron, marble, jasper, and other valuable minerals ; 'Whi]^ 
the space which intervenes between these mountains and 
the sea, forms a continuous and sloping plain, like the 
Milanese, watered by no fewer than thirtysix small riv- 
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ers, which take their rise in the mountains of the interi'* 
or, and follow an eastern course until they join the Med* 
iterranean. 

The more elevated portions of the kingdom consist of 
dry situations, producing figs, wine, and olives, and of 
watered fields, which are either plain hy nature, or 
have been levelled off, for the convenience of irrigation, 
into platforms, crowded with crops and trees, and rising 
above each other in animated perspective, like the as- 
cending grades of an amphitheatre. These produce 
abundant crops of hemp, flax, cotton, wheat, rice, Indian 
corn, algarroba beans, apples, pears, peaches, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates, dates, almonds, beside 
melons which are renowned throughout Spain, and every 
species of culinary vegetable, with such an infinity of 
mulberry trees that they furnish annually a million and 
a half pounds of the richest silk. In addition to these 
natural productions of Valencia, the industry of her in- 
habitants enriches commerce with a variety of manufac- 
tured articles ; such as brandy, barilla, paper, crockery, 
fabrics of straw, hemp, flax, and especially of silk, which 
may be considered the staple of the country. 

Such are the fertilizing effects of the system of irriga- 
tion universally applied in Valencia, that the mulberry 
trees are thrice stripped of their leaves, and the meadows 
of clover and luzerne are mown eight and even t«o times ; 
citrons are often gathered of six pounds, and bunches of 
grapes of fourteen pounds ; wheat sown in November 
yields thirty for one in June ; barley in October gives 
twenty in May,; rice in April yields forty in October ; 
and Indian corn planted 'as a second crop gives one hun- 
dred fold. Beside these there are intermediate crops of 
vegetables ; so that with a varied choice of productions, 
a powerful sun, and the fertilizing aid of water, the 
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farmer may here realize two, and even three harvests 
in a single year.* 

Nor is thecHmate of Valencia unworthy of such a soil* 
The mountains, which form its landward barrier, inter- 
cept the cold winds of the interior, whilst the genial sgad 
equalizing influence of the Mediterranean, ^tempers alike 
the summer heats and the colds of winter. In summer^ 
sudden showers are neither unfrequent nor unwelcome ; 
but in the intervals, and generally throughout the year, the 

♦ Antillon and Townsend. It results from this important use of ir- 
rigation, that th6 value of lands in Valencia depends entirely on the fa- 
cilities of procuring water. The right to the use of every stream ia of 
course nicely defined. When the fructifying seasons arrive, those who 
enjoy water privileges sedulously prepare their fields, open their sluices, 
fill the ditches, and inundate the whole, even to vineyards and olive or- 
chards. In consequence of this system, productions are multiplied to a 
wonderful extent, and the earth continues prolific throughout the year. 
It is, however, remarked by Bourgoanne, that this artificial fertility does 
not bestow on plants the substance which they elsewhere receive A\>m 
nature alone ; and that hence the aliments in Valencia are much less 
nourishing than in Castile. Hence, too, the deterioration, which the 
excessive use of water communicates to plants, is said likewise to extend 
to the animals, to which they in turn furnish subsistence ; a fact which 
has, doubtless, authorised the Spanish proverb, ' En Valencia^ la came 
c» hierba ,* la hierboy agua ; los hombresy mugeres ; y las mugereSf 
nada V 

Though disposed to think this proverb hyperbolical, at least so far as 
it relates to the lovely and not too etherial Valencianas, it proves, if 
nothing else, the low estimation which the j)eople of Valencia enjoy 
throughout Spain. It is well known — we may learn the fact even 
from novels and romances— that in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when it was customary for every distinguished personage to 
have his hired assassins at command, they were almost all natives of 
Velencia. Even their dress and weapons are described. The mis- 
creant went forth, enveloped in his cloak, and favored by the obscurity 
of night. Having found the individual proscribed by public policy or 
personal hate, he would steal after him until time and place were propi- 
tious, then raising his hand from beneath its concealment, drive the 
murderous weapon which it grasped, deep into the back of his unsus- 
pecting victim. 
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^r remains ever ptkre, ^leasant^ dlid healthful, the sky 
^ver serene, and the whole system of seasons seems lost 
in one continual delicious spring. Ttie Cardinal de 
Hetz, whose blood was rather warmer than became his 
-office, thu9 speaks of this country in his singular Memoirs. 
^ The kingdom of Valencia may well be pronounced, not 
tmly the healthiest country, but also the most beautiful 
garden in the whole world. Lemon, orange, and pome- 
granate trees form the paiisadoes of its highways, whilst 
crystal and transparent rivulets meander in trenches be- 
side them. The whole plain is enamelled ttrith an end- 
less variety of flowers, which, whilst they enchant the 
«ye, delight the smell with the most grateful odors.' 
Father Mariann, too, who was also something of an en- 
thusiast, assures us that in the environs of the city, ' the 
gardens and orchards, mixing and entangling their vege- 
tation, form a continuous arbor, always green and always 
pleasant. Such is the beauty of Valencia ! — Such were 
the Eiysian fields which the poets fancied ! '* 

In the midst of the mingled beauties and bounties of 
this favored plain, stands the city of Valencia, upon the 
south bank of the Guadalaviar, at whose mouth it has an 
inconsiderable and unsafe harbor. Though known in 
the time of the Romans by the name of Valencia, this 
city so greatly augmented its importance under the Sara- 
cen domination, that it may be said to owe its otigin to 
that industrious people. They introduced the system of 
rural economy which has cofllrerted this vast plain into 
one extensive garden ; and seeking new sources of wealth 
commenced the culture of silk, before it was known in 

* The worthy Jesuit, doubtless, alludes to the heathen paradise, Of 
Hesperidal Gardens. In the earliest ages they were placed in Spain 
thence gradually receding before the matter of fact realities of discoYery 
and colonizatioQ, until they at length obtained a permanent, and no 
unworthy location, in the Fortunate Islands. 

9 
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Italy. Nor did themciences^ a||d such arts as are tolera* 
ted by the Koran, fai^ to ki^ep pace with the progress of 
iudustry. The Valencians became celebrated for the 
cultivation of letters ; and of the sixty libraries which 
then existed in Mahometan Spain, at a time, too, when 
books were scarcely known in the rest of Europe, that of 
Ypiencia yielded for extent and value to none but the li- 
brary of Cordova. 

But, though this literary and scientific superiority of 
the Valencians may have sharpened their intellects and 
humanized their hearts,* it gave them but little advantage 
in the field over the hungry, and strong-handed Spaniards, 
who used no other logic than the sword, ^d knew but 
one way of signing their name, upon t]ie visage of an 
enemy. Ab the misfortune of Valencia would have it, 
towards the close of the eleventh century, one Rodrigo 
Diaz de Bivar, an illustrious robber whom the Saracens 
had surnamed the Cid, or Lord, was banished from Cas- 
tile for having broken the peace with the king of Toledo 
by a predaftory excursion into his territories. Collecting 
a party of hidtUgoSf* equally reckless with himself, he 
nade war on many petty kings aaiong the infidels, assist- 
ing one against another, until he had conquered several 
and rendered them his vassals. He at length became an 
auxiliary in a war between two rival competitors for the 
crowttvof Valencia ; and having cpnquered the one and 
set aside the other, took possession of the subject of con- 
tention. In order to conciliate the good will of the king 
his master, the Cid sent him a present of two hundred 
beautiful horses, richly caparisoned ailer the fashion of 
the Moors, and with as many scimitars hanging at the 
saddlebows, beseeching him at the same time to allow his 

* Hidalgos or hijosdalgo^ nobles. Some derive this word from hijos 
del Godo^ sons of the Goth ; but its literal meaning is evidently — tons 
of somebody. 
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wife and daugktera to coifie from th^r convent in Garde- 
nia. This being granted, the Cid> established himself in 
Valencia, and, notwithstanding several sieges on the part 
of the dispossessed Moors, be maintained the conquest 
until the day of his death. This took place at a moment 
when the African prince Bekir was before the cilj with 
j$L strong force, and resistance being now hopeless, it was 
determined to abandon everything and return to Castile. 
The body of the Cid was placed on a litter with his wife, 
the proud spirited Ximena, and the whole garrison, form- 
ing in the funeral procession, read/ to defend him who 
hitherto had needed no other safeguard but his oWn good 
arm, thus marched forth from Yalencia. The Moors, 
being ignorant of what had happened, fled before the Cid, 
and opened a passage' through which the mourners were 
allowed to return to their country. The old romances, 
which have connected so many fictions with the real 
achievements of this wonderful man, even tell us that the 
dead champion was mounted upon his good steed Babicf- 
ca, with his terrible sword Colada in his right hand, and 
his long black beard hanging down upon his burnished 
cuirass.* 

Valencia was thus restored to the dominion of the 
Moors, from which it had been prematurely conquered 
by the valor of the Cid. Its day, however, at length ar- 
rived. In 1238, just afler the taking of Cordova by Saint 
Ferdinand, King James of Arragon determined to lay 
siege to Valencia. The nuniber of his troops being no 
more than a thousand foot and half as many horse, his 
followers became discouraged ; but the king having taken 
a solemn oath that he would not .return without being 
master of Valencia, they became inspired with his reso- 
lution. Having crossed the Guadalaviar, he entrenched 

* See Romancero del Cid ; Southey, Chronicles of the Cid. 
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himself between the walk of theicky and the neighboar^ 
ing sea, and was soon joined by soldiers drawn from all 
quarters to share in the glory of the siege and the spoils 
of the city. Among these adventurers was a body of 
Frenchmen under the command of the good Bishop of 
Narbonne. If we are astonished that so small a force as 
fifteen hundred men should have laid siege to a city like, 
Valencia, let us remember that the tide of victory wa» 
rolling back ; let us go back to the period of the con- 
quest, and we shall see Cordova besieged and taken at a 
gallop by six hundred cavaliers of Arabia.''^ 

The army of Don| Jayme, thus reinforced from all 
quarters, amounted at length to seventy thousand sol- 
diers ; and the people of Valencia being disappointed in 
the succour which they had expected from the king of 
Tunez, began to think of a surrender, for famine had al- 
ready commenced its ravages among them. Afler much 
debating about the terms, the capitulation wa^ at length 
signed. It was agreed that the city of Valencia should 
be given up to Don Jayme, that its inhabittmts should be 
allowed to go unmolested to Denia, and that oi^ch might 
carry away with him as much go)d, silver, and precious 
commodities as he could carry on his person. 

The fatal day at length arrived which was to separate 
forever the inhabitants of Valencia from the fair city so 
deeply epdeared to them. The mournful procession of 
dejected men, heart-sick women, and helpless children, to 
the number of fifly thousand, was seen to emerge from 
the south gate of the city which opened towards the sa- 
cred promontory of Denia. The priests and soldiers of 

* Conde, Historia de los Arabes en Espania. 

t Don is from the Latin Dominus. It was originally the attribute 
of royalty, then was extended to princes and nobles, and now courteBy 
has made it the appellation of every Spaniard. In Portugal, however^ 
Dom is still peculiar to the king and princes and royal bastards^ 
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the christian army formed a lane without the gate, through 
which the unhappy exiles tottered forth, assailed by the 
revilings of their persecutors, and bending not so much 
under the burthen which each bore, as under the weight 
of their common misfortune. When all had thus passed 
onward, the Christians made their solemn entry into the 
city ; the mosques were purified and consecrated ; a 
bishop' installed into the long vacant see, and thanksgiv- 
ings forthwith offered to Him, in whose name and for 
whose glory the conquest had been effected. The neigh- 
bouring country, which th6 labor of the exiled cultivators 
had brought to fertility, was duly divided between the 
prelates, military orders, and nobles, who had taken part 
in the siege, not forgetting such convents as had lent the 
more passive assistance of their prayers. From Gerona, 
Tortosa, and Tarragona, people were invited to come and 
fill the vacancy in the industrious classes occasioned by 
the promiscuous departure of so many citizens. 

It must have required centuries for Valencia to recov- 
er from the effects of this severe blow to her prosperity ; 
and the vitious division of property must have been, as 
it still is, a constant check to every species of melioration. 
Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, the growth of 
the city had gradually continued until the beginning of 
the present century, when its population amounted to one 
hundred and sixty thousand souls, twenty thousand of 
whom were engaged in silk manufactories, which annual- 
ly consumed near a million pounds of the raw material. 
The war of independence and the political struggles 
which have followed, must have checked the prosperity 
of Valencia ; for the city itself has twice been besieged, 
and even bombarded by the French ; but it nevertheless 
continues to be the second city in Spain, and may even 
dispute with the capital for superiority in wealth and pop- 
ulation. 

9* 
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The climate of Valencia has often been compared to 
that of Greece, and the genius of its inhabitants is said 
not be dissimilar to tlAit which once characterized the na- 
tives of that famous country. A taste for poetry prevails 
among the people, and even improvisatori are not un- 
known. Letters, which under the Moors attained an 
advancement in Valencia to which the age was a stranger, 
have likewise flourished here in modern times. Until 
lately, more books were nnnually printed in Valencia 
than in any other city in Spain, and several works which 
I have seen, that were printed towards thp close of the 
last century, can scarcely be surpassed for embellishment 
and execution. This most useful art has, however, lost 
much. since the French revolution. No new works are 
now allowed to go to the press except books on devotion 
and French novels turned into Castilian ; and even the 
old works which during centuries have formed the pride 
«f Spanish literature, are now well searched by ghostly 
censors, and gleaned of their most pithy sentences before 
they can again be published. In this way the book trade 
in Spain is now reduced to the buying and selling of se- 
cond-hand works, and I was not a little surprised in Va- 
lencia, on going into several bookstores, to find myself 
surrounded by a venerable collection of well worn tomes, 
bound in parchment and tied with strings or fastened by 
huge clasps of brass. 

The fine arts have always been cultivated with great 
care in Valencia, The style of building, too, is general- 
ly good, and the Gothic taste, which has left many mon- 
uments in Barcelona, can no longer be traced here. The 
most remarkable of its buildings is the cathedral ; of vast 
extent aiid various construction, but very noble and im- 
posing within. The city possesses a university which id 
much esteemed in Spain ; a gratuitous academy of no- 
ble arts ; two public libraries ; a seminary for the edu- 
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ttation of noble youths ; a general hospital, and a com- 
mercial exchange. The theatre of Valtncia is very in- 
ferior to that of Barcelona. The h^se itself is small an4 , 

* 

miserably arranged, whilst the threadbare and iiMed ap- 
pearance of the players forms the best apology for llieir 
indifierent performance. 

The principal dwellinghouses of Valencia are built in 
a quadrangular form, with a large gate-way in front, and 
a square court in the centre ; but the greater number 
have a narrow door and stairway at one side, as with us. 
In addition to glass sashes which open inwards like folding 
doors, the windows near the ground have cages of i^on, 
composed of perpendicular bars called )^ja5, and to which 
the French give the more appropriate name of jaloupes. 
These serve to prevent the entrance of a thief or a lover, 
or the evasion of a wife. The windows of the upper sto- 
ries descend nearly from the ceiling to the floor, and open 
on balconies of iron, which are decorated with shrubbery 
and flowers, and thronged by the lodgers of both sexes, 
whenever arty religious or military procession is passing, 
and by the females at all seasons when not better employ- 
ed. The houses are constructed of stones of every shape 
and size, coated with cement, and whitewashed. When 
thus animated by gay groups of well dressed people stand- 
ing in the balconies, they make a very good appearance. 

The streets of Valencia are very crooked, and so nar- 
row that many of them are impassable for carriages. 
From this reason and the treacherous character of the 
people, there is gi'eat risk of being robbed in the night, 
unless one keep to the principal streets ; and I was re^ 
peatedly cautioned at my hotel to be on my guard. The 
streets are not paved at all, for the dryness of the climate 
render-s it unnecessary. 'Hence the walking is very 
dusty in the city, and th^ inhabitants, to avoid it, resort 
to the pa^eosy or public walks, of which there are several, 
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beautifully pranted and furnished with benches, along the 
banks of the Gu^dalaviar, and in the direction of the sea- 
port at the mouth of tfeie river. The most beautiful ofall, 
however, is the Glorieta, a Verj small square, contiguous 
to ^e custom-house. It is enclosed by a railing, and 
planted in every direction with the trees that are roost 
grateful to the eye and smell, among which the orange, 
the lemon, and the still fairer pomegranate, are most con- 
spicuous. The ground below is covered with shrubs 
ai^d flowers of every clime, whose thrifly appearance at- 
tests most strongly the genial influence of the climate. 
These form hedges to the various walks which intersect 
each other in every direction, and have at their angles 
fountains which are ever in motion. There is a princi- 
pal alley along which the walkers who court observation 
make repeated turns, bowing to their acquaintance as 
they pass, or joining in their promenade ; while others 
take their seats upon the stone benches that skirt the 
walks, or on rush chairs that are hired from an old wo- 
man, and pass the company in review. The more se- 
i^luded alleys on each side are frequented by those of 
both sexes, who improve this occitsion of being together, 
and who, unlike others who converse aloud for genercd 
effect, seek rather to make individual impressions. 
Whether the peasants and laboring classes are excluded 
from the Glorieta, or from an unwillingness to mingle 
with people so much richer and better dressed than them- 
selves, there were none of them there, except, indeed, a 
solitary Valencian, who moved about in his bragas, rub- 
bing his naked legs against the company, and offering a 
lighted match, which he carried, to the smokers. Out- 
side of the Glorieta, bodies of royalist volunteers or re- 
gular troops, with bands of music, are seen passing in dif- 
femnt directions, intermingled with crowds of pedestrians 
and horsemei) ; and antique carriages on four wheels, or 
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light iaTiawis^ are drawn up everywhere, in attendance 
on their owners, who are taking a more grateful exerc^e 
within. The tartana, so generall3fi»in use at Valencia, 
is a small cart, covered with \ canvass top, and ^rawn 
by a single horse or mule, whose harness is well studded 
with brass tacks and small bells of the same metal. The 
entrance is at the back, and the seats are along each 
side. The interior of the tartan a is adorned with cur- 
tains of silk, while without it is painted with a variety of 
gay colors, which, like this grotesque paintings upon the 
outer walls of the churches, long preserve their brilliancy 
in this dry climate. As it has.no springs, it would be 
but a comfortless vehicle in a paved cky, but it moves 
noiselessly and without a jar over the level streets of Va- 

« 

leneia. 

The Glorieta was laid out and planted by a late cap- 
tain general, a testy and high handed Don, who punish- 
ed delinquents, hvng up robbers, and did whatever 
seemed right to him according to his own fancy. In 
short, he was just the man to govern the Spaniards of 
the present generation. He took the land of the present 
Glorieta from some convent or other useless establish- 
ment, and converted it into the delightfbl little place, 
which now adds so greatly to the amusements of the Va- 
lencians. When the Constitution came, however, and 
the late captain general exchanged his palace for a pris- 
on, the uncurbed populace wreaked their fury upon eve- 
rything connected with the memory of the man who had 
restrained them, and would even have restored the Glo- 
rieta to its original state by cutting down« the trees and 
tearing up the shrubbery, had they not been opposed by 
others whose ideas of liberty were les9 fanatical. The 
present captain general of Valencia is likewise a tyrant, 
but of a much worse kind than the one we have been 
speaking of; for he is a tyrant at second hand, and to 
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0uit the views of his employer^. Notwithstanding his 

severity towards the persecuted Liberals, he is flexible 

enough in the hands of the priests, who verj lately made 

a successful opposition to fiis authority. They had the 

audacity, a few months before I passed through Valencia, 

to take a poor Jew who had avowed his opinions, and 

hang him up publicly against the injunction of the civil 

officers and even of Oreilly himself. 

The interfval of three days between the departures of 

the Barcelona diligence for Madrid, having at length 
passed by, I rose early on the n^orning of its expected 
arrival to hear what had .been the fate of the mayoral 
and Pepe, whom I had last seen bleeding and groaning 
in a cart on their way to Amposta. The mayoral was 
still alive three days after the event, when the diligence 
slopped at Amposta ; but his head was so badly fractured 
as to render recovery doubtfUl. Poor Pepe breathed 
his last at ten o'clock, about eight hours after our attack, 
and long before his widowed mother could have arfived 
to close the eyes of her child. More than a month 
elapsed before. I again heard anything of the still surviv- 
ing mayoral or of the men who had committed the vie- 
Imce ; for such things never being published in Spain, 
one half the population might be murdered without the 
rest knowing anything of it. It may, however, be aa 
well to repeat here what I at length learned in Madrid 
fiom a Yalencian wagoner, whom I questioned on the 
subject. The mayoral, afler lingering about a week, 
had shared the fate of Pepe, and the three robbers had 
at length been detected and taken into custody. One of 
them was a native of Peripignan, son to a man who had 
iformeily kept the inn where the diligence put up in .Am* 
posta. The other two were natives of the town, and all 
were acquaintances of Pepe ; probably the very varlets 
who were playing at cards beneath our window. My in- 
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fi>rmant coiid not tell me whether the murderers were 
likely to suffer for their crime. 7he fact of one of them 
being a stranger, rendered it probable ; but if they had 
money to put into the hands df an e8cribanOy or notary, 
to fee him and the judges who would be called to decide 
upon the case, or to buy an escape, or, as a last resort, 
if they could procure the interposition of the clergy^ they 
might yet go unpunished. 

The diligence was to leave Valencia at noon for Mad- 
rid. Finding, when I had repaired to it and stowed my 
trunk on the top, that there was yet half an hour of .idle 
time to be got rid o£y I wandered back, to the cathedral 
to pass once more through its aisles, and then ascoided 
to the top of the antique tower called Miquelet, to take a 
farewell look at Valencia and its environs. The campo" 
nevo was getting ready to ring for the midday mass ^' and 
I therefore found the tower gate open, and a person, 
who was familiar with every object of the landscape, 
ready to answer my inquiries. The city upon which I 
now looked doiwn, had gained nothing by this change 
of position. The irregular roof of the cathedral, and in- 
deed those of all the buildings, public and private, were 
covered with rude tiles, which, however well they might 
serve to keep out the water, made but a graceless appear* 
aace ; and the streets, now seen collectively as in a map, 
shocked the eye by their want of regularity. As .the 
sight gradually extended its circle, it took in objects 
that were more agreeable ; the verdant Glorieta with its 
trees and fountains ; the Gate of the Cid, and the nume"* 
rous avenues leading to the capital ; the five bridges of 
tk« Guadalaviar, and the promenades which skirt 'its 
banks. These were enclosed in that wide expanse of 
verdure, interspersed everywhere with villages and fann^ 
houses, to which the Spaniards have given the glowing 
name of Huerta de Valencia, the garden and the or* 
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chard- of Valencia, whose fertility had no other boiitids 
but the sea «fed moulMains, which everywhere tormina^ 
ted the prospect. ^ 

By the time I liad regained the office of the diligence, 
the bells of the cathedral dhd of the many churches and 
convents of Valencia were tolling for nooq. The coach 
w*is already in the street, the mules were geared to it, 
aiid the superintendent, way-bill in hand, was calling 
over the names of the passengers, and assigning to 
' each the seat which he was to retain during the whole 
journey. I had taken a corner of the cabriolet, and now 
found thfe adjoining one occupied by a Spanish officer, 
a colonel o£ capadores, who had a pair of horse pistols in 
the coach pocket beside him, witli his sabre clothed in 
buckskin, and standing upright in the corner to keep sen- 
try oyer them. He had on a jacket of red worked with 
gold lace, over which was an ample cloak of blue lined 
with red. velvet, and on his heels a pair of long brass 
Spurs that were continually incommoding him during the 
journey. . His schako was hung up overhead and re- 
placed by a light bonnet of blue cloth, adorned in front 
with a gold^wr de lys, the common badge of the "Bour- 
bons. This was a very young man to be a colonel, with 
a fair round face and well nurtured mustaches. Indeed 
his whole appearance indicated more familiarity with 
parlour scenes, than with the stir and strife incident to 
his profession. I afterwards found he was a conde or 
count, and having thus been born to the military life, as 
alone worthy of his rank, he had gradually grown into a 
grade, which in France can only be reached over many 
a field of battle. He was, however, on the whole a very 
agreeable travelling companion, and when he was not ' 
engaged with a musty book on cavalry, or JE with my 
map, or dictionary and grammar of the language, we 
gossipped together throughout the journey. In the inte- 
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tior were two passengers, beside one of the proprietors 
of the diligence, a wary old Cataltui, who was riding 
through the line to look into the state of the teams, of the 
inns where the coach stopped, and of other matters relat- 
ing to the service of the company. He carried with him 
a small blank book, bound with parchment, and a portable 
inkhorn, with a couple of superannuated pens in it. These 
materials for authorship he would produce every night 
after supper, and, spreading them out amid the wreck of 
the repast, proceed to write up his journal. The rotun- 
da contained one solitary occupant, a candidate for the 
priesthood, who was going to pursue his studies in 
Alcala. This was one of the fast-talking youths who 
had shared in our disaster near the Ebro. 

With these five persons for travelling companions, and 
a good natured Catalan, called Lorenzo, for a mayoral, 
we turned our backs upon Valencia, and took our course 
to the southwest, in the direction of San Felipe. As 
on the approach to the city from the other side, our 
road now lay through cultivated and well watered fields, 
which at the same time were planted with orchards of 
every kind of fruit, and especially the mulberry, olive, 
and algarroba. On the lefl we passed the Albufera of 
Valencia, a fine lake which abounds in fish and water- 
fowl. The neighbouring country is entirely laid out in 
rice, of which such a quantity is produced, that the share 
of the king, who claims sixteen per cent, as proprietor, 
and probably receives much less, is worth annually near 
fifty thousand dollars. This princely estate belonged, 
during the short reign of King Joseph, to Marshal Su- 
chet, who commanded the French forces in this part of 
Spain, and was almost the only one of his countrymen 
who promoted successfully the cause of Napoleon, and 
was at the same time able to win the affections of the 
Spaniards. This distinguished general lost his estate on 
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the restoration of the Bourbons, but preserved the title 
of Duke of AJbufera, which, with the peerage conferred 
by Louis XVIII., has lately devolved upon his son. In 
the afternoon we came to a small stream which flowed 
under a few scattering algarroba trees, whose foliage, as 
well as the grass that grew upon its banks, seemed to 
catch new verdure from the fertilizing element. Here a 
party of travellers had halted to make a rude meal upon 
the bread and sausages which they had brought with 
them, whilst their mules and asses were likewise re- 
freshing themselves along the margin of the brook. 

When the sun was sinking in the west, we began to 
ascend the mountains, which seemed to grow more for- 
midable as we approached them, winding occasionally 
through narrow and concealed gorges, or crossing an 
eminence which overlooked a wide expanse of the rich 
plains below and of the more distant Mediterranean. At 
the summit we came in sight of Mogente, while on the 
left were seen the turrets of San Felipe. This city 
was called Jativa by the Moors, and was once famous 
for its manufactures, particularly of paper, which, if I 
mistake not, it claims the honor of inventing ; an inven- 
tion, in its effects upon the progress of civilization, not 
unworthy of being compared to that of printing itself. 
In the war of succession between the French and Aus- 
trian pretenders to the vacant throne of Spain, Jativa 
was so unfortunate as to espouse the cause, which proved 
unsuccessful. Philip V.? when he at length got posses- 
sion of the place, was so greatly exasperated against the 
inhabitants, that he caused it to be demolished, and in 
its stead founded a city to which he gave the renovating 
name of his patron saint, San Felipe. Another honor 
claimed by San Felipe, and it is indeed a proud one, is, 
that it gave birth to the distinguished painter, Joseph 
Ribera, whom, for his diminutive size, the Italians chris- 
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tened Spagnolito, On the road which leads to San Fe- 
lipe i3 a small bridge, thrown over a torrent in which a 
widowed mother had the hard fortune to lose her only 
son. Making an honorable exception to the unworthy 
rule that misery loves company, she caused this bridge 
to be erected, that no other mother might suffer like her- 
self. It still bears the name of the Widow's Bridge, or, 
in the more poetic language of the country, Puente de 
la Viuda. 

At sunset we arrived at a ventay or solitary inn, whic h 
lay at a short distance ^m Mogente. We had jour- 
nied fortyeight miles, and, instead of going in a direct line 
towards Madrid, we had been making a right angle to 
its direction from Valencia ; and, to look on the map, 
were not a jot nearer our destination than when we start- 
ed. So much for communications in Spain. In the 
venta we found a German merchant, who had come from 
Alicante to take passage with us to Madrid. He proved 
an agreeable companion, and brought his share of amuse- 
ment to our already pleasant little party. When supper 
was over, and our passports had been returned by the 
intendant of police, each hurried to his bed, in order to 
improve the few hours that were to intervene before we 
should renew our journey. 

The next day we were called at an early hour, and by 
three o'clock were already in motion. There was a keen 
wind from the northwest ; and as we were going towards 
that direction, it drove into the crannies of the cabriolet, 
and produced the withering sensation of the most intense 
cold, which to me was the more severe that I had lost 
my overcoat a few months before, and had neglected to 
get another. My companion had rolled himself up in the 
folds of his cloak until nothing but his cap was visible, 
and seemed to defy the weather. Seeing that the mayo- 
ral had a variety of skins and blankets under him, I beg- 
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ged for one of them, and he handed me a warm merinay 
which I rolled closely round my torpid feet. Thus par- 
tially relieved, I sought the support of the corner, and was 
soon asleep. , 

When the morning come, the sun no longer rose upon 
the vineyards and fruit trees of Valencia, and the sea 
and mountains were likewise withdrawn from the hori- 
zon. On reaching the summit of the mountains near 
Mogente, we did not again descend, but continued to 
move forward over a level country, which spread out inter- 
minably, as we advanced into ithat level region, which 
forms the greater part of the two Castiles, and which 
stands near two thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
an elevated plain in the midst of the Peninsula. Noth- 
ing can be more unqualified than ^ the gloomy character 
of this plain. When we first entered it, a solemn group 
of olives might occasionally be seen, sheltered by a slight 
inequality of the surface of the country ; but in advan- 
cing, these too disappeared, until the monotony became 
at last perfect and pervading. 

The utter destitution . of trees in La Mancha, and 
the almost equal deficiency of them in the other provin- 
ces which form the central regions of Spain, is attributed 
partly to the plain, unsheltered nature of the country^ 
and the dryness of the climate, but chiefly to a prejudice 
which the inhabitants have entertained from time imme- 
morial against them, as being the means of attracting and 
sheltering birds, those busy pilferers. After having long 
since stripped the country of its trees, the Castilian, in- 
stead of creating nurseries for their restoration, has such 
an abhorrence for everything of the kind, that he will 
even prevent the establishment of them along the high 
roads, by wounding those which the government has been 
at the expense of planting there, with the beneficent view 
of sheltering the traveller, and promoting their general 
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cultivation. In consequence of their proscription in the 
interior of Spain, it has been remarked, that the soil, 
^ scorched by a powerful sun, with no trees to moderate its 
force or attract humidity, has gradually witnessed the 
drying up of its streams and fountains, of which nothing 
now remains but empty ravines, to mark the forgotten 
sources of former fertility. 

The greater part of this country is, however, suscepti- 
ble of being rendered productive, and especially of fur- 
nishing ^eat and wine of the finest quality ; but its 
population is so dwindled and has so partial an inter- 
est in the produce of the soil, which it shares with an inac- 
tive clergy and nobility, that agriculture here is on the 
worst possible footing. The system of manuring is not 
generally practised ; and thus, while three fourths of the 
country remain fallow, the remainder only produces a 
scanty crop of grain or potatoes. The great distance 
between the towns, too, and the insecurity of life and 
property, which prevents the farmers from living each 
isolated on the land which he cultivates, are additional 
checks to agriculture and population. We frequently 
went eight or ten miles without finding a single habita- 
tion on this road, one of the most important in Spain, 
and which, perhaps, was a Roman way in the time of 
Csesar. When, too, afler hours of rapid travelling, we 
at length came to a town, nothing could be more gloomy 
than its appearance, j^s there were neither hills nor 
forests intervening to obstruct the view, it would be seen 
a long way off, with its ill-fashioned towers projecting 
out of a gloomy group of houses plastered over with clay, 
which, being of the color of the soil, were only dis- 
tinguished from it by rising above the cheerless horizon. 
At the entrance of each town was a gate for receiving 
the duties on all the articles which passed, and in the 
centre of it a square, round which were the different 
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buildings of the ayuntamiento, or municipality, of the po^ 
sada, of the butcher, baker, tailor, cobbler, and of the vil-' 
lage surgeon or barber, living at the sign of a bleeding 
arm and leg, flanked by the helmet of Mambrino. Most 
ofthese towns exhibited strong symptoms of a declining pop- 
ulation. Many houses were abandoned, with their roofs 
fallen in, and those which continued tenanted had but a 
cheerless look ; while, as a key to this desolation, the 
master of each might be seen, listless and unoccupied^ 
enveloped in a tattered cloak, and moping likd* a statue 
within the door way. It was, besides, the season of gad- 
ness and decaying nature. There were no cattle, no 
pasture ; and the single harvest of the farmer having al- 
ready been gathered, nothing but a dusty and faded stub- 
ble remained upon the soil, to attest that it had once beea 
productive. I had at length arrived in a country where 
forests, and the feathered songsters who find their home 
in them, were alike proscribed. As I looked round or 
the dismal expanse, unvaried by either tree or bush, I 
was at a loss to imagine upon what the inhabitants could 
subsist, unless indeed it was on the recollections of the 
past, or upon the poetic associations which Cervantes 
has fastened to their soil. How different all this from 
the streams, the trees, and the gardens we had left be- 
hind us in the Huerta ! 

On reaching this mountain plain, the change in charac- 
ter of the country was even surpassed by the change in the 
climate. The day before we had basked at Valencia in 
a summer's sun, tempered by Mediterranean breezes, 
whereas here we were^met by a cold wind, which rushed 
unchecked over the wild monotony, and seemed to freeze 
one's blood. It was indeed cold ; there could be no mis- 
take about it ; for we found ice in several places, long 
afler the sun had risen, though it was only the fourth of 
November. 
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This sudden change of climate in so short a distance, 
calls for a corresponding change in the popular costume. 
Beside a waistcoat and jacket of clothy covered with 
abundance of silver buttons, the inhabitant usually wears 
a jacket of skin with the wool outwards, which once warm- 
ed the back of some black merino, or instead of this an am-^ 
pie cloak of brown, the right fold of which is thrown over 
the left shoulder with a Roman air. His head is covered 
with a pointed cap of black velvet, the ends of which being 
drawn down over the ears, leave exposed a forehead which 
is usually high, and features which are always manly, 
instead of the primitive],braga of the Valencian, we now 
find tight breeches, sustained above the hips by a red sash, 
and fastened the whole way down the outside of the thigh 
by bell buttons. In the place of the naked leg and hempen 
sandal, he we^rs woollen stockings, stout shoes, well shod 
with nails, and gaiters of leather curiously embroidered. 
These are fastened at the top with a gay colored string, 
and not buttoned the whole way up, but left open for the 
purpose of displaying a well filled calf, and to produce 
that jaunty air which pleases the fancy of a Spaniard. 
The poorer people, instead of shoes and stockings, had 
their feet simply wrapped in bits of old cloth or blanket, 
and covered with skins bound to the foot with a thong. 

The inhabitants of this central region speak the pure 
Castilian tongue, unadultered by foreign idioms, or pro- 
vincial pronunciation, and in all its native simplicity 
and beauty. They are of larger size and stouter confor- 
mation than the half-clad Valencians, but are perhaps 
inferior to them in that untamed symmetry of limb, which 
the latter possess to an equal extent with our aboriginal 
Americans. They are stigmatized by strangers as be- 
ing proud, grave, inactive, and silent, more ignorant and 
more attached to their antique prejudices than those of 
their nation, who, living in the neighbourhood of the sea, 
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have gained something by commercial intercourse. Be 
this as it maj, I could not help admiring the unbent form 
snd lofly bearing with which those poor fellows strode 
forward, enveloped in threadbare cloaks, their feet bound 
in sandals of untanned leather, disdaining to ask the alms 
they so evidently needed, and almost to look on those 
who were better apparelled than themselves ; nor could I 
avoid the conclusion that if the Castilian be fallen from 
his proud rank among the people of Europe, we must not 
seek the cause of this abasement in the man himself, but' 
in the institutions which have crushed him. 

As we now moved rapidly forward over this monotonous 
region, the road was almost as lonely as the surrounding 
country. , Occasionally, indeed, we could see a large 
covered wagon, miles ahead of us, rising, like a house, 
at the end of the road, and on coming up find it drawn 
by a string of mules as long as the train of our diligence. 
One that we passed in this way, had pots and kettles 
and chairs suspended about it in every direction, as if a 
family werje moving, whilst beside it were four or five 
servants, armed with fowling-pieces. Our colonel at 
once recognised their livery, and, putting down the coach 
window, he waved his handkerchief to the travellers. 
One of the servants soon overtook us, and, jumping to 
the box of the mayoral, rode a while beside us, answering 
the inquiry of our colonel, ' Como esta la Marquesa ?' 
and a thousand others all ending with Marquesa, A march- 
ioness ! thought I — perhaps the wife of a grande, making 
a nine days' journey in a wagon, from Valencia to Mad- 
rid ! At other times we overtook groups of dusty mules 
and asses, Iqaded with sacks of wheat or skins of wine, 
and driven by fellows in coats of sheepskin. They were 
usually walking, to work off the cold. Once we saw 
them stopping by turns to drink wine from a leathern 
bottle, the drinker looking steadfastly towards the heav- 
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ens, like Sancho in the adventure of the wood. An en- 
vious glance of our mayoral to the upraised bottle, was a 
sufficient hint to these simple roadsters, and one of them 
came running with it beside us, to make a tender which 
was sure not to be rejected. Early in the morning we 
met a half^naked muleteer of Valencia returning home- 
ward. He seemed to have been baffled in his calcula- 
tions, and prematurely overtaken by the cold, like Na- 
poleon in Russia ; for, rolling his blanket tightly about 
him, and curtailing his legs, so as to bring them under 
the broad folds of his linen bragas, he hurried forward, 
urging his mules to escape from the unfriendly climate. 

Having journeyed sixteen miles, we came to Almanaa, 
in the kingdom of Murcia, over a corner of which the 
road passes to Madrid. This old city derives its celeb- 
rity from having witnessed the bloody battle fought in its 
neighbourhood, in the beginning of the last century, be- 
tween the forces of the Archduke Pretender, and the Mar- 
shal Duke of Berwick. The signal victory achieved by 
the latter, decided the dispute of succession, and secured 
the Spanish crown to the grandson of Louis XIV. The 
family of this illustrious son of James II. continues in 
Spain to the present day, to enjoy the* highest honors. 
Just before reaching Almansa, we came to an incon- 
siderable pyramid, erected upon the site of the battle, 
which it is every way so unworthy to commemorate. 

Our arrival at Almansa was most welcome to all of us ; 
and the diligence had scarce paused in front of the inn, 
where we were to eat our breakfast, before we all aban- 
doned it, descending carefully, lest our legs, which were 
brittle with the cold and torpor, should break under us ; 
and when fairly on the ground, we hobbled with one ac- 
cord to seek out the kitchen of the posada. Much smoke, 
which was circulating throughout the building, soon con- 
ducted us to the place of which wq were in search. We 
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found the kitchen to be a square room, with a roof rising 
like a pyramid, with a large hole in the top for the escape 
of the smoke. In the middle of the floor, which was of 
native mud, was a large bonfire of brushwood, blazing 
upward and sending forth volumes of smoke, that either 
circulated in the room or sought the aperture above. 
Round this primitive fireplace was a close ring of tall 
Murcians and Castilians, or bare-legged Valencians, 
whose fine forms and strongly marked features were 
brought into increased relief by the glare of the fire. At 
one side of the room was a dresser of mason work, con* 
nected with the wall, which contained small furnaces 
heated with charcoal. Here was an old dame with three 
or four buxom daughters, preparing our breakfast, which 
I discovered was to consist, among other things, of eggB 
fried in oil and the universal puchero. The arrival of 
the diligence had accelerated matters, so that I happened 
to come up just at the interesting moment when the old 
woman was holding the pot in both hands, and turning 
its contents into an immense dish of glazed' earthen ware. 
First would come a piece of beef, then a slice of bacon, 
next the leg, thigh, and foot of a chicken jumping out in 
a hurry, and presently a whole shower of garbaiizos. I 
said not a word, for fear of disturbing the operation ; but, 
rubbing my hands and snuffing up the odor, I bethought 
myself of my cold feet, and joined the group ihat was 
huddled closely about the fire. The circle was at once 
increased so as to make room for me ; but unfortunately 
I had got on the smoky side, and, before I had even begun 
to thaw, my eyes were suffused with tears. It is th^ prov- 
ince of tears to excite pity. A stout Manchego who stood 
near, compassionating my sufiTering, grasped my arm and 
pulled me into his place, taking mine in its'stead. I would 
have remonstrated, but he shook his finger, as if it were 
all one to him, and said, ^ ^o le hace.^ 
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Leaving Almansa at ten, we journeyed forward over 
a dull and level country until sundown, when we arrived 
at the considerable town of Albacete, which possesses 
some rough manufactures in steel and iron, and where 
an annual fair is held in September, which is one of the 
most frequented in Spain. Having reposed until three 
of the next morning, we once more set forward. The 
cold was not less severe than the morning before ; but 
my system had become a little hardened to it, and beside, 
my former travelling companion, the student in the rotun- 
da, had lent me his black uniform cloak, which he had 
replaced by a heavier one of brown cloth. To be sure, 
if it were not for the name, I might as well have covered 
myself with a cobweb ; for this apology for a eloak was, 
from old age and much brushing, quite as thin as paper, 
and had doubtless served in the family of the young man 
for several generations of estudiarUes, It was, further- 
more, very narrow in the skirts, and ipy vain endeavours 
to roll myself up in it, furnished abundant amusement to 
my companions, who would fain have persuaded me to 
put on the cocked hat of the student, to complete the 
metamorphosis of the Anglo-Americano. 

From Albacete we went to El Provencio, in the prov- 
ince of Cuenca, which, with those of Toledo and Madrid, 
through which the remainder of our road lay, form part 
of New Castile. Cuenca is an arid and sterile region, 
the most desert in the whole Peninsula. The streets of 
El Provencio were strewed with the yellow leaves of the 
saffron, of which large quantities are raised in the neigh- 
bourhood. This plant is prepared in the form of a powder 
which serves as a dye for the coarse goods made in the 
country, and is likewise universally used in cooking, to sea- 
son the soup and puchero. Leaving El Provencio, afl^ 
breakfast, as was our custom, we all went to sleep. When 
we had advanced about twenty miles, I was startled by 
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im unusual noise, and^ on looking round^ found that it 
proceeded from ten or twelve windmills that were drawn 
up on the top of a ridge on either side of the road before 
us. They seemed stationed there to dispute the passage 
of the place, a circumstance, which, doubtless, suggested 
to Cervantes the rare adventure of the windmills ; for 
these which now flapped their heavy arms in defiance at 
us, were no other than the giants of Don Quixote. 
Having lefl them behind, we came unhurt in sight of £1 
Toboso — a place not less famous than the Troy of Ho- 
mer and of Virgil.* This considerable village lay a 
league or more to the left of the road, offering a single 

♦ A single fact, found in the delightful Memoirs of Rocca, whilst it 
shows how universal is the fam« of Cervantes, displays also the benign 
influence of letters in awakening the kinder sympathies of our nature, 
and stripping even war of its sternness. It reminds me of what I have 
somewhere read of an Athenian army, defeated and made captive in 
Sicily. The prisoners were ordered to be put to death; but, out of 
reverence for Euripides, such of his countrymen as could repeat his 
verses were spared. 

* If Don Cluixote was of no service to widows and orphans, whilst 
alive, his memory at least protected the country of the imaginary Dul- 
cinea from some of the horrors of war. When our soldiers discovered 
a woman at the window, they cried out, *' Voila Dulcinea ! ** Instead of 
flying before us as elsewhere, the inhabitants crowded to see us pass ; 
and the names of Don Cluixcic and Dulcinea became a friendly watch- 
word and a bond of union.' 

Don Cluixote is written indifferently with an x or j. Both these let- 
ters take the pronunciation of h before a vowel ; a guttural pronuncia- 
tion, which, doubtless, derives its origin from the Saracens. 

The author is not aware of any errors in the Spanish phrases which 
he has had occasion to introduce. He has uniformly written Spanish 
words as they are written in Spanish, with the i .cxce|)tioi# 6f such as 
have the tilde to indicate the suppression of a letter, for. the sake of ab- 
breviation. As the value of tlus mark may be little J^nown, he has pre- 
ferred restoring the words in which it may occur to their original or- 
thography ; thus, Dona and Duefia, ,will be found written Donia and 
Duenia, 
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tower and some dingy houses rising above the plain. I 
looked in vain for the gfove in which the sorrowful knight 
awaited the return of Sancho, whom he had sent to Tobo- 
soto beg an audience of the Dulcinea whom he had never 
seen. I took it for granted that the wood had sprung 
up for the express accommodation of the poet ; fof du- 
ring the whole day's i^ide I do not remember to have 
seen a single tree. 

The country through which we were now passing, was 
consecrated by the oddest associations, thoughitself adull, 
unvaried waste. Everything that met my eye furnished 
matter of amusement. Near Toboso we saw an immense 
flock of wild pigeons, which blackened the field they had 
lit on. Our guides frightened them from their resting 
, place, and they kept alternatively flying and lighting b9- ' 
fore us, for an hour. These whimsical birds would, 
doubtless, have furnished La Mancha's knight with an 
excellent adventure. When within a league of Quinta- 
nar de la Orden, and with the town in sight, we descried 
thre^ horsemen in the road before us, ap(>arently await- 
ing our arrival. As we came up, they appeared to be ac- 
coutred and armed, each according to his taste, but all 
had steel sabres and carabines which hung at the side of 
their saddles behind them. One of them had a second 
carabine, or rather fowling-piece, on the other side ; and 
as we approached, smaller weapons, such as pistols, long 
knives, and dirks, were discovered, sticking through their 
belts or lodged at the saddlebow. I quickly prepared the . 
pistol whii^h the colonel had lent me, and, when he had 
done the same, I thought that if Don Quixote had been 
near to aid us, the contest would not have been so unequal. 
When along side of them, the faces of these fellows exhib- 
ited scars and slashes, partially covered with whiskers 
and mustaches confounded together ; and the glare of 
their wide-open eyes was at the same time fearless and 
stealthy, like that of the tiger. But there was no cause 
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for alarm. These fellows, whatever they might once 
have been, were no robbers ; for,%eside the red cockade, 
which showed they were true servants of Ferdinand, each 
wore a broad shoulder-belt with a plate of brass in front, 
and on it engraven, Real Diligencia. , 

These fellows, instead of intending to plunder us, had 
come to prevent others ft'om doing so ; for which service 
they received a daily salary from the company, ever since 
about three months before, when the diligence had been 
robbed. on its way to Valencia, almost in sight of Quinta- 
nar. There were several other situations through which 
we had already been escorted since the commencement 
of our journey ; but hitherto the guards had been soldiers 
of the royal army, such as had accompanied us occasion- 
ally in coming from Barcelona. It chanced that these 
troopers belonged to the very regiment of horse, of which 
my companion was colonel ; but as they lived dispersed 
in the villages over a large extent of country, they had 
never seen him before. It was curious enough to hear him 
occasionally addressing those who rode beside us, aiid tel- 
ling them * Soy su coronel,^ *■ I am your colonel,' showing 
at the same time, as if by accident, the three bcmds of gold 
lace, which bound the cuffs of his jacket, and which in 
Spain mark the rank of all officers above a captain ; for 
none of higher grade wear epaulettes. Indeed he would 
usually turn back his cloak, to expose its red velvet lin- 
ing, and project his arms, negligently, out"of the window, 
or raise them to curl his mustaches, whenever, he entered 
a village ; and this he now did as we were whirled rapidly 
into Quintanar. 

t Just before reaching the gate we had halted to take up 
two children, a boy and a girl, who had come out to meet 
us, and seemed dressed for the occasion. They were 
the children of our mayoral Lorenzo, who had lately come 
with his family from Oatalonia to keep a posada in Quin- 
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tanar, and to be one of the conductors of the diligence. 
Having kissed each as he took it up, and placed one on 
each side of him, he cracked his m^ip, as if with content- 
ment, and kept looking, first at one, and then at the oth- 
er, the whole way to the door of the posada. I saw that 
there could be good feelings under the red cap of Cata- 
lonia. 

The noise of our entry into the little town had brought 
into the street all those who had nothing better to do, as 
well as such stable-men, serving maids, and others, as had 
a more immediate concern in our arrival. Among them 
was a large and fine looking woman, who withdrew with- 
in the door- way of the inn, when the diligence halted, 
and there received Lorenzo, and in such a way as show- 
edi she could be no other than his wife. Here was an 
end to all services from our mayoral ; so leaving him, 
.SIneas like, to tell over his toils, and receive consola- 
tion, we descended with one accord to make the most of 
our momentary home. 

Most of the inns we had hitherto come to, had been es- 
tablished under the immediate patronage of the Catalan 
company. They were in consequence well kept, and 
though in a homely way, were wanting in no comfort that 
a reasonable traveller could ask for, but possessed many 
that I was not prepared to find in a Spanish posada. With 
none, however, was this so much the case as with the one 
we now entered. The building itself did not seem to 
have been originally intended for an inn ; for in this case 
alone, that I had noticed in Spain, the dwellings of man 
and beast, of men and mules, were completely separate. 
In the better days of Quintanar, it had more probably 
been the family mansion of a race of hidalgos. The large 
door on the street opened upon a vestibule, leading to a 
square court, which had in the centre the dry basin of 
what had once been a fountain, and was surrounded by 
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light pillars of marble, behind which were an upper and 
lower corridor. Along both sides of the vestibule were 
stone benches, which, as well as every other part of the 
building, had been newly wliite washed. Here were ba- 
sins of glazed earthen ware and pitchers of water, with a 
clean towel of coarse linen for each passenger, hanging 
from nails against the wall. Having paused here to get 
rid of the dust which we had collected during the day, we 
next sought out the kitchen, which was in an entirely dif- 
ferent style from the one in which we had warmed ourselves 
at Almansa. The cooking operations were, indeed, per- 
formed over charcoal furnaces, much in the same way ; 
^ut instead of the rude roof and bonfire in the middle of 
the apartment, there was here an immense fireplace, oc* 
cupying the whole of one end of the room, and which call- 
ed strongly to my mind a kitchen chimney I had seen 
more than a year before in the old chateau of the Count 
de Dunois, in times gone by, the appendage of baronial 
hospitality. At each side of the large aperture, were 
benches incorporated with the wall, and which, being 
within the chimney itself, and covered with esparto j formed 
delightful sofas for the chilly and fatigued traveller. Here 
then did we bestow ourselves, to await contentedly and 
even overlook the preparations for our evening repast ; 
and, as we inhaled the well savored odor that arose from 
it, we chatted sociably and cheerfully among ourselves, 
or exchanged a complacent word with the Castilian dam- 
sels, who were perforniing so neu- us their well ordered 
operations. 

The evening, as it chanced, bad set in cold, and the 
cheerful blazing of our fire offered an attraction which 
brought together many of the worthies of Quintanar. 
The ill-favored members of our escort, now divested of 
everything but spurs and sword belt, wer« among the 
number. They were to accompany us the next morning 
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the \fhole of the first stage beyond the village, and were 
talking over in monosyllables, with Lorenzo, the prepara- 
tions for our departure. Wherever we had hitherto stop- 
ped, the robbery of the diligence near the Ebro had fur- 
nished a fruitful and anxious subject of discussion. A 
robbery of the diligence, attended with murder, was not 
so common an occurrence in the country, but that it was 
looked to with interest, particularly by our party, which, 
being similarly situated with the persons who met with 
the adventure, was liable to a similar interruption. Our 
student of the rotunda, calling up the rhetoric he had 
learned in Barcelona, was ever ready to give a colored 
picture of the transaction, whilst I, as a witness, was call- 
ed on to add my testimony, or, in absence of the young 
man, to furnish, myself, the particulars. The escort, too, 
drawing inferences of what might be from what had been, 
were no less interested than ourselves. Besides, they 
had heard that a noted robber of Quintanar, not less 
Gunning than bold, had disappeared from his home, and 
that several armed men had been seen in the momidg,by 
a muleteer, in the direction of Ocania. This was matter 
for reflection, and Lorenzo, after gsLzing a while upon 
the quiet comforts of our fireside, and on his yet hand- 
some wife, as she busied herself in sending off our supper 
to an adjoining room, seemed to think that things would 
not be the worse for a little delay i|| our departure the 
next morning ; for, when he had juiced round, to see 
that there were none near who should not hear it, he 
named four o'clock as the hour for starting. 

The escort continued still to linger a whil^ beside the 
fireplace. They had many complaints to make of the in- 
sufiiciency of their pay, many against their want of prop- 
er protection from the authorities. A year before, they 
had repulsed an attack made against the diHgeuee by five 
robbers ; for, having killed the horse of one of them, the 
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fellows mad^ off, carrying with them their dismounted' 
companion. The horse was at once recognised to have 
belonged to a man in Quint anar, who had been at thb 
head of most of the robberies committed in the country 
for a long while, and who was the very same one of whom 
they were now in dread. The suspected person was 
found badly bruised in his bed, and was of course impris- 
oned ; but having brought many persons to swear that 
at the time of the attack he was sick at home in Quinta- 
" nar, he was released after a short detention. The fel- 
low neither lacked money nor friends. He pursued rob- 
bery as a regular trade, and was actually getting togeth- 
er a little estate. ' Es homhre pequehitOy'* said the narra- 
tor, ' pero el homhre mas m>alo que hay en el mundo.^ — ^ He 
is a little man, but the very worst in the whole world.' 
What, however, they most complained of, was, that a 
cloak and some arms which they found with the horse, 
to the value of twenty dollars or more, had been seized 
upon by the justice, and either retained or appropriated 
by the members of the tribunal ; ' Because,' they said, 
^the matter was not yet adjusted : and these tangible 
objects were el cuerpo del delito — ^the body of the of- 
fence.' In this way, after having met the enemy and 
£ltood fire, the shoes and skin of the dead horse, which 
they had sold for sixty reals, were the only fruits of their 
victory. k 

This conversationitnd the disagreeable reflections and 
conjectures to which it gave rise, were at length inter- 
rupted by the announcement of supper, and the past and 
fhture were soon iofgotten amid the substantial realities 
of a well filled board. Our supper room stood adjoining 
the kitchen, and its arrangements showed the same spirit 
of order and neatness with the other apartments. The 
ti}e floor Was everywhere covered with mats, and the ta- 
ble, ip t}f^e centre of it, was furnished with as many covers 
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«8 passengers, and at each a clean napkin and silver fork, 
after the French fashion. Beneath the table was a bra- 
sero, or brass pan, filled with burning charcoal, which 
had been kindled in the open air, and kept there until 
the gas had estaped. The brasero was well burnished, 
and stood in a frame of mahogany or cedftr, upon which 
each of us placed his feet, so that the outstretched legs 
of our party formed a fence, which, together with the ta- 
ble, retained the heat effectually. Supper over, we drop- 
ped off, one by one, and sought the common bed-room of 
our party, situated at the opposite side of our court, with^ 
a complete carpeting of straw, and a clean cot for each, « 
placed at regular intervals along the apartment. The 
conversation which had commenced in the kitchen and 
was kept up at the supper table, still continued to be car- 
ried on by a scattering sentence, first from one and then 
another of the party, as he drew the clothes more close- 
ly about him, or turned over in his bed, nor had it en- 
tirely subsided when I fell asleep. 

Our journey the next day commenced at four o'clock, 
as had been already concerted ; and I foand, on going to 
the diligence, that the seat between the colonel and my- 
self was to be occupied by a hal^, well made young wo- 
man, who had come the evening before from El Tobosoto 
take passage for Madrid. When the colonel had taken 
his place, which was farthest from the door, I put both 
hands to.her waist, to help her up, and, estimating the so- 
lidity of her body, prepared to make a strong effort. But 
she little needed any such assistance ; for a vigorous 
spring took her from my grasp, and brought her to the 
seat in the cabriolet. As she shot suddenly away from 
me, I was reminded in more ways than one of the baffled 
Don Quixote, when Dulcinea leaped through his fingers 
to the back of her horrico. 

Our ride to Ocania was effected without interruption. 
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Such, however, was not the case with the diligence on its 
way to Valencia, ahout a week afler. It was stopped hy 
a strong party, and with no little advantage to the robbers ; 
for there happened to be in it an Englishman, who, igno- 
rant, doubtless, of the danger, and of the express injunc- 
tion of the Company against carrying a large sum of mo- 
ney, had with him near a thousand dollars, and a watch of 
some value. This prize stimulated the band to new exer- 
tions, and, during the winter, the Valencia coach was 
plundered near a dozen times. JVor did Lorenzo always 
pass clear. I met him one day in the street at Madrid, 
with a long face, that told me of his misfortune ere he had 
given its history. 

Ocania is as old and ruinous in appearance as any oth- 
er city in Castile. I went forth with the student, while 
breakfast was preparing, to loo^ at the public square with 
its colonnades and antiquated balconies. Thence we went 
to a large reservoir of water in the outskirts of the town, 
where part of the inhabitants supply themselves, and 
where the women come to wash in stone troughs prepar- 
ed for the purpose. We found the place thronged with 
borricos, coming and going with earthen jars suspended 
in wooden frames upon their backs, and conducted by lads 
mounted behind the load on the very end of the animal, 
which was urged on with a cry of* Arrej borrico .'' and 
guided by the touch of a staff, first on one side of the head, 
then on the other. There were many young women gath- 
; ered about the stone basins, kneeling down with their 
clothes tucked under them, laughing and chatting with 
each other, crying out in answer to the salutation of a lad 
of -their acquaintance who had come for water, or singing 
ieguidillas and wild love songs of Andalusia. The level 
of the town in the neighbourhood of the reservoir, seemed 
to be raised with the course of centuries ; for I saw seve- 
ral subterranean houses^ now inhabited, which seemed to 
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have been once on a level with tlie street. Ocania is 
quite celebrated in the late Peninsular war for a decisive « 
battle fought in the neighbourhood, in opposition to the 
wish of Wellington, and in which the Spaniards were com- 
pletely beaten. 

On leaving Ocania, the eye is still fatigued with dwell- 
ifjf ing on a weary and monotonous waste. As you approach 
Aranjuez, the face of the country assumes a white and 
dusty appearance, as of a soil that has long been superan- 
nuated and worn out. A rapid descent down a hill, parta- 
king of the gloomy character of the plain above, brought 
us in sight of the Tajo Dorado— the Golden Tagus of the 
poets, winding along its deep sheltered bed, in the direc- 
tion of Toledo. As we passed into the wide street of 
Aranjuez, on our right hand was the unfinished arena for 
bull-fights, on the lefl the residence of the Spanish kings, 
consisting of palaces, churches, and barracks fbr the sol- 
diery, all bound together in a succession of colonnades ; 
before us opened a wide square, peopled with statues, and 
animated by fountains of marble ; the Tagus flowed be- 
yond. We crossed the river by a wooden bridge of a sin- 
gle arch, and of great elegande, and then entered an alley 
surrounded on every side by lofly trees, which concealed 
the palaces of Aranjuez from view ere I had time for a 
second glance. But there was that which recompensed 
me fbr the loss. Instead of the naked plains of Castile, 
we were now surrounded by noble trees that had not yet 
lost their foliage ; we passed through meadows that were 
still flowered and verdant', and were serenaded by the 
pinging of birds and by the flow of water. 

This state of things was too good to last long. It 
ceased when we reached the sandy banks of the Jarabia, 
the larger half o*f the Tagus, and which only awaits the 
assistance of man to cover its shores with equal fertility. 
Here is one of the noblest bridges in Europe, built of 
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beautifully hewn stone, with high walks for foot passen- ' 
gers, and parapets at the sides, in which the stones are 
arranged to resemble pannels. In. the war of indepen- 
dence, the English blew up the road over one of the arch- 
es, to check the pursuit of the French. The communi- 
cation was, doubtless, immediately reestablished in the 
centre ; but the parapets and sidewalks remain prostrate Jb 
at the bottom of the river, though the king and court 
have made their annual passage of the bridge, every 
spring since the restoration of the Bourbons. 

Having crossed the Jarama, we ascended its western 
bank by a noble road which makes repeated angles to 
overcome the abruptness of the declivity. Arrived at 
the top, we still retained for a few moments in view the 
verdant groves of Aranjuez, so different from the unvari- 
ed plain that spread out before us, and whose monotony 
was but slightly relieved by the dreary chain of Guadar- 
rama. As we receded, however, from the brink of the 
ravine, which the Tagus had fashioned for its bed, the 
level ground we stood on seemed to reach over and com- 
bine itself with the kindred plains of Ocania, swallowing 
up the verdant valley from which we had just emerged, 
and which had intervened, like an episode, to qualify the 
monotony of our journey. 

The mountains of Guadarrama form the boundary of 
New and Old Castile, and it is in the former kingdom and 
on the last expiring declivity of these mountains, that the 
city of Madrid is situated. This noble chain grew as we 
advanced into bolder perspective, lifting its crests highest 
immediately before us, and gradually declining to the 
northeast and southwest, until it blended with the horizon 
in the opposite directions of Arragon and Estremadura. 
Having passed a hermitage which a devotee from Amer- 
ica had perched upon the pinnacle of an insulated hill, we 
at leujgth caught sight of the capital, rising above the in* 
tervening valley of the Manzanares, 
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Our first view of Madrid was extremely imposing. It 
offered a compact mass, crowned everywhere with count- 
less domes of temples and palJRs, upon "which the set- 
ting sun sent his rays obliquely, and which conveyed, in 
a high degree, the idea of magnificence and splendor. 
Nor was this effect diminished as we advanced ; for the 
cupolas first seen grew into still greater preeminence, 
whilst others at each instant rose above the confusion. 
At the distance of half a league from the city, we were 
m^t by a carriage drawn by two mules. It halted op- 
posite us, and an officer got down to inquire, on the part 
of some ladies wh^were in it, for a female friend whom 
they were expecting from Valencia. There was none 
such in the diligence. She had announced her arrival, 
and these friends, who had come forth to meet her, as is 
the amiable custom of the country, looked disappointed 
and anxious. Afler a short consultation, their carriage 
turned about and followed ours in the direetion of the 
city. Soon after we came to th« small stream of Man- 
zanares, one of the confluents of the Jarama, and upon 
whose northeastern bank Madrid is situated. This river, 
taking its course through mountains, is liable to frequent 
inundations, and it is to obviate the inconveniences ^o 
which this might give occasion, that it is here crossed by 
the fine bridge of Toledo, which would do honor to the 
Hudson or the Danube. When we crossed it, one of its 
nine noble arches would have been sufficient to allow the 
passage of the Manzanares ; for it fiows in a narrow bed 
of shingle, in the middle of the ravine. The rest was 
abandoned to a light growth of grass, which some sheep 
were cropping quietly, while a few women moved with 
equal security in the neighbourhood of the arches, gath- 
ering together the clothes which they had been drying 
on the grass ; whilst others, having already done so, were 
moving slowly with bundles on their heads in the direc- 
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tion of the city. The Manzanares was seen doubtless in 
the same dwindled state by the person, whoever he was, 
who first took occasion fl|||remark, that he had seen many 
fine rivers that wanted a bridge, but that here was a fine 
bridge sadly in want of a river. 

Beyond the bridge was a wide road, leading up a grad- 
ual ascent ,to the splendid portal of Toledo. It was 
thronged by carriages, horse-men, and pedestrians, re- 
turning to the shelter and security of their homes. We left 
them to pursue their course, and, taking an avenue that 
led to the right, in order to avoid the narrow streets of 
the ancient city, we passed the fairy palace and garden 
of Casino, and came to the old gate of Atocha. Here 
our passports were taken to be sent to the police, and in 
another minute we were within the walls of Madrid and 
in the capital of Spain. It was already dark, but as we 
drove rapidly forward, my companion showed me the 
large buildi|[|g of the Hospital General on the left ; on 
the right was the Garden of Plants, and the wide alley of 
trees through which we drove was the now deserted walk 
of the Prado. Thence passing along the broad street of 
Alcala, we were set down in the court-yard of the post 
house. Having taken leave of my good-hearted ti*avel- 
ling companions, and rewarded the kind attentions of Lo- 
renzo, I put my trunk upon the back of a Gallego, and 
soon after found myself at home in the Fonda del Cabal- 
lero de Gracia. 
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KINGDOM OP NEW CASTILE. 

• 

Aecommodations for the Traveller in Madrid. — Don Diego the Impurifieado. — A 
Walk in the Street of Alcala.— The Gate of the Bun.—A Review.— Don Val- 
entin Carnehueso. — His Gacetai and DiarioB. — His Person and Politenesa.— 
His Daughter.^ — His House and Household. — His Mode of Life. 

• 

When I began to look around me in Madrid, one of my 
first objects ivas to seek out winter quarters, which 
should combine the essentials of personal comfort and 
favorable circumstances for learning the lafiguage. These 
were not so easily found ; for though the Spaniards have 
no less than six different and well-sounding names to 
express the various degrees betw^en a hotel and a tav- 
ern, yet Madrid is so seldom visited by foreigners, that 
it is but ill provided for their accommodation. In the 
way of hotels, the Fonda de Malta is the best in the 
place ; and yet the room in which I passed the first two 
days of my stay in Madrid, had but a single small win- 
dow, which looked on the wall of a neighbouring house. 
There wer6 but two chairs, one to put my trunk on, the 
other for myself, which, with a bed standing in the alcove 
at one end of the room, comprised the whole of its furni- 
ture. There was no table, no looking-glass, no carpet, 
and no fireplace, though there had already been ice, and 
my window was so placed that it had never seen the sun. 
There was nothing in short, beside the bed and two chairs, 
and the grated window, and dark walls terminated over- 
head by naked beams, and below by a. cold tile floor. 
What would have become of me I know not, if I had not 
been taken firom this cell on the third day, and moved 
into a large apartment at the firbnt of the house, wher« 
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the sun shone in gloriously, and which, besides, had a 
sofa and half a do2en straw bottomed chairs, a straw mat 
which covered the Vhole floor, a table with crooMed legs, 
and even a mirror. As for meals, public tables are un- 
known in Spain, and doubtless have been uifknown for 
centuries ; for men are here unwilling to trust themselves 
to the convivialities of the table, except in the society of 
friends. It is the custom for each party or person to eat 
alone, and in •the lower part of our fonda was a public 
coi^ee-room for this purpose, which I used to resort to, 
in preference to remaining in my room. It was fitted up 
with much elegance, having marble tables placed about 
in every direction, mirrors with lamps before them, col- 
umns with gilt capitals, a pretty woman placed in an ele- 
vated situation to keep order, and sometimes a band of 
music. 

Though this mode of living was tolerable, yel it would 
not have been so for a whole winter. On inquiry, I was- 
told that there were ectsM de alqidler in Madrid, in which 
a person might rent a whole habitation, and hire or buy 
furniture to please himself, and be served by a domestic 
of his own ; likewise, that there were other establishments 
called casus de huespede, kept by families, which, having 
more room than they had occasion for, were in the habit 
of receiving one or more lodgers, taking their meals at 
the common table, or furnished apart. I determined at 
once for a cctsa de huespede, as according better with 
means that were rather limited, and because the inter, 
course of a family would be more favorable to the acqui* 
sition of the language. This done, the next thing was to 
find a place that would suit me, and I was yet pondering 
over the matter on the sixth. day of my arrival, when I 
was interrupted by the announcement of Don Diego 
Redondo y Mof eno, who came recommended by a friend 
to give lessons'in Spanish As I-saw a great deal of this 
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man diiring my stay in Madrid, it may not be amiss to 
give some account of him. 

Don Diego Refdondo, and Moreno, as he was also call- 
ed from the name of his wife, was a native of Cordova,' 
who had resided some years in Madrid, and who, under 
the Constitution, had been employed in the office of the 
minister of state. On the overthrow of the Constitution 
he had been tossed out of his office, which had at once 
been taken possession of by a relation of one of the new 
chiefs ; whilst he, not having yet undergone purificatien, 
remained in the situation of an impunjieado. The reader 
is not, perhaps, aware that on the return of despotism in 
Spain, Juntas of Purification were established in all parts 
* of the kingdom, before which all persons who had held 
offices under the abolished system were bound to appear 
and adduce evidence that they had not been remarkable 
for revolutionary zeal, nor over active in support of the 
Constitution, before they could be admitted to any new 
employment. Such as come out clean from this investi- 
gation, from being impurificados or unpurified, become 
indefinido9 or indefinites, who are ready to be employed 
and have a nominal half pay. These indefinidos have 
long formed a numerous class in Spain, and now more so 
than ever. They are patient waiters upon Providence, 
who, being on the constant look out for a god-send, never 
think of seeking any new means to earn a livelihood. 
They may be seen in any city of Spain, lounging in the 
coSee houses, where they pick their teeth and read the 
Gazette, but never spend anything ; or else at the public 
walk, where they may readily bfc known, if they be mili- 
tary officers of rank, by the bands of gold lace which 
bind the cuffs of their surtoists of blue or snuff color, and 
by their military batons, or still more readily by the huge 
cocked hats of oil-cloth, with which they cover their 
sharp and starved features. 
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Many impurificados of the present day have been pre- 
vented from offering themselves for purification by the 
scandal of their past coftduct ; but a far greater number 
* are deterred by the rapacity- and corruption of the purify- 
ing tribunals. Don Diego, being both a peaceable and 
poor man, was probably among the last class. Indeed, I 
was afterwards assured that he was, and that he had been 
repeatedly solicited by various emissaries, one of whom 
came from the girl of the president of the Junta, and of- 
fered for a stipulated sum to pave the way to his thorough 
purification. Whether he looked on the nominal pay of 
an indefinido as dearly purchased by an immediate ex- 
penditure, or that he never had enough iponey at one 
time to gratify official or sub-official rapacity, he still 
continued impurificado, and gained his bread the best 
way he could, as a copyist and instructor of the Castilian. 
This he was well qualified to teach, for, though he had 
never read a dozen books beside the Quijote, and was 
as ignorant of the past as of the future history of his 
country, he had, nevertheless, pursued all the studies 
usual among his countrymen, wrote a good hand, was 
an excellent Latinist, and perfect master of his own lan- 
guage. 

The dress of Don Diego had evidently assimilated it- 
self to his fallen fortunes. His hat hung in his hand grea- 
sy and napless ; his boots, from having long been stran- 
gers to blacking, were red and foxy, whilst his pea-green 
frock, which, when the cold winds descended from the 
Gaudarrama, served likewise as a surcoat, looked brush- 
ed to death and thread-bare. He had, nevertheless^ 
something of a supple and jaunty air with him, showed 
his worked ruffles and neck-cloth to the best advantage, 
and flourished a little walking wand with no contemptible 
grace. So much for his artificial man, which was ^fter 
th(^ fashion of Europe ; the natural man might have be- 
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i|K>ke a native of Africa. His &ce was strongly indica-* 
tive of Moorish blood. It showed features the reverse of 
prominent and very swarthy ; coal black hair and whisk- 
ers, and blacker eyes, which expressed a singular com-^ 
bination>of natural ardor and habitual sluggishness. 
What my friend had said of Don Diego was greatly in 
his favor, and his own appearance did but strengthen my 
prepossession. Nor did I afterwards have reason to re- 
gret it ; for though indolent and wanting in punctuality, 
L ever found hin ready to oblige, and, on the whole, the 
most good-natured fellow in the world. Indeed, I never 
knew him to be angry but on one occasion, Vhen a ser-» 
vant woman at the palace shut a door in our faces. Don 
Diego was doing the honors of his country to a stranger ; 
he got presently into a terrible rage^ foamed greatly at 
the mouth, and called her iiXMmJU, 

Having mentioned to Don Diego my desire to get into 
comfortable lodgings for the winter, he proposed that we 
should go at once in search of a room. So, taking our 
hats, away we went together. The Calle Caballero de 
Gracia, which we followed to it« termination, conducted 
us into the broadest part of the street of Alcala. Here 
we found a number of asses which had brought lime to 
tibe city. Tto commodity was piled into a heap, and the 
owners were sitting on the bags, dozing, or singing 
songs, and waiting for purchasers ; whilst the borricos^ 
covered with lime dust, were lying as motionless as the 
stones beneath them, or standing upon three legs with 
heads down and pensive. Having turned to the right, 
we went in the direction of the Pu^rta del Sol, looking 
attentively on both sides to the balconies, to see if there 
were any with white papers tied to the rails to show that 
there was a room to let. We found two rooms thus ad- 
vertised, but the sun never shone on one of them, and 
the other was bept by a sour old woman, who did net 
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seem to care whether she took ia a lodger o^ not ; so we 
passed on. 

As we approached the*Gate of the Sum, we got en- 
* tangled in a drove of turkeys, which a long^egged fel- 
Jow was chasing up the street of Alcala. They went 
gobbling good-naturedly along, pausing to glean the 
pavement, and unmolested by the driver ; unless, indeed^ 
when one, abusing the liberty, happened to wander out 
of the way, a rap on the wing from the long pole which 
the countryman carried, would send the offender hop- 
ping, and presently restore him to a sense of subjection. 
Seeing me look about as though I might be in want^f 
something, the countryman caught up a well-conditioned 
and consequential cock, and brought him to me, held un- 
ceremoniously by the legs. * Veau$ted quepavo, Senior .'' 
said he. I admitted that it was a noble bird. He insist* 
ed that I should buy it. ^ Para »u Seniora ! ' I had no 
wife. ^ Para su Queridita ." Not even a mistress. 
The cock was thrown down, took the respite in good 
part, and we renewed our progress. 

Passing on, we came to a long row of ealesines, a man- 
ner of gig, of grotesque Dutch figure. Many were odd- 
ly painted with the church of J9uen Suceso, the t foun- 
tain of the Sibyl, or the Virgin Mary, on the backhand 
were named accordingly. They were furthermore stud- 
ded in every direction with brass tacks, and so was the 
harness of the horse ; usually a long-tailed Andalusian, 
decorated with many bells, tassels, and a long plume of 
red woollen, erect between his ears. As for the drivers 
themselves, they wore round hats, adorned with buckle, 
beads, aod tassels; jackets and breeches of'telvet ; 
worsted stockings, and long-quartered shoes. Each 
bad a second jacket, either .jdrawn on over 1?he other, 
OT more commonly hanging negligently fr6m the left 
flboulder. This was of brown cloth, singnlariy decora- 
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ted with embroidered patches of red or yellow clotk^ to 
protect the elbows ; a tree and branches of the same up-* 
on th^ back ; . iind in front, instead of buttons, loops and 
cords^ pointed wlH^brass or silver, which were attached * 
to strengthening pieces of red in the shape of hearts. 
These caleaeroa were grouped together about the doors 
of the tahemas, cracking their whips and jokes together. 
Nor did they hi\ to make us proffers of their services, 
calling pur attention to the elegance of a calesa, and the 
good points of a cahallo. The merry mood, hyperbolical 
language, and fantastic dress of these fellows, so greatly 
al variapc^ with the habitual gravity of the Castilian, 
bespoke them natives of the mercurial region of Andalu- 
sia. 

Leaving this row of vehicles behind us, we came to the 
Puerta del Sol. This is an open place in th^ heart of 
Madrid, wh$pre eight of the principal streets come togeth- 
er, and where the city may be said to have its focus* 
In the centre is a fountain from which the neighbour- 
hood receives its supply of water. One of the forks is 
formed^y the parish church of Buen Suceso, and the oth- 
ers by the post office and a variety of shops and dwel- 
lings. In former times it was the eastern gate of the 
city ; hence its name of Gate of the Sun ; but when the 
court came to Madrid, the nobility who foUowed in its 
train, coi^structed their palaces in the open place to the 
east 5 so that the Puerta del Sol, from having beeA the 
extremity, became the centre of Madrid. Go where you 
will, almost, you must pass through the Puerta del Sol, 
for here you can choose a street that will lead you di- 
rectly to the place of which you are in search ; and put 
yourself into any street in the extremities of the city, it 
is sure to discharge you here. In this way all Madrid 
passes daily through this place of general out-pouring ; 
so that a stranger may come here and pass ift review 

the whole capital. i 
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Here the exchange is each day held, and the trader 
comes to talk. of his a&irs; the politician, rolled in his 
cloak, signifies, by ft shrug, a significant Iqok, or a whis* 
per, the news which with us would ^0 told with hands 
in breeches, straddled legs, and in the uplided voiee 
of declamation. Hither the elegante 'is mechanicidly 
drfi^n to show off the last Parisian mode, to whip his legs 
and pull forward the ends of his collar ; or the idle thief, 
enveloped in his dingy cloak, to talk to a comrade of old 
ajchievements or to conspire uncommitted crimes. Here 
are constantly passing currents of sheep and swine, go- 
ing to the shambles ; mules and asses laden with straw or 
charcoal, or dead kids hooked by the legs ; and always on 
the very end of the last beast of each row, a rough clad fel- 
low, singing out, with a grave accent on the last syUable, 
^Paja! paja! carbon! cahrito !^ There are, moreover, 
old women with oranges or pomegranates, pushing 
through the crowd, and scolding those who run against 
their baskets; also aguadorea with jars of water, who 
deafen you with cries of ' Quien qmere agua ? ' Nor do 
be^^afs fail to frequent this resort, especially the blind, 
who vociferate some ballad which they have for sale, or 
demand alms in a peremptory tone, and in the name of 
Maria Santisima. 

Here, too, may be seen all the costumes of Spain ; the 
long red cap of the Catalan; the Valencian with his blanket 
and airy bragas, though in the midst of winter ; the men- 
tera cap of the Manchegp ; the leathern cuirass of Uie 
Old Gastilian ; the trunk hose of the Leones ; the coarse 
garb and hob-nailed shoes of the Gallego ; and the round 
hAt of Andalusia. Nor does the Puerta del Sol fail to 
witness prouder sights than these. At one moment it is 
a regiment of the royal guard going to review ; in the 
next, a trumpet sounds, and the drums of the neighbour- 
ing piquets are heard beating the call The coaches 
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and six approach, guar<]ipd by a splendid accompaniment. 
The cry of ^ Los Reyes ! ' passes from mouth to month ; 
and the Spaniards, unrolling their cloaks and doffing 
their hats, give place for the Absolute King. Pres- 
ently, a bell rings, and every voice is hushed. A long 
procession of men, with each a burning taper, is seen pre- 
ceding a priest, who is carrying the reconciling sacrament 
to smooth the way for some dying sinner. Does it meet 
a carriage, though containing the first grande of Spain, 
the owner descends, throws himself upon his knees in 
the middle of the street, and allows the host to enter. 
^ 8u Majestad! ' ^ His Migesty ! ' to indicate the presence 
of the Saviour sacramentized, passes in a tremulous whis- 
per from lip to lip. The faithful are all uncovered and 
kneeling ; they smite their breasts with contrition, and 
hold down their heads, as if unworthy to look upon the 
Lamb. 

We were yet standing in the midst of this buoyant scene 
of bustle and confusion, when a 9turdy wretch brushed 
past us, fro^ipng fiercely on Don Diego. He was roU^ 
ed in the tatters of a blanket, and had on a pair of boots, 
so run down at heel that he tfod rather upon the legs than 
the feet of them. An old cocked hat, drawn closely over 
the eyes, scarcely allowed a glimpse of features further 
hidden under a squalid covering of^ beard and filth. 
Though I had already seen many strange people in Spain, 
this fellow attracted my attention in an unusual degree. 
Not so with Don Diego. The fellow's frown seemed to 
forbid recognition, and he said not a word until he had 
been long out of sight. He at lengtti tojd me that the man 
had once been his acquaintance, and waa like himself 
a native of Cordova. He had been a captain of horse un- 
der the Constitution, and having been a violent man, he 
had lain long in the common prison after the return of des- 
potism. When he at lengtji escaped from it, Don Diego 
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took compaslion up<Hx him ; for he owned a cmnrooa 
country with himself, and had suffered by a common misfor- 
tune. He allowed him to sleep in the room without his 
apartment, and had even shared W!^ him the contents of 
his^wii scanty purs6. Very soon after* his lodgings were 
robbed of everything they contained, and his friend came 
no more to share his hospitality. In a short time some dark- 
er crime had forced the miscreant from Madrid, and Don 
Diego had not seen him for more than two years. I 
inquired why he did not send the police ailer him. He 
answered that the police would give him more trouble 
than the robber, and ended by saying, ^ Is it not enough 
that he has plundered me ; would you have him take 
my life ? ' 

The unpleasant reflections excited by this rencontre 
were soon banished by strains of munc, and the clatter 
of advancing hoofs. The body of cavalry, which now 
attracted the attention of the multitude in the Fuerta del 
Sol, and for which a passage was soon opened by the 
long bearded veterans who came in front* nf the arraj^ 
was a regiment of lancers of the royal guard ; a beauti- 
ful and well n^ounted corps in Polish uniforms, with high 
schaikos, each with a lance having a pennon of red and 
white. Next came a band of some thirty musicians, per- 
forming on every ^riety of horn or trumpet. They were 
playing that most beautiful piece Di piacer mi balza U coVy 
from the Gazza Ladra of Rossini. I thought I had never 
heard any sounds so delightful. Even the horses seemed 
lulled of their ardor. Presently, however, the cadence 
passed into a blast far livelier than the love song of Nin- 
etta, and away they went at a gallop in the direction of 
the Prado. 

Immediately behind the lancers came a regiment of 
cuirassiers, mounted chiefly on powerful studs, with ilow- 
ingtaib, and mfmes parted in the middle^ which '^ung 
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down OD both sides the whole deplh of th^ neck. The 
laen were very stout and fine looking fellows, encased in 
long jack hoots, with Grecian helmets and cuirasses of 
steel, on the front of which were gilded images of the 
sun. Their offensive weapons consisted of stout horse 
pistols mid straight sabres of great length, from the royal 
armory of Toledo. There was to be a review on the 
Plrado, and having always been fond of listening to music 
and looking at the soldiers, I proposed that we should see 
it. . Don Diego was one of those ready fellows who are 
pleased with every proposition ; so we went at once m 
pursuit of the fugitives. 

The review took place near the convent of Atocha. 
The minister of war, with a brilliant staff mounted on 
splendid barbs from the meadows of the Tagus or Gua*- 
dalquivir, was poised in front of the convent, and receiv- 
ed the salutations of the passing soldiery. It was one of 
those bright and cloudless days so common in the elevat- 
ed region of Madrid. The sun shone full upon polished 
helmets^ cuirasses, and sabres, or flickered round the 
ends of the lances ; whilst the combined music of both 
corps, stationed at the point about which the' platoons 
wheeled in succession, sent forth a martial melody. The 
display was a brilliant one, and I enjoyed it without re- 
servation. I looked not to the extortion and' misery 
which, among the industrious classes, must pay for this 
glitter and pageantry ; to the cause of injustice and op- 
pression it might be called to support ; to the rapine 
and murder, the famine and pestilence, the thouscmd 
crimes and thousand curses that follow in the train of 
armies. 

The eorps of the royal guard has been established 
within a few years, to supply the place of the foreign 
mercenaries, the^ Swiss and Waloon guards, formerly em- 
ployed>by the kings of Spain. It consists of twentyfive 
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thousand men, at least as well equipped as those of the 
French royal guard ; while in point of size, sinewy con- 
formation, capacity to endure fatigue, and whatever con- 
stitutes physical excellence, the Spaniards are far supe- 
rior. The officers, however, and it is they who give the 
tone to an artny, are very inferior ; for the old Spanish 
officers, having been almost all engaged in bringing about 
and sustaining the Constitution, are now generally in dis- 
grace or banishment. Their stations in the regiments of 
the line are chiefly filled by low-born men, taken from the 
plough-tail or the workshop, who were led by avarice or 
fanaticism to join the royalist guerillas at the period of 
the last revolution. In the royal guard they have been 
Superseded by young nobles, who are many of them chil- 
dren in age, and all of them infants in experience. • It is 
difficult, indeed, to conceive a greater disparitj^ than ex- 
ists between those old French sabreurSj with their long 
mustaches and scarred features, who have gained each 
grade upon the field of battle, and these beardless nobles 
of the Spanish guard. Though young and inexperienced^ 
however, these officers are spirited, fine looking fellows. 
They are* said to be imbued with liberal ideas, and to be 
only different from their predecessors of the Constitution- 
al army in not having had an opportunity to declare 
themselves. This is the more likely to be true from their 
youth ; for though at a more advanced age men easily 
adapt their opinions to the dictates of interest, yet the 
young mind ever leans towards truth and reason. When 
there is another revolution in Spain, it will doubtless be 
brought about by the army, which in point of intelligence 
is far in advance of the nation ; and, though expressly 
created to prevent such a result, it is most likely to orig- 
inate with the royal guard. 

By the time the review was over and we were on our 
way back, Don Diego was very tired. His mode of 
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walking with out-turned toes, however graceful, did not 
at ftll answer on a march. He complained hitterly of his 
fe^t, s«nt his hoot-ttiaker to the devil, and made a low 
bow at every step. I sympathized in his sufferings, of- 
fered him my arm, and helped him to carry himself back 
to theTuerta deft Sol j from which the soldiers had drawn 
us. On the way he bethought himself of an old friend 
in the Calle Montera, who might perhaps be willing to 
receive a lodger. The man's name was pon Valentin 
Carnehueso, and the particulars of his history were 
strongly indicative of the character of his countrymen 
and of the misfortunes of his country.* 

Don Valentio was a native of Logronio, in the fertile 
canton of Rioja. He was by birth an hidalgo,- or noble 
in the small way, after the manner of Don Quixote, and 
had been of some importance in his own town, of which 
he was one of the regidores. In the political ups and 
downs of his country, he had several times changed his 
residence and occupation ; was by turns a dealer in cattle, 
which he purchased in France or in the northern provin- 
ces of the Peninsula, to st^rengthen the stomachs of the 
combatants who disputed for the possession of Spain ; 
or else a cloth merchant, keeping his shop in the same 
house where he now lived, near the Puerta del Sol. His 
last occupation was interrupted, according to his own ac- 
count, in a very singular way. Whilst he had been re- 
gidor in Logronio, the Ayuntamiento^f the town became 
acquainted with the hiding place in which some French 
troops, in retreating rapidly towards the frontier, had de- 
posited a large quantity of plate and valuables, robbed 
from the royal palaqe. On the#eturn of Ferdinand, the 

* Though this work be not likely to extend itself far from the place 
of its publication, it has or.cuiTcd to the author that it would be safer to 
change the nam? of his host and instructer, and he has christened them 
accordiijigly. 
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accoimt of the buried plsie reaehed hk ears ; and hariog 
likewise learned that there was a man in Madrid, who 
knew where it had been conoaaled, he sent at onee for 
Don Valentin, who was the person in question. When 
infonned by his Majesty that he was required to'conduct 
a party to the {rface of concealment, he was reluctant to 
comply. He urged the situation of his affairs. If his 
store continued dpen, it would be pillaged by the clerks, 
who are the most unprincipled fellows, except the escriba- 
nos, to be found in Spain ; and if it were to be shut up, 
he would lose both present and future custom. Besides^ 
the other regidores, his colleagues in the municipality, 
were yet alire and still resided at Logronio. He hoped, 
therefore, that his Majesty would not send him from his 
affairs, for he was but a poor man, and had a wife and 
daughter. These excuses, howeyer, were not- satisfac- 
tory, and were set aside. Ferdinand promised to recom- 
pense all losses that Don Valentin might sustain by aban- 
doning his trade, and to. pay him well for the sacrifice. 
He ended by putting it upon his loyalty. Don Valentin 
was an Old Castilian ; so he hesitated no longer, but 
sold out, shut his shop, and went off to Rioja. 

Whether it were owing to the smaU number of persons 
who had been in the secret, or to the sacredness with 
which the Spaniards regard everything which belongs to 
their religion and their king^ the treasure was all found 
untouched in the place of its concealment. It was brought 
safely to Madrid, Don Valentin being at the expense of 
transportation. He now presents his various claims to 
government, for 'damages suffered by loss of trade, land 
lor the expenses of the jdHmey, including the subsistence 
of the foot soldiers, who had served as escort, which he 
had defrayed from his own purse. These claims were 
readily admitted, and an early day appointed for. their 
liquidation. The day at length comes,, but the money 
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does not come with it. Don Valentin has an audience. 
of the king ; for no kkig can be more aceeadble than 
Ferdinand He receives the royal word for the pajrment ; 
for no king could be more compliant. He has many an* 
diences, receives many promises, but no money. Mean* 
tune he lives upon hope, and the more substantial balance 
remaining from the sale of his stock. These were near 
failing together when the year 18% brought some relief 
to the misfortunes of Spain. It likewise improved the 
condition of Don Valentin. Taking advantage of the 
publicity which was allowed in Spain by the new system, 
he established a reading room, where all the daily papers 
of the cafntal and of the chief cities of Europe were reg- 
ularly received. This went on very well, until the 
French, who never yet came to Spain on any good errand, 
overthrew the Constitution. The liberty of thought and 
speech fell with it. Don Valentin was invited to shut up 
his reading room, and he once more retired to live upon 
his savings, amounting to some ten or twelve hundred 
dollars, which he had stowed away in a secret comer of 
his dwelling. This was taken out, piece by piece, to 
meet the necessities of his family, tuitil one day the house 
was entered by three robbers, who muzzled the old wo« 
man with a towel, tied her to the bedstead, and then car- 
ried off, not only the earnings of Don Valentin, but silver 
spoons and forks, and everything of any value, to the very 
finery of his daughter. This last blow laid poor Don 
Valentin completely on his back. All that he now did 
was to take the Diario and Gacetay which his wife let out 
to such curious people as came to read them in the com- 
mon entry of their house. This furnished the trio, of 
which the family consisted, with their daily puchero, his 
daughter with silk sto<5kings, and satin shoes, to go to mass 
and walk of a feast day upon the Prado, and himself with 
now and then his paper cigariUo, 
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By the tkne we had di^scussed the history of Don Ysden"- 
tin, we reached the door of his house in the Calle Mon- 
tera. Nearly the whole front 0/ the basement story was 
, hung with cfcoths festooned from the lower balcony, to 
show the commodity that was sold within. Beside the 
shop was a second door opening on a long entry, about 
four feet in width, which led to an equally contracted 
staircase at the back of the house. Here we entered, 
and found within the door-way a stone basin and a goiter^ 
which are placed in all Spanish houses for piiblic conve* 
nience.. Our little basin was now, however, covered with 
a board, upon which sat an old woman, with a woollen 
shawl over her head, and on her lap a bundle of Gacetas 
and Diaries. The whole extent of the entry was strung 
with a file of grave politicians, rolled in their cloaks, as 
in so many sleeveless frocks, with their hands coming out 
indecently from beneath, to hold a Gaceta. Don Diego 
begged my pardon, and went in advance to clear the way^ 
with the cry of ' Con liceinciay $eniores ! ' The readers 
let their arms fall beside them, drew nigh to the wall, and 
turned sideways to make themselves as thin as possible. 
We did the same, and went at our lUerary opponents lika 
pigs when they go to battle. Fortunately none of us 
were very corpulent, so we got by with little detention or 
difficulty, and commenced ascending a stairway,, partially 
illuminated by embrasures, like a Gothic tower. Let us 
pause to take breath during this tedious ascent up three 
pairs of stairs, and profit of the interval to say something 
of the Diario and Gaceta, which so greatly occupied the 
attention of the politicians below,^ and which contain, the 
first, all the commercial information of the Spanish capi- 
tal ; the second, all the literary, scientific, and political 
intelligence of the whole empire. * 

The Diario is a daily papei*, as its name indicates. It 
is printed on a small quarto sheet^ a good part of which 
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i» taken up with the names of the saintS) vha have their 
feast on thajt day ; as, San Pedro nSpo$tol y Jlfotfir, Son 
hidaty> Lakradfir^ or SantaMaria de la Cabeza.* Then 
follows an account <^the churches where there are to bo 
most n^asses, what troops are to be on guard at the palace^ 
gates, and theatres. Next the commercial advertisements 
telling where may be purchased Bayonne hams and Flan- 
ders butter, with a list of wagons that are taking in cargo 
and passengers for Valencia, Saville, or Corunia, and 
the names and residence of wet nurses, newly arri\cd 
from ABturias, with fresh milk and good characters. — ^The 
Gacetais published three times a week, at the royal prints 
ing office, on a piece of paper somewhat larger than a 
sheet of foolscap. It usually begins with an account of the 
health and occupatioii of their Majesties, and is filled with 
extracts from foreign journals, culled and qualified to suit 
the region of Madrid ; with a list of the bonds of the state 
creditors which have come out as prizes, that is, as being 
entitled to payment by the Caja de Amortizaciony or Sink- 
ing Fund I with republications of some old statute, coi^ 
demning such as neglect to come forward with their tithes 
to the infliction of the bastinado ; or with an edict against 
freemasons, devoting them to all the temporal and spirit- 
ual curses which the throne and altar can bestow— death 
here, and damnation hereafter. 
Meantime, we had reached the landing place of the 

♦ 1 forget whether it was from the Diario of Madrid or of Barcelona 
that I took the following singalar hd^ding in relation to the religious 
ceremonies of the day. ' Tomorrow, being Friday, will be celebrated the 
feast of the gloaous martyr, San Poncio, advocate and protector against 
bed-bugs — abogado contra las chinches. — There will be mass all the 
morning, and at seven o'clock will take place the blessing of branches 
and flowen^ in honor of the aforesaid saint.' — ^The branches and flowers 
thus blessed are doubtless found efficacious in preserving houses from 
these troublesome tenants,and so form a convenient substitute for the trou- 
blesome care of cleanliness. 
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third, stary^ and pulled the bell cord which huQg in the 
corner. Before the sound was out of the beU, we were 
challenged by a voice from within, crying in a ^arp 
tone, ^ Quien ? ' — ' Who-is it ? ' ^ GenU de paz^^ — ' Peace- 
ful people ! ' was the answer of Don Diego. Our profes- 
sions of amity were not, however, sufficient, and we were- 
reconnoitred for half a minute through a sn^all trap« 
door, which opened from within, and which was provided 
with a mimic grating like the window of a convent. 
The man who now looked at us from the security of his 
strong hold, did not have occasion to close one eye .whilst 
he peeped through with the other, for he had lost the 
right one. In short, he was one-eyed, or, as the Span- 
iards, who have a word for everything, express it, tuerto. 
When he had sufficiently assured himself of our looks 
and intentions, several boks and latches were removed 
the door was opened, and Don Valentin stood before us 
He was a tall and thin man, dressed in a square-tailed 
coat and narrow pantaloons of brown, with a striped vest 
of red and yellow. The collar and ruffiesof his shirt, at 
the sleeves and breast, as well as the edges of a cravat 
of white cambric, were elaborate]|r embroidered, and 
made a singular contrast with the coarseness of his cloth. 
Beside him were an immense pair of stiff-backed hoots 
with tassels, which he seemed about to exchange for 
the slippers which he wore. Don Valentin's face, how- 
ever, chiefly attracted my attention. It .was thin, wrink- 
led, and sallow. His teeth -werOjOf a dark and unnatural 
color, and, like many of his countrymen, be had nearly lost 
two of the front' ones, opposite to each other ; a circumr 
stance which was sufficiently accounted for by the cigarillo 
which he held in his fingers, the ends of which had been 
dyed by the heated paper to the color of saflron. I had 
observed from without, that of his right eye nothing re- 
mained but an inflamed and unseemly hollow. This 
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gave a sinister expression to a face, of itself sufficiently 
ill-favored, and which was further set off by a bony, 
gaunt figure, and by black and bristly hair, which seam- 
ed to grow in all directions from sheer inveteracy. 
* These observations were made whilst the punctilious 
politeness which distinguishes the Old Castilian, and to 
which the Andaluz is no stranger, was expending itself 
in kind inquiries after the health of each other and fami- 
ly. ^ C&mo esta usted ? ' — * How fares your mercy ? ' * Sin 
novedadparaservir d usted, y usted 1^ — * Without novelty 
to serve your mercy, and yourself Then foHowed a 
long list of inquiries for Donia Concha, on one part, and 
La Fiorencia on the other ; with the replies of, ^ Tan hu* 
ena — tan guapa — paraservir a usted ;' '£quaHy well- 
famously — at your nlercy's service.' By this time, Don 
Valentin had discovered me in the obscurity of the door* 
way : so directing his eye at me, and inclining his ungain* 
ly figure, he said, with an attempt at unction, ^ Servidoft 
de usted caballero,^ and bid us pass onward into the par-^ 
lour, of which he opened the door. When he had got 
into his boots, he. followed, and, after a few more com- 
pliments, Don Diego opened the subjeol of our visit. 
Don Valentin, after a becoming pause, replied that the 
room we were in had served them as a parlour, and that 
the alcove had been the sleeping apartment of his daugh- 
ter ; but that if it suited me to occupy it, they would live 
in the antesala adjoining the kitchen, their daughter 
would move up stairs, and I should have the whole to 
myself The rpom was everything one could have wish- 
ed in point of situation ; for it overlooked the Puerta del 
6oi, and had a broad window fronting toward the south- 
east, which, froip its elevation above the opposite roofs, 
was each morning bathed by the earliest rays of the sun. 
But I did not like the look of Don Valentin, nor did I 
care to live under the . same roof with him. So, when 
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we rose to depart, I said I would think of the matter^ 
secretly detenniningy howevQr^ to seek lodgings else- 
where. 

Don Valentin accompanied us to the door^ charged 
Don Ihego with a load ot e^cprefiones for his faquly, and 
as is the custom on a fir^ visit to *a Spaniard, told me 
that his house and all it contained was. ait my entire dis* 
poaal. He had told us for the last time, ^ Q^€ no haya 
fiavedad / Vayan vstedes con Dios ! ' — ^ May you meet 
with no novelty ! May God he with y^u ! ' — and waa 
hoMing the door for us, when we were met on the nar-* 
row landing, full in the face, by the very Donia Floren* 
cia, about whom Don Diego had asked. She had just 
come from mass, and I very near missed seeing her» 
Kie might be nineteen or thereabout, a little above the 
middle size, and finely proportioned ; with features regu- 
lar enough, and hair and eyes not so black as is common 
in her country, a circumstance upon which, when I 
came to know her better, she used te pride herself; for 
in Spain, auburn hair, and even red, is looked upon as a 
great beauty. She had on a mantilla <rf*lace, pinned to 
her hair and hanging about her shoulders, and a hasqmma 
of black $ilk, garnished with cord and tassels, and loaded 
at the bottom with lead, to make it fit closely around the 
body, and show a shape which was really a fine one. 
Though high in the neck, it did not descend so low as to 
hide a well-turned foot, covered with a white stocking 
and low shoe of black, bound over the instep by a ribbon 
of the same color. 

As I said before, I was met full in the face by this 
damsel of La Rioja, to whose cheek the ascent of three 
pairs of stairs had given a color which i^ not common in 
Madrid, and which to herself was not habitual. Her 
whole manner showed that sense of satisfaction, which 
people who feel well and virtuously always experience 
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on reaching the domestic threshold. She was opening 
and shutting^her fan with vivacity, and stopped short in the 
midst of a *httle song, wiiich is a great favorite in An- 
dalusia, and which begins, 

' O no ! no quiero casarnir I 
Glues mejor, ques mejor ser soUera!* 

We came for a moment to a stand in front of each other, 
andthen I drew back to let her pass, whether from a sense 
of courtesy or from a reluctance which I began to feel 
to effect my departure. With the ready tact which no- 
where belongs to her sex so completely as in Spain, she 
asked me in, and I at once accepted the invitation, with- 
out caring for the preservation of my consistency. Here 
the matter was again talked over, the daughter lent her 
counsel, and I was finally persuaded that the room and 
its situation were even more convenient than, I at first 
thought, and that I could not possibly do better. So I 
closed with Don Diego, and agreed to his terms, which 
were a dollar per day for room-rent and meals. * That 
very afternoon I abandoned the Fonda de Malta, and 
moved into my new lodgings, where I determined to be 
pleased with everything, and, following the prescription 
of Franklin's two-legged philosopher, forget that Don 
Valentin was tuerto, and look only at Florencia. 

Being now established for the winter, it may not be 
amiss to give some account of the domestic economy of 
oiir little household. The apartments of Don Valentin 
occupied the whole of the third floor and two rooms in 
the garret, a third being inhabited by a young man, cadet 
of some noble house, who was studying for the military 
career. One of these rooms was appropriated by Don 

* In Madrid, lodgings are hired by the day. A tenant may abandon 
a house at a day's notice 5 but cannot be forced from it by the lai\dlQrd, 
so long ag he continues to pay the stipulated rent. 
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Valentin as a bedroom and workshop ; for, like the Bour^ 
bon family, he had a turn for tmkering, and usually pass- 
ed his mornings, to my no small inconvenience, in plan- 
ing, hammering, and sawing, in his aerial habitation. I 
used sometimes to wonder, when I saw his neighbour the 
cadet lying in his bed and studying algebra in his cloak, 
boots, and foraging cap— for he kept no brasero— -how he 
mtmaged with such a din beside him to follow the train 
of his equations. The third room was the bed-chamber 
of Florencia. So much for the garret. As foiTthe floor 
below, it was divided into no less than five apartments, 
two of which were further subdivided into sitting rooms 
and alcoves. 

Immediately within the door of our habitation was a 
fmall room called arUesala, where the family ate their 
meals. Connected with the antesala by a door-way which 
had no door, was a kitchen equally small, and of which 
near one half was occupied by a huge chimney, hanging 
over it like an inverted funnel. The spaee under the 
chimney was filled by a brick dresser with several fur* 
naces. Here the family cooking was done, over embers 
of charcoal, in small atone pitchers, called pucheroSy which 
were seen hanging on nails round the kitchen, of every 
different size, like big and little children of the same 
family. In this mimic cocitM^ everything had its place. 
The walls were garnished with platters, knives, forks, and 
tumblers, bestowed in wooden racks, the handy work of 
Don Yalentin. In one comer stood a huge earthen jar, 
which the aguador filled every other day with water from 
the Gate of the Sun ; whilst the hollow place beneath 
the furnaces was stowed with charcoal, bought once a 
week from a passing carboncro, 

A narrow passage led from the antesala to my own 
apartment. On one side of it was the bedroom of Don 
Valentin's wife, the same old woman whom we had seen 
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in the entry, a good-natured soul, whose desire to oblige 
made a perfect drudge of her. It .was always night in 
this room, for, being in the middle of the house, it wa» 
without a window. On the opposite side, a door opened 
into the alcove of an apartment which corresponded with 
and adjoined my own. This was inhabited by one Donia 
Ctertrudis, an Asturian lady, whose husband had been a 
colonel in the army, and who dared not return to Spain, 
whence he fled on the arrival of the French, because he 
had given an ultra-patriotic toast at a public dinner, in 
the time of the Constitution. He was wandering about 
somewhere in America, she scarce knew where, for it 
was next to impossible to hear from him. This woman 
was a singular example of the private misery which so 
many revolutions and counter-revolutions have produced 
in Spain, and which has been brought home to ahnost 
every family. Of three brothers who had held offices 
under the government, two had been obliged to fly, and 
were now living in ijngland, a burthen to the family es- 
tate. This, with the death of her two children, and the 
absence of their father, who alone could have consoled 
her for the loss, had so greatly preyed upon her health, 
that she was threatened with a cancer in the breast. 
Her friends had sent her to the capital, to procure better 
advice than could be found at Oviedo. She frequently 
told me her story, talked of other days, when her husband, 
being high in favor, had brought her to this same Ma- 
drid, taken her to court, and led her into all the gaieties 
of the capital. Her situation was indeed a sad one, and 
I pitied her from my soul. 

Leaving both these doors behind, the one at the end 
of the passage opened into my own room. It was of 
quadrangular form, and sufficiently large for a man of 
moderate size and pretensions. In addition to the princi- 
pal entrance from the antesala, there was a small glass 
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door communicajting between the roomof Donia Gertrut? 
dis and mine. This, however, was partially coocealed 
by a curtain. On the side of the street, my room wag 
furnished with a large window^ reaching from tike ceiling 
to the floor, which opened, with a double set of folding 
doors, upon ah iron balcony. The outer doors were fillf- 
ed with glass of various forms and sizes, curiously put 
together in a sash of iron. The inner ones were of solid 
wood, studded with iron, and fit to resist a siege. When 
closed, they were firmly secured by a long vertical bolt 
having hooks at either end, which projected above and 
below the door, and drew it close to the window fr^me. 
This folding window is found all over France, and the 
bolt which^ confines it is there called espagiwlette. Direct- 
ly in front of the window was a recess or alcove, con- 
cealed by curtains. Within was a wash-stand, a small 
looking-glass, and pegs to hang clothes on. Here also 
was my bed. It consisted of a set of loose boards sup- 
ported on two horses, and painted green, to keep away 
the bugs. On this platform rested a woollen mattress, 
with sheets, pillow, and fcoverlet, making altogether a 
bed which was rather unyielding, but of which I grew 
fond presently. At the bedside was a clean merino 
fleece to alight on, in addition to the mat of straw or es- 
parto, which covered the alcove and sitting-room. 

The furniture consisted of a dozen rush bottomed 
chairs, a chest of drawers, which Don Valentin himself 
had made, and where, at my request, Florencia continu- 
ed to preserve her feast-day finery, and a huge table, 
which filled one end of the room, and which I had at first 
taken for a piano. There were here but few ornaments. 
They reduced themselves to two or three engravings 
hung about the walls, in which one of Raphael's Virgins 
was paired with a bad picture of hell and its torments. 
Tliere was, likewise, on the bureau, a glass globe with a 
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goldfish ill it) whose only food was found in the element 
he lived in, which was renewed daily. Though the 
pet of Florencia, and well cared for, this little fellow 
seemed weary of his prison house ; for night afid day he 
was ever swimming round and round, as if in search of 
liberty. On the whole, there was about this dwelling an 
air of snugness and quiet, to which I had been unaccus- 
tomed in France ; and I had frequent occasion to re- 
mark, that, though inhabiting a milder climate, the Span- 
iard is far more sensible to notions of comfort than his 
mercurial neighbour, who has not even been at the pains 
of adopting a word, which has become in our language 
so familiar and expressive. The balcony, however, was 
by far the most agreeable part of my habitation. There, 
leaning on the railing, I passed a portion of each day ; 
for though cavalcades and processions failed, there was 
always abundant amusement in gazing downward upon 
the constantly circulating multitude, and in studying the 
varied costumes and striking manners of this peculiar 
people. Nor were other motives wanting to lead me to 
the balcony. The one immediately next my own was 
frequented, at all hours, by a young Andaluza of surpass- 
ing beauty ; whilst over the way was the habitation of 
Letizia Cortessi, the prima-donna of the Italian opera. 

As for the occupations of our little family, they were 
siich as are common in Spain. The first thing in the 
morning was to arrange and order everything for the day. 
Then each took the little higada of chocolate and pane- 
dUoy or small roll, of the delightful bread of Madrid. 
This meal is not taken at a table, but sitting, standing, 
or walking from room to room, and not unfrequently in 
bed. This over, each went to his peculiar occupations ; 
the old woman with her Diarios and Gacetas to open her 
reading room in the entry ; Florencia to ply her needle, 
and Don Valentin to tinker overhead, having first laken 
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out his flint and steel, and cigar and paper, to prepare 
his brief cigarillo, which he would smoke, with* a sigh 
between each pufT, after those days of liberty, when aE 
cigar cost two cuartosj instead of four. Towards noon: 
he would roll himself in his capa pardo-— cloak of brown 
— and go^down into the Puerta del Sol, to learn the 
thousand rumors which, in the absence of all publicity, 
. there find daily circulation. If it were a feast day, the 
mass being over he would go with his daughter to the 
Prado. At two, the family took its mid-day meal ; con- 
sisting, beside some simple dessert, of soup andpuchero, 
well seasoned with pepper, saffron, and garlic. If it had 
been summer, the siesta would have passed in sleep ; but 
it being winter, Don Valentin profited of the short-lived 
heat to wander forth with a friend ; and in the evening 
went to his teffuHa, or friendly reunion. In summer, one 
or even two o'clock is the hour of retiring ; but in win- 
ter it is eleven. Always the last thing, before going to 
bed, was to take a supper of meat and tomatoes, prepar- 
ed in oil, or other greasy stew, to sleep upon. 

Such was the ordinary life of this humble family. 
Don Valentin sometimes varied it, by going off with some 
friends on a shooting excursion, from which he scarcely 
ever returned without'agood store of hares and partridges. 
On such occasions he was always followed by his faith- 
ful Pit o, a fat spaniel, of very different make from 'his 
master. This Pitt or Pko, so called in honor of the Bri- 
tish statesman, had passed through dangers in his day ; 
for in Spain even the lives of the dogs do not pass with- 
out incident. He was one day coursing with his master 
in the neighbourhood of the Escurial, happy in being rid 
of the dust and din of the city, when they were suddenly 
set upon by robbers. Don Valentin was made to deliv- 
er up his gun and lie down on the ground, whilst his 
pockets were rifled. When, however, the robber who 
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took the gun had turned to go away, Pito gathered cour- 
age and seized him by the leg. The ineense'd ruffian 
turned about and levelled his piece, whilst poor Pito, 
well aware of the fatal power of the weapon, slunk to the 
side of his master. The situation of man and dog waf 
indeed perilous ; but fortunately the piece missed fire^ 
and both were saved. Nor should I forget to say some- 
thing of a cat, last and least of our household. His 
name was Jazminy or Jessamine. It was only in name, 
however, that he difiered from and was superior to other 
cats. Like them, he was sly, mischievous, and spite*- 
ful, and would invite my caresses by rubbing his 
back against my leg, or jplaying with the tails of my coat, 
only when he wished to share my dinner or be allowed 
to warm himself on the brasero. 

Of my own mode of life and occupations in Madrid it 
is unnecessary to speak, since they had little connexion 
with the customs of the country. It may, however, be 
proper to say something of the city and of the public^ 
spectacles and amusements, which have so much to do 
with forming, as well as elucidating, the manners and 
character of a nation. 



CHAPTER VI. 

NEW CASTILE. 



Kipgdom of Castile. — Situation and Climate of Madrid.— Its History .-^^Smieral 
DMcriptioB of the City.~>Th« Five Royal Palaces.— Places of Public Wor- 
ship. — Museum of Painting. — Academy of San Fernando.— Museum of Ar- 
mour. — Charitable and Scientific Institutions. — Royal Library. 

Nfiw Castile occupies the centre of the Peninsula, 
and is enclosed on every side by the kingdoms of Ar- 
ragon, Old Castile, Cordova, Jaen, Murcia, and Valen-. 
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cia. It is subdivided into the provinces of Madrid, Gua- 
dalajara, Cuenca, Toledo, and La Mancha. Its surfaoe 
consists chiefly of elevated plains, intersected by lofty 
mountains, notwithstanding which its rivers are few and 
inconsiderable ; and as it rains seldom, the country fre- 
quently suffers from drought, particularly in La Mancha, 
where the drinking water is of very bad quality. The 
cold is often severe in winter in New Castile, especially 
in Cuenca ; but the air is very pure and the climate 
healthy. This kingdom possesses mines of calamine at 
Riopar in La Mancha, and of quicksilver at Almaden in 
the same province, and near the celebrated shrine of our 
Lady of Guadalupe. The mines of Almaden produce 
annually twenty thousand quintals of this precious min- 
eral. The mountains of New Castile supply the inhab- 
itants of the plains with charcoal for fuel, and are cov- 
ered beside with noble trees, suitable for ship building. 
They likewise afford pasture to horses, cows, mules, and 
swine, and to large flocks of wandering merinos, which 
come in summer from the warmer plains and vallies be- 
low, to crop their tender herbage. The level regions pro- 
duce wheat and wine of excellent quality ; some oil, 
honey, saffron ; a plant called alazor, useful in dying, 
and sumac, barilla, and glasswort. With the exception 
of manufactures of cloth at Guadalaxara, of silk at Toledo 
and Talavera, and such rude fabrics as are necessary 
for domestic use. New Castile possesses no industry.* 

The city of Madrid is the capital of New Castile, as 
of the whole Spanish empire. It is situated upon the 
jeft bank of the small stream of Manzanares, on several 
sand hills, which form the last declivity of the mountains 
of Guadarrama. It stands in latitude forty, north, at an 
elevation of two thousand feet above the level of the sea, 

* AntUlon. 
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i^d almost mathematically in the centre of the Pewnsiila. 
It is the highest capital of Europe ; for its elevation is 
fifteen times as great as that of Paris, and nearly twice 
that of Geneva. The neighbouring country is of very 
irregular surface, and broken into an infinite successioa 
of misshapen hills, so that, although there are near two 
hundred villages in the vicinity of the capital, npt more 
than four or five can ever be discovered at once. The 
soil is of a dry and barren nature, producing nothing but 
wheat, which yields only ten for one, but which is very 
sweet and of excellent quality. Madrid has no imme- 
diate environs, no country seats of the rich inhabitants, 
none of those delightful little colonies, which are usually 
found clustering round the walls of a great city, and 
which combine the convenience of a town residence with 
the enjoyments of rural life. Hence, the dread of living 
secluded leads the inhabitants to gather together for mu- 
tual protection ; so that if you wander a hundred yards 
from the gates of Madrid, you see no dwellings to allure 
yoii forward with the cheering assurance of society, but 
seem to have taken leave of civilisation and the haunts of 
men. Nor are there any forests or orchards to make 
up for the absence of inhabitants, if, indeed, you except 
the valley of the Manzanares, and to the east a lew scat- 
tering olive trees, as sad and gloomy in appearance as 
their owners, the monkish inmates of San Greronimo and 
Atocha. In former times, however, the country abool 
Madrid was covered with forests, abounding in wild boars 
and bears ; and hence it is, that the city derives its arms 
of a bear rampant, with his fore paws resting against a 
tree. The total disappearance of these forests can be ac- 
counted for only by that singular prejudice of the Cas- 
tilians which has already been noticed. 

The climate of Madrid, though subject to great varia- 
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tion, is, AeTertheless, healthful, and has ever been a 
stranger to epidemic diseases. Its sky is almost always 
transparent and cloudless, and its air so pure, that the 
dead animals, which are often allowed to remain in the 
streets until they are pulverized and blown away, never 
become offensive. The ordinary extremes of tempera- 
ture in Madrid are ninety of Fahrenheit in summer, and 
thirtytwo in winter ; but there is scarcelyi-a year that the 
thermometer does not rise above a hundred, and fall be- 
low fourteen ; for, though the inclination of the city fa- 
cilitates its ventilation, it likewise exposes it more fully 
to the unintercepted rays of a powerful sun ; and in win- 
ter the neighbouiing mountains of Guadarrama send 
down from their snowy reservoirs such keen breezes, 
that, perhaps in a few places is the cold more pinching 
1|ian in Madrid. This was especially the case last win- 
ter, the most inclement that has been known in Europe 
for many years. Several sentinels were frozen on their 
posts along the parapet in front of the palace, and overlook- 
ing the ravine of the Manzanares, down which the north- 
west winds descend with accumulated violence. Two 
soldiers of the Swiss brigade were among the number ; 
and though they were relieved at short intervals, and 
might have been supposed no strangers to cold in their 
own Alpine country, they were nevertheless found in 
tfieir sentry boxes, stiff and lifeless, at the end of half an 
hour. Several washer-women, too, going as usual to 
the Manzanares — for being poor they could not well lie 
by for the weather — were overtaken by a similar calami- 
ty ; so that the police was obliged to place sentinels to 
prevent others from pursuing their ordinary occupation. 

I have said that the climate of Madrid was healthful 
in the extreme. This, however, Kke every general rule, 
has its exception. There is in winter a prevailing dis- 
ease called pulmoniay which carries the healthiest people 
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0% after four or five daya' illness. I was one evening, 
in the month of November, at the house of a mar4|uis, a 
very fat man, who in his early days had been an officer 
in the navy, and had even made a campaign of six weeks 
in a guarda^costa. Though he had retired to Madrid, 
decorated with a variety of crosses, to live upon the in- 
come of extensive estates which he possessed in Murcia, 
his tastes were still altogether naval, and his rooms were 
hung round in every direction with plans of ships, dry* 
docks, and sea-tights. A sh^t time after, I met him in 
the Puerta del Sol, as fat and smiling as ever ; but at the 
end of three days I was told that he was very sick of a 
pulmonia ; on the fourth, that he had received the viati- 
cum and extreme unction ; and the next day the poor 
marquis was no more. This was not a solitary case ; for 
during the months of November and December, this disr 
ease carried off its hundreds in a week. The Mudrile- 
nios have a mortal dread of a still cold air which comes 
quietly down from the mountains, and which, they say, 
^ M(Ua fin hombrcy y no apaga una luz^^ — ^ kills a man, and 
does not put out a eandle.' In such weather you see 
every man holding the corner of his cloak, or a pocket 
handkerchief to his mouth, and hurrying through the 
streets, without turning to the right hand or the left, as 
though death, in the shape of a pulmonia, were close up- 
on his heels. For myself, I never felt the cold more 
sensibly. It seemed to pierce my clothes like a shower 
of needles, and I found there was no way of excluding it, 
but to get myself a cloak as ample as John Gilpin's, and 
roll myself up. in it, until I became as invisible as the best 
of them. 

Such are the situation and climate of Madrid. As for 
its antiquity, the pride of its inhabitants would carry us 
back to a period anterior to the foundation of Rome, 
when some foolish Greeks came, passing over the &ir 
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regions of Andalusia or Valpncia, to foui^d in this cheer-r 
ie»i waste, and among the savage Carpitanians, a city to 
which they gave the name of Mantua. If such were 
indeed the case, these colonists could only have been 
members of some Stoic sect, whose cliief ambition it was 
to reject ease and comfort for self-denial and mortificai^v 
tion. The first mention that is anywhere found in his- 
tory of Madrid, is in the tenth century, two hundred and 
twenty five years after the Moorish invasion, when Don 
Ramiro II., king of Leon^fell upon the Moors of the 
town of Magerit, entered the place by force of arma, 
threw down its walls, and committed all sorts of ravages. 
Hence, it probably owes its foundation to the Moors. 

Don Enrique III. was the first king of Castile pro- 
claimed in Madrid. The ceremony took place in 1394, in 
the midst of the Cortes, assembled in the old Moorish Al- 
cazar,* which stood on the site of the present royal palace. 
The court, however, was afterwards removed to Valla- 
dolid, until Henry IV., having passed his youth in Madrid, 
became fond of the place, and fixed his residence in it. 
This prince, returning in 1461 from the war of Navarre, 
was met at Aranda by the unexpected intelligence of the 
pregnancy of his wife. Henry was so much rejoiced at 
this piece of good news, that he sent, we are told, for her to 
come to him, and being followed by a great accompaniment 
of captains and courtiers, he made his public entry, bring- 
ing his wife upon the croup of his mule, as a mark of 
distinction, and to make his good fortune notorious. But 
Joana, the princess which the queen bore him, never 
reached the throne ; for the Gastilians, doubting her 
legitimacy, notwithstanding the exhibition on tlie mule, 
raised up in her stead Dania Isabella, who afterwards 
became the wife of Ferdinand, and shared with him the 

* CafUe, or fortiBed palace. 
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title of Catholic. The court continued still to ilucttiate 
between Valladolid and Madrid, until the accession of 
Philip II., who finally settled it in the latter place, where 
it has remained ever since, with little interruption. He is 
said to have been chiefly attracted by the salubrity of its elim- 
inate, the excellence of the water, and the vicinity of the 
mountains of Guadarrama, which furnished abundance of 
game. At the same time, the principal nobles removed 
to Madrid, in order to be near the court, and the city 
began to acquire the magnificence becoming a capital 
which was the foe us and rallying point of the whole 
Spanish monarchy. The arts and sciences wfere soon in 
a flourishing condition, and churches and convents rose 
in every direction, to bear testimony to another age, of 
sqiliandered wealth and mistaken piety. 

In 1638, was born in Madrid, Donia Maria Teresa, 
who by her marriage with Louis XIV. introduced after- 
wards the house of Bourbon. The duke of Anjou did 
not, however, find a quiet throne, nor did he win without 
exertion the-^itle of Philip V., the prize being contended 
for by the Austrian Archduke, who took the title of 
Charles III. The rival pretenders drove each other re- 
peatedly from the capital, until the cause of Philip pre- 
vailed, through the valor of the Duke of Berwick. Not- 
withstanding the civil wars which disturbed the accession of 
Philip V. to the throne, he found means to increase and 
embellish the capital, by establishing the royal library 
and various academies. He constructed the bridge of 
Toledo, and commenced the building of the palace. But 
it is to Charles III. that*Madrid owes all its present mag- 
nificence. Under his care, the royal palaoe was finished, 
the ^oble gates of Alcala and San Vincente were raised ; 
the custom- house, the post-office, the museum, and roy- 
al printing office were constructed ; the academy of the 
three noble arts improved ; the cabinet of natural historyi 
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the botanic garden, the national bank of San Carlos, and 
many gratuitous schools established, while convenient 
roads leading from the city, and delightful walks planted 
within and without it, and adorned by statues and foun- 
tains, combine to announce the solicitude of this paternal 
king. In the unworthy reign of Charles IV., of his wick- 
ed queen, and of Godoy, Madrid was ^he scene of every- 
thing that was base and degrading, until the nation, wea- 
ried of such an ignominious yoke, proclaimed Ferdinand 
VII. at Aranjuez, and the populace testified its joy by 
plundering the palace of the Prince of Peace. Very 
soon after the accession of Ferdinand, he lefl Madrid on 
his infatuated journey to Bayonne, and Murat took pos- 
session of the city at the head of thirty thousand French. 
The occasion of the departure of the remaining members 
of the royal family for Bayonne, first gave vent to the in- 
dignation of the Madrilenios. The gallant partisans, 
Daoiz and Velarde, turned two pieces of cannon upon 
the usurpers, and fell gloriously, in the cause of their 
country, whilst the populace, rushing forth with their 
knives, assassinated the defenceless French wherever 
they met them. The vengeance of Murat was terrible. 
Sending patroles into every street, he seized all such as 
were found with knives upon them, drove them into the 
neighbourhood of the Retire, and lired upon them by vol- 
lies. This is the celebrated Dos de Mayoy second of 
May. The news of the atrocity spread like wild-fire 
throughout the Peninsula. The Spaniards flew to arms, 
and the war of independence was commenced. Afler the 
shedding of risers of blood, and the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of lives, Ferdinand at length returned to his 
capital, to which he was chiefly restored by the fierci^ en- 
ergies of his subjects. 

Such are some of the events of which Madrid has been 
$be theatre, When the stranger, newly arrived within 
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its walls, looks round in search of the local advantages 
which led to its foundation, he is at a loss to conceive 
how it should have become a greieit city. The surround- 
ing country is so little adapted to pastoral and agricul- 
tural pursuits, that meats and fruits, and almost all the 
necessaries of life, are brought^ from the extremities of 
the kingdom. Thus, supplies of fish come on the backs 
of mules from the Atlantic and Mediterranean ; cattle 
from Asturias and Gallicia, and fruit from the distant 
orchards of Andalusia and Valencia. With these disad- 
vantages, manufactures can never flourish in Madrid ; 
and as to commerce, the mountains which form its barrier 
on the north and west, check its communications with 
half the Peninsula ; whilst the inconsiderable stream of 
Matizanares furnishes no facilities of transportation ; none 
of ai^ sort, indeed, except supplying water to accommo- 
date the washer-women. 

Though accident or caprice have alone ^iven existence 
to Madrid, and though a city thus raised to wealth and 
power, must necessarily relapse into insignificance when 
the interests of the whole, and not the will of one, 
shall govern the concerns of Spain, yet it is not the less 
a ^reat city. It is nearly eight miles in circumference^ 
of square figure, and contains a population of one' hun- 
dred and fifly thousand inhabitants, living in eight thou- 
sand houses ; so that there are about eighteen persons 
to a house, each house containing, in general, as many 
families as stories. Madrid has one hundred and forty- 
six temples for worship, including collegiate and parish 
churches, convents, beateriosj oratories, chapels, and her- 
mitages. Among this number are sixtytwo convents for 
monks and nuns. It has, besides, eighteen hospitals, 
large and small ; thirteen colleges, fifteen . academies, 
four public libraries, six prisons, fifteen gates of granite. 
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eightyfiye squ^ed luid pkces, and fifty public fountains 
which supply the inhabitants with delightful water, 
brought from mountain springs, thirty miles from the 
city. 

The water is in all cases conveyed from the fountains 
to the houses of the jinhabitants by people whose busi- 
ness it is. This gives occupation to several thou- 
sand Gallegos i^id Asturians, and is entirely in their 
hands. Indeed, a Gallego who has established an exten- 
sive custom, when he has made a little fortune of two or 
three hundred dollars, wher^ewith to retire to his native 
mountains and rear a family, has the conceded privilege 
either of selling his business or of bequeathing it gratui- 
tously to a relative. To lay up money on their scanty earn- 
ings, of course requires the most narrow economy. Ac- 
cordingly, we find them doing menial ofiices for a family, 
for the sake of sleeping on the entry pavement, or else 
* clubbing together, a dozen or twenty, to hire a little room 
in the attic. As for their food, they buy it at a tahema^ 
or fi"om old women who keep three-legged walking kitch- 
ens at the corners, dining and supping on the spot, or more 
commonly seated on their waterrkegs about the fountains, 
two or three messing together, and eating with wooden 
spoons from the same earthen vessel. Others there are, 
who, instead of carrying water for domestic use, parade cer- 
tain streets, taking due care not to infringe the domain of 
a brother, and selling it by the glass-full to those who 
pass. They carry simply an earthen jar, suspended by a 
leathern sling behind the back. The mouth of the jar 
has a cork with two reeds ; one to allow the water to 
pass out, the other to admit the air. When asked fi^r 
water, they take a glass from the basket on their lefl arm, 
and stooping forward, fill it with great dexterity. They, 
do not wait, however, for the thirsty to find them out, but 
deafen all equally with cries in badly pronounced Span- 
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isby of — ^ Agua ! Aguafresca ! Que ahora mismo viene de 
la fuente ! Q^ien hehcy semores ! Qaien behe ? * 

In stature the Gallegos are low, stout, and clumsy, 
different as possible in form and figure from the Span- 
ish in general, and equally different in manners and in 
dress. They wear a little pointed cap, jackets and 
trowsers of brown cloth, execrably coarse, not more than 
l^alf a dozen threads to the armfuF; heavy shoes, armed 
with hob-nails, and made to last a lifetime ; a large leath- 
ern pocket in front to rceive their money, and a fender of 
the same on the right shoulder to protect the jacket. They 
are but a rough set, and little mindful of the courtesies in 
use among their countrymen. They eventake the right 
hand side along the narrow walk, and never turn out for 
man or woman. One day Don Diego came up to my 
habitation to give the customary lesson,, with his hat in 
hand, endeavouring to rid it of a dint, and cursing the 
Gallego who had run against him at the turning of a cor- 
ner. He had undertaken to lecture him ; but the Galle- 
go, putting down his keg, and drawing himself up with 
dignity, said to him, ^ I am a noble ! ' — a thing not un- 
common among his countrymen — ^ you, may be, are no 
more ! ' — ^ Soy noble ! usted acaso no sera mas ! ' Notwith.- 
standing their bluntness, however, they have many good 
qualities, and are trusty and faithful in a rare degree. 
'They and the Austrians act as porters ; in which ca- 
pacity they are even employed to deliver money and take 
up notes. Such is the unshaken probity of these rude 
sons of the Suevi. 

The streets of Madrid are in general strait and wider 
than those of most cities in Europe ; a fact which is 
probably owing to its being almost entirely modern, and 
having been built under royal patronage. They are all 
paved with square blocks of stone, and have sidewalks 
about four feet wide and on a level with the rest of the 
VOL. I. J 5 
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pavement. In order to avoid contention for this narrow 
foot-holdy it is the custom always to take the right side ; 
and you may thus, in a crowded street, notice two cur- 
rents of people, going in opposite directions, without in- 
terfering with each other. This has, however, the in- 
convenience, that a person cannot choose his own gait, 
but must move at the pace of the multitude. 

Some of the palaces of the highnobility are built in a quad- 
rangular form, with a square in the centre. The mass of the 
dwelling-houses, however, are built much in our way. 
They are, in general, three or four stories high, with a 
door and small entry at one side. They have rather a 
prison look, for the windows of the first floor are grated 
with bars of iron. The upper windows have balconies, 
whilst the stout door of wood, well studded with sp&e 
heads, has more the air of the gate of a fortified town 
than of the entrance to the dwelling of a peaceful citizen. 
The outer doors of the different suits of apartments in- 
dicate the same jealousy and suspicion, nor are they ever 
opened without a parley. These precautions are render- 
ed necessary by the number and boldness of the robbers 
in Madrid, who sometimes enter a house, when left alone 
with the females, in the middle of the day, and, having 
tied the occupants, who dare not utter a word of alarm, 
they help themselves at leisure, and make off with their 
spoil. This is of no uncommon occurrence. Indeed I 
scarce became acquamted with a person in Madrid who 
had not been robbed one or more times. The greatest 
danger is, however, at night in the streets. I knew a young 
man, a native of Lima, who was encountered in a nar- 
row street, on his way to an evening party, by three men, 
who dragged him into the concealment of a doorway. 
One of them held a knife to his throat, whilst the two 
others stripped him of his clothes and finery, until nothing 
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w«s left but his shirt and boots. Then giving him a slap 
on the irciserOj they told him, ^ Vaya usted cori Dios her' 
mano /' and, gathering the spoil under their cloaks, they 
moved away in another direction."*^ 

By far the noblest building in Madrid is the royal pal- 
ace. It is built on the same site where formerly stood 
the old Moorish Alcazar. Philip V., who caused it to 
be erected, conceived originally the idea of a palace 
which was to have fourya^oc^^ of one thousand si^ hun- 
dred feet by one hundred high, with twentythree courts 
•ad thirtyfour entrances. A mahogany model of the pro- 
jected palace is still shown in Madrid, and must of itself 
have cost the price of as good a dwelling as any modest 
man need wish for. This palace was to have lodged the 
royal body guard, the ministers, tribunals, and indeed 
everything connected with the machine of state. Though 
this stupendous project was never realized, the present 
palace is, nevertheless, every way worthy of a prince 
who had been born at Versailles. It consists of a hol- 
low square, four hundred and seventy feet on the outside, 
and one hundred and forty within. Within is a colon- 
nade and gallery, running entirely round the square, and 
without, a judicious distribution of windows, cornices, 
and columns, unencumbered by redundant ornament, ex- 
cept, indeed, in the heavy balustrade, which crowns the 
whole, and hides the leaden roof from view. The con- 
struction of this palace is of the noblest and most durable 
kind, being without any wood, except in the frame of the 
roof and the doors and windows. The foundation stands 
entirely upon a system of subterranean arches. The 
first floor is occupied by the officers and servants of the 
court. A magnificent stairway of marble, on which the 

* Vaya uated con Dios, hermano! — *Go withGrod, brother! — God 
be with you ! ' parting salutation among Spaniards. 
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avchitect, the sculptor, and the painter have exhausted 
their respective arts of decoration, leads to the second 
floor, whieh is likewise sustained upon arches. Here 
is a second colonnade and gallery, which looks upon the. 
court, and which, like the whole of the story, is paved 
with marble. This is always filled with groups of body 
guards and halberdiers on service, and with people in 
court dresses ready to go before the sovereign. This 
gallery opens upon the apartments of the different mem- 
bers of the royal family, the chapel, and audience cham- 
ber. Their different ceilings are appropriately painted 

^y the pencil of Mengs, Bayeux, Velasquez, or Giorda- 
no, whilst the walls are hung round with the best pro- 
ductions of Rubens, Titian, Murillo, Velasquez, and 
Espanioleto. The small oratory of the kiftg is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful apartment of the palace. It is adorn- 
ed with the richesit and most elegantly variegated marbles, 
all found in the Peninsula. A single glance at them is 
sufficient to convince one, that the marbles of Spain are 
surpassed by none in the world. The clocks, furniture, 
tapestry, beds, dressing-tables, and glasses are in the 
highest style of magnificence. It will give a sufficient 
idea of this to mention, that in one room there are four 
mirrors one hundred and sixty two inches high by nine- 

, tythree wide. They were made at the royeJ manufactory 
which formerly existed in San Ildefonso, and, with some 
others cast in the same mould, are the largest ever known. 
"This palace, whether it be viewed with reference to its 
architecture or decoration, is, indeed, a noble one. I 
have heard it said, by those who had visited the chief 
capitals of Europe, that they had seen none superior to 
it, and, though Versailles may excel in detail, as a per- 
fect whole the palace of Madrid may even claim preem- 
inence. 
The palace of Buen Retiro, where the court lived be- 
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fore the completion of the new palace, is at the eaatern 
extremity of Madrid, and stands upon the Prado. It 
consists of a variety of ancient and disjointiMl edifices, 
which are rapidly falling to ruin, and which look like 
anything but a royal mansion. The progress of decay 
would have been assisted, and the whole pile long since 
demolished, were it not for some admirable paintings in 
fresco which still cling to the mouldering ceiling, and 
which are in Giordano's best style. The most remark- 
able one is allusive to the institution of the Golden Fleece, 
in which Hercules, who figures in the fiction of the Ar- 
gonauts, is seen olSering the prize to Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy. This order of knighthood, which 
has preserved its splendor better than any other in Eu- 
rope, has the king of Spain for its head, as Duke of Bur- 
gundy, one of the many titles attached to the crown since 
the time of Charles V . In another room are some scenes 
from the wars of Grenada. The Moors are, of course, in 
the attitude of the vanquished. Horses and riders are 
strewed upon the dust, already lifeless, or e\a% an entan- 
gled cavalier yet lifls a broken cimeter, to protect his 
head and agonized features from the hoof of a charger, 
which a christian knight, or, it may be, Santiago him- 
self, is urging forward with a heart as hard as his own 
cuirass. 

The garden of the Retiro is of great extent, but its 
situation is high and exposed, and the walks are by no 
means agreeable. The present family has directed the 
different improvements, if indeed they may be so called, 
which are in process here, and perhaps nowhere has 
there been so much labor expended and so little pro^ * 
duced. In one place is an artificial mound, with a Chi- 
nese temple perched upon it ; in another, a little cottage, ' 
with an old woman of wood sitting by a painted fire, and 
rocking her baby in a cradk ; overhead are wooden hams 
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and leathern sausages, whilst in an adjoining room the 
good man of the house is lying sick between the bed 
clothes, with a pot of soup beside him, and is made to 
rise up, when strangers come to see him. In another 
part is an oblong lake, enclosed with a wall of cut stone 
and a rich railing of iron. On one side of it, is a small 
building surmounted by naval emblems and a flag-staff, 
and beneath it is a dock or cove for the royal galley. 
The elevation of the Retire is an obstacle to the bringing 
of water in pipes to fill the lake, and the object is there- 
fore effected by the labor of a mule, who turns a wheel 
hard by, and who is hidden under a rustic shed, adorned 
with Egyptian pagods. Sometimes the royal personages 
come to take a water excursion upon the lake. The basin 
is then filled, the gilded barge, which is truly classic in 
its construction, is floated to the stairs of the navy-yard, 
and the august individuals enter and put forth.. Their 
perfect contentment and unaffiscted complacency, the 
admiration of the beholders evinced by waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, and if you happen to be near the 
wheel-house, the creaking of the machinery, the Arre I 
of the muleteer, and the grunting of the mule, combine 
to produce a singular spectacle. 

They are likewise now constrActing here a new house 
for the royal menage, and it is not a little singular, that, 
at a moment when the debts of interest, honor, and grat- 
itude were lefl unpaid, at the very time when money was 
wanting to buy horses for a train of artillery, then waiting 
to depart for the frontier of Portugal, a considerable sum 
should have been remitted to make additions in foreign 
countries to the royal collection of wild beasts. There 
is one thing, however, in the garden of the Retire which 
any man may admire. It is a bronze statue of Philip 
IV. cast by Taca, a Florentine sculptor, afler a painting 
^f Velasquez. ' Though the figures are four times as 
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large as life, and the enormous mass, weighing no leas 
than nine tons, is supported on the horse's two hind feet, 
jet the beholder is not struck with astonishment ; for 
there is such a perfect harmony in the parts and perfec- 
tion in the whole, that he is apt to undervalue its dimen- 
sions. This beautiful colossus stands in an elevated sit- 
uation of the Retiro, and looks the modern gewgaws into 
insignificance. And yet the prince, thus immortalized 
by the hand of genius, was even less than an ordinary 
man. He never did anything to promote the interests 
and add to the honor of human nature. He was imbecile 
in character, and of mean appearance. ^What American 
can reflect on this, and remember without shame, that, 
in a country where men possess great wealth and the 
freedom of doing with it what they please, there should 
be no disposition thus to commemorate the brightest vir- 
tues and the most exalted services ? 

The Casino is a mimic palace, on the scale of a pri- 
vate dwelling. It is situated in a populous part of the 
city, and is decorated with equal good taste and ele- 
gance. The last queen took great delight in this little 
retirement, and spent much of her time there ; but since 
her death it is rarely visited by any of the family. The 
Casa del Campo is another royal mansion, which stands 
low in the valley of the Manzanares, and directly in front 
of the palace. Its gardens offer shade and seclusion, 
but their chief ornament is a bronze statue of Philip III. 
the joint work of Bolonia and Taca, which, though 
weighing twelve thousand' pounds, was sent from Flor- 
ence as a present from Cosmo de Medicis. In its pres- 
ent situation it is scarcely ever seen, and there are doubt- 
less man} persons in Madrid who are' ignorant of its exist- 
ence. There is yet a fifth royal mansion in the envkons 
of Madrid. It stands upon a hill, and overlooks the val- 
ley of the Manzanares and the grove of the Florida. 
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Although Madrid contains in all near one hundred 
and fifty places of worship, jet it cannot boast a single 
temple of superior magnifioeoce. In those days when 
most of the Gothic cathedrals which we meet with in 
the older European cities, were erected, Madrid was 
but an inconsiderable place. Even now, though the po- 
litical capital of Spain, it still belongs to the diocese of 
Toledo, and is not so much as the see of a suffragan. 
Most of her temples are small, of mixed Grecian archi- 
tecture, and many of them, in their exterior appearance, 
are hardly distinguishable from the common dwelling- 
houses which surround them. The interior, however, 
is usually decorated with much architectural ornament, 
and with a profusion of paintings and statues. The 
Jesuits have by far the largest and most imposing 
church in Madrid. This order is the most enlightened 
of the Spanish clergy^ and I took much pleasure in going 
to hear them preach, especially during the Carnival. 
As it was the winter season, the pavement was covered 
with mats, upon which the multitude kneeled during^ the 
exhibition of the host. When the invocation was over, 
and the sermon commenced, the women assumed a less 
painful and more interesting posture, sitting back on the 
matts with their feet drawn up beside them. If pretty, 
as was generally the case, one foot was allowed to peep 
out from beneath the basquinia, presenting itself in 
its neat thread or silken stocking, and little shoe of pru- 
nello, in the most favorable position for display. The 
men stood intermingled with the women, or apart in the 
aisles and chapels, or reclined against the columns, 
making altogether a very singular scene, not a little aug- 
mented in interest by the deep obscurity, approaching 
indeed to darkness, which is ever carefully maintained 
within the walls of the temple. 

Some of the preachers were very eloquent, and the 
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strong, yet gracious language in which they spoke, gave 
additional force and beauty to every happy sentiment. 
By far the greatest treat, however, is the enchanting 
music that one may hear on these occasions. Nowhere, 
indeed, perhaps not even in Italy, is the luxury of church 
music carried to a greater extent than in Madrid. The 
organs are played in perfection ; and, in order to pro- 
cure fine tenor voices, a practice is still continued there, 
which has been abolished in Italy since the domination 
of Napoleon. In the Musical College of Madrid, vul- 
garly called the Colegio de los Capones, the mutilated 
victims of parental avarice are received at an early age, 
and their voices carefully cultivated. Some are admitted 
to holy orders, evading the strict canon of the church 
which requires physical perfection in its ministers, by a 
most whimsical artifice. Others earn their bread easily 
as public singers, living in the world, or rather enjoy- 
ing a negative existence, readily recognised by the un- 
natural shrillness of their tones, and by the heavy ex- 
pression of their beardless, elongated, and unmanly visa- 
ges. One or too of these miserable beings are employ- 
ed in the choir of the royal chapel. The maintenance 
of worship in this establishment costs Spain annually 
one hundred thousand dollars, no small part of which is 
for singers and musicians. A solemn mass witnessed in 
this chapel, is, indeed, one of the greatest treats in the 
world. The structure is of octagonal form, and sur- 
mounted by a dome, not dissimilar, nor altogether un- 
worthy of being compared to the Dome of the hivaUds. 
Here architecture, statuary, and painting have lavished 
all their beauties in a narrow compass. The organ, with 
a choice selection of bassoons and viols, and the full 
choir are placed in a hidden recess beside the dome. 
Thence the music follows the sacrifice, through all the 
sad symbols of the Saviour's Passion ; and when the ex- 
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piation is made, and man is reconciled to his Maker, the 
circling concave rings with exulting peals which the en- 
tranced listener is ready to ascribe to the hosts of angels 
which he sees in the hollow hemisphere above, surround- 
ing the throne of the Eternal. 

The museum of statuary and painting at the Pra- 
do, is a modern and admirably contrived building, which 
extends its front along the public walk, and adds greatly' 
to its elegance. No building could be better adapted to 
the exhibition of paintings than this, which was commen- 
ced under Charles III. with an express view to its present 
object. The collection of paintings in the Prado was 
made in the better days of the Spanish monarchy, when 
the gold of America could command the presence 
and services of living artists, and purchase the produc- 
tions of such as were dead. It is said, in the illustrious 
names of the contributors and the excellence of the 
pieces, to be inferior to no other ; and when the additions 
which are now making from the different royal palaces 
shall be completed, it will doubtless be the first in the 
world. To give an idea of the Italian school, it will be 
sufficient to name some of those great men who are here 
represented by their finest productions. Such are Guer- 
chin, Tintoret, Poussin, Anibal and Augustine Carracci, 
Guido Reni, Luca Giordano, Leonardo da Vinci, Paul 
Veronese, Michael Angelo, the head of the Florentine 
school ; Titian, the prince of Venetian painters, and Ra- 
phael»qf Urbino, the great father of all, who is here rep- 
resented by his painting of Christ carrying the. Cross, 
which is esteemed second to nothing but the Transfigur- 
ation. It was originally painted on wood, but; with the 
lapse of three centuijes the wood became rotten, and 
there was a danger of its being entirely lost. This was of 
course among the immense number of paintings carried 
away to Paris by the French. It was likewise among the 
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smaller number of those which returned after the final 
overthrow of Napoleon. In this case the voyage was a 
serviceable one ; for the French artists were so fortunate 
as to succeed in transferring the painted surface from 
the wood to canvass, and have thus saved it from prema- 
ture destruction. 

Nor are the Flemish masters without their represent- 
atives in the Prado. It is there, however, that one 
may study and appreciate the Spanish ^hool, which 
had scarce been known in Europe until the invading 
armies of Napoleon carried off some of the best pieces to 
constitute the brightest ornaments of the Louvre, and to 
form several private collections. Witness the undis- 
gorged plunder of the Duke of Dalmatia. * 

The Spanish school is chiefly celebrated among paint- 
ers for perfection of perspective and design, and the 
vivid and natural carnation of its coloring. One of the 
first painters who^became celebrated in Spain was Morales, 
who began his career about the time that Raphael's was 
60 prematurely closed, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and whose heads of Christ have merited him the 
surname of Divine. Morales was a native of Estrema- 
dura, but the art in which he so greatly exc^Ued made 
more rapid progress in the city of Valencia, where a 
kindly soil and kindlier sky seem to invite perfection. 
Juan de Juanes is considered the father of the Valencian 
school, which in the begining was in imitation of the Ital- 
ian, but which afterwards assimilated itself to the Flemish, 
and]to the manner of Rembrandt and Vandyke, until, un- 
der the name of the school of Seville, the Spanish painters 
had acquired a distinctive character. 

Under Ribera, better known at home and abroad by the 
singular surname of Espanioleto, the Valencian school 
attained the highest perfection. The subjects of Espan- 
ioleto are chiefly Bible scenes, taken indifferently from 

♦ Soult, ^hose colIectu)n is readily seen at Paris. 
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the Old or New Testament ; but his most successful ef- 
forts have been the delineation of scenes of suffering 
and sorrow, such as are abundantly furnished by the lives 
of our Saviour and the saints. In describing the extremes 
of human misery, a macerated wretch, reclining upon a 
bed of straw in the last agony of starvation or infirmity, 
he is perhaps unequalled ; and he has been able to give 
such a relief to the perspective, such a reality to the 
coloring, that the deception, at a first glance, is often 
irresistible. Indeed my memory became so strongly 
impressed with some of his pieces, that I can still call 
them up at will in all their excellence.^ Espanioleto was, 
however, a gloomy painter, giving to his works the sad 
coloring which he borrowed from the religion of his day ; 
a religion which was fond of calling up reflections of des- 
pondency, and thinking only of Christ as the bleeding 
and the crucified. 

Another great painter, who, like Espanioleto, flourish- 
ed at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was Di- 
ego Velasquez. Velasquez is sometimes an imitator of 
his great cotemporary ; at others, his style is materially 
different, and he is generally allowed to be superior Jo 
Espanioleto in correctness of design and fertility of in- 
vention. His portraits, for furnishing accurate representa- 
tions of individuals, are perhaps superior to those of Titian 
and Vandyke. They are not, indeed, highly wrought, 
but have about them the strong strokes of a master. 

Bartholomew Murillo, who, like Velasquez, was born 
in Seville, studied at Madrid under the direction of his 
countryipan, and never travelled out of Spain. There 
is in his manner all the correctness of Velasquez, all 
his truth to nature, which he seems to have studied 
thoroughly, and at the same time a more perfect finish, 
and a warmth and brilhancy of coloring to which the 
pencil of Velasquez was a stranger. Nothing indeed can 
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be so true and palpable as Murillo's scenes of familiar 
life^ nothing so sweet and heavenly as the features and ex- 
pression of his Virgins. Murillo brought the school of 
SeviUe^ or more properly of Spain, to the height of its 
glory. He seems to have combined the excellences of 
Vandyke and Titian, the truth of the oi^ and the warm 
carnation of the other ; and though Raphael be looked on 
by painters and connoisseurs as the most perfect of known 
artists, yet if the chief excellence of the imitative art 
consist in showing nature, not as it ought to be, but as it is, 
and in producing momentary deception, this excellence , 
belongs to none so entirely as to Murillo. 

The decline of painting throughout £urope during 
the past century, has likewise extended itself to Spain, 
with, however, some honorable exceptions, such as Bay- 
eu in the past century, and Maella and Lopez in the 
present. The last is a living artist, whose portraits are 
admirable. 

The cabinet of natural history stands beside the state- 
ly edifice of the Aduana, or custom-house, and with it 
constitutes one of the principal ornaments of the noble 
street of Alcala. Here is a fine collection of birds, 
quadrupeds, and fishes, arranged in elegant cases of 
plate-glass and mahogany. The collection of minerals 
is, however, the most perfect, especially in whatever re- 
lates to the precious metals, so abundantly found in the 
former possessions of Spain. There is also a small cabi- 
net of marbles, brought from every corner of the Penin- 
sula, and which can scarcely be surpassed for variety 
and beauty. The cabinet of natural history is open twice 
a week to the visits of the public ; and the learned and 
ignorant may there pass in review the whole realm of na- 
ture, compare the narrow shades of distinction between 
those animals that are most similar, and then admire the 
immense disparity between the extremes of creation, 

vot. I. 16 
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Jn the same building are the school, library, and nra- 
seutn of San Fernando, where the three noble arts, paint- 
ing, statuary, and architecture, are taught gratuitously. 
In the academy of San Fernando, a variety of excellent 
masters are provided, who superintend the labors of such 
persons, whether children or adults, as choose to turn 

' their attention to either of these arts ; and by a happy 
arrangement, the school is only opened in the evening, 
when the ordinary studies or labors of the day are over. 
Here I have often spent an hour in passing through the 
different rooms of the school. In one, the beginners were 
occupied in their first rude attempts to copy engravings, 
or to imitate the foot or hand of a broken statue. In 
another, the more advanced pupils were arranged at a 
circular desk round a plaster cast of the Apollo or the 
Laocoon, representing it in the attitude it presented itself 
to each, either on paper or on a board, with clay to form 
a relief ; whilst in the last apartment one or more living 
fiubjects were standing or sitting in the attitude of the 
evening, and in a state of nudity. I more than once 

, found a finely formed fellow standing under the shade 
which was made to throw a gloomy desponding light up- 
on him, with his head reclining on one side and his hands 
extended to the extremities of a cross. This posture he 
would maintain without moving a muscle for minutes to- 
gether. The fellow, however, was not much to be pitied, 
as he must, of course, have preferred this passive sort of 
labor to the more active exertions for which he was so 
well qualified by a powerful conformation. Every three 
years premiums are distributed to such of the students 
as are most distinguished ; and when a young man of 
great promise is discovered, he is sent to Rome to study 
at the public expense. 

Lectures on descriptive geometry are given in the 
academy for the advantage of the students, and there is 
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likewise a library, which, beside a general collection of 
books, is very rich in such as relate to the arts. The most 
remarkable part of the institution, however, is a museum 
of paintings, intended as a study for the scholars, and 
which contains some of the finest in Spain. The stolen 
benediction of Jacob by his father Isaac, is the most per* 
feet thing I have seen from the pencil of Espanioleto ; 
and in a private room, which is seldom shown to any one, 
are some interdicted paintings of singular merit. Here 
one is surprised to see a full-length portrait of Napoleon ^ 
in his imperial robes, a copy of the celebrated portrait of 
Gerard, wbich the Emperor sent to Madrid, at the time 
he was alluring the royal family to Bayonne. There are 
likewise some naked beauties by Rubens, water-nymphs 
closely pursued by greedy satyrs, whose ill-made legs 
and clumsy ankles are perfect prototypes of his own 
Dutch models. Such is not the case with the blooming 
mistress of King PhiUp II., whom Titian has represent- 
ed with so much truth of design and reality of carna- 
tion, as to bring the beauty and the spectator into the 
presence of each other. But he is not admitted to the 
privilege of a tke-^^ete ; for on the foot of the silken 
couch upon which she reclines, half sleepy, half voluptu- 
ous, sits young Philip playing 'on a piano. His head is 
turned to gaze upon the unveiled charms of the beauti- 
ful creature behind him ; his thoughts seem to wander 
from the music, and his fingers are about to abandon the 
keys of the instrument. That a young man should have 
been willing to place himself in such a situation is not 
incredible ; but that he should have been willing to be 
seen in it, and even thus to appear before posterity, is 
a thing of more difficult reconcihation. This, too, was 
the prince, who afterwards became so bigoted and so 
blood-thirsty, and though not the murderer of his own 
son, at least the persecutor, and it may be the destroyer, of 
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his brave brother D<m Jaan of Auslria. The most re- 
markable painting, h«fwever, of this collection, and it is 
indeed the most so of any I ever saw, is Mnrillo's picture 
of Saint Isabel, the good Queen of Portugal, so celebrar 
ted in regal annals for benevolence and charity. She 
is represented washing the sore of a beggar. At one 
side is an old man, one might almost fancy a living one, 
binding his leg. On the other, a ragged lad, afficted with 
some loathsome disease, and who, unable to endure the 
pain and irritation, is scratching his head in agony. 
The subject-* of this painting is disgusting enough, it 
will, however, offend less, if it be remembered that Mu- 
rillo painted it in Seville, to hang in the Hospital of 
Charity. It is, perhaps, the most perfect imitation of 
life which exists on canvass. 

The academy of San Fernando deliberates on the plans 
of all public buildings, proposed to be erected ; a cen- 
sorship whose good effects are evident in all the fine mon- 
uments with which Charles III. has ennobled the capi- 
tal. Institutions similar to this, and which like it bear 
the name of San Fernando, are found since the time of 
the same beneficent monarch, in all the larger citied 
of Spain ; and though checked and counteracted by a 
hundred obstacles, their effect cannot be other than bene- 
ficial to national industry. There is, indeed, scarce a 
station in life in which a knowledge of designing may not 
be tu^ed to good account. The builder will make a 
handsomer house, the cabinet and coach maker will turn 
out more elegant furniture and equipages, and even the 
tailor will cut a neater coat, from possessing the princi- 
ples of the art. As for men of leisure, their perception 
of beauty, whether it exists in the productions of art or 
nature, must by it be sharpened and developed, and new 
avenues thus opened to pleasure and happiness. One 
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would Hkixkk that no great city, wkich has an eye to the 
advancement of industry within its walk, should be with- 
out an institution like this of San Fernando. 

Another museum is that of artillery. It contains a 
large collection of models of gunpowder manufactories, 
cannon founderies, and of all such machines and weapons 
as are useful in warfare. The most remarkable objects 
to be seen here, are models of the fortresses of Cadiz, 
Carthagena, and Gibraltar, made of clay, and colored to 
imitate more closely the reality. The scale of these 
models is so large thdt all the streets and public buildings * 
are laid down in them, and perhaps a better idea may be * 
formed of the whole of one of these places from looking 
down upon the model, than from any single view that 
could be caught of the place itself. Gibraltar is so accu- 
rately represented, that the plan of an attack could be as 
well or better devised at Madrid, than before the fortress, 
by a general who should be without such assistance. 

The museum of the armory, in front of the royal palace, 
is of a similar, but far more interesting character, at least 
in the eye of poetry ; for in it are arranged the ar{nour oC 
all the illustrious warriors which Spain has produced, 
of many whom she has conquered, and a variety of troph- 
ies, arms, and banners, which have been won in battle. 
On entering the hall, you first see, without knowing why, 
the funeral litters, in which the remains of Charles IV. 
and his Queen were brought from Rome to be interred in 
the Escurial. Here is likewise the coach of Joana the 
Foolish, which was the first used in Spain since the fall 
of the Roman domination. It is oddly carved and fash- 
ioned ; not much more so, however, than some that are 
still seen of a feast day on the Prado. Near this is the 
litter in which Charley V. used to make his journies and 
e^KCursions. It was carried like a sedan chair by two 
horses, one going before and the other behind, between 
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and tournaments, so frequent among the Grenadian chival- 
ry, as offering more effectual resistance to a splintered reed 
or the point of a lance, than the visor of a common hel- 
met. Though a cavalier might he safer from harm with 
this hox upon his head, he would likewise be less 
able to injure his antagonist ; for it could not have weigh- 
ed less than twenty pounds. If he should fall from his 
horse thus accoutred, he would never he able to stir ; but 
must lie and be trampled upon by friendly and hostile 
feet, like poor Sancho sweating between two shields. 
I was generally struck with the great weight of these 
suits of armour, and saw in it an explanation of instances 
that more than once occurred in the Spanish wars, of val- 
iant princes falling from their horses and fainting to death 
upon the field of battle. 

Gonsalo Fernandez of Cordova, and Hernan Cortez 
stand forth in full array. The armour of Philip I. sur- 
named the Handsome, jshows him to have been a giant, 
certainly not less than six and a half feet high ; nor 
could Charles V. have been less than six feet. There 
are many splendid suits, which the great Emperor receiv- 
ed from foreign princes and from the cities of his vast 
empire. Philip II., too, though he never came within 
reach of a blow, was no less abundantly supplied than 
his father with the means of warding one off. The hel- 
met of one of his suits is covered with a variety of figures, 
so beautifully executed as to compare with those on the 
antique shields and helmets. Beside the suits of his 
father and brothers, is the giant armour of Don Juan of 
Austria, the natural son of Charles V. and the hero of 
Lepanto. This great battle was fought in the Gulf of 
Lepanto, between the Turkish fleet of two hundred and 
thirty gallies, under the Pasha Ali, and the allied forces 
of the Pope, Spain, and Venice, under the command of 
Don Juan. The news of this victory was received with 
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great joy throughout Christendom, and Pope Pius V:, 
when he heard it, exclaimed in a holy ecstasy, ' There 
was a man sent from God, and his name was John ! ' It 
is of Lepanto, too, that Cervantes speaks, when, on being 
reproached by a literary rival, he breaks forth in this no- 
ble strain. * What I cannot help feeling deeply, is, that 
I am stigmatized with being old and maimed — as though 
it belonged to me to stay the course of time ; or as though 
my wounds had been received in some tavern broil, in- 
stead of the most lofty occasion which past ages have yet 
witnessed, or which shall ever be witnessed by those 
which are to come^ The scars which the soldier wears 
upon his person, instead of badges of infamy, are stars to 
guide the daring in the path of glory. As for mine, 
though they may not shine in the eyes of the envious, 
they are at least esteemed by those who know where 
they were received. And even, were it not yet too 
late to choose, I would rather remain as I am, maimed 
and mutilated, than be now whole of my wounds, w ith- 
out having taken part in so glorious an achievement.' I 
looked in vain for the armour of the poet-warrior. 

Such are some of the suits of armour arranged in 
standing attitudes around the hall ; and in which one 
may almost fancy that he sees the cavaliers they once 
enclosed, still keeping guard over their trophies. In 
the middle of the room are a variety of weapons, ancient 
and modern. Among the number is an old machine, 
mounted like, a iield-piece, which was used to project 
iron balls, upon the principles of a cross-bow. On each 
side of the shrine of Saint Ferdinand, are glass cases, 
containing a variety of cimeters and fire-arms, the han- 
dles of which are profusely inlaid with gold and precious 
stones. These, with some splendid housings, the bits 
and broad stirrups of which are of gold or silver, came 
as a present from the Turkish Sultan. It is a singular 
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instance of the changing destinies of nations, that men- 
tion should be found in the Arabic historians of the 
Caliph of Spain, receiving rich presents some eight cen- 
turies before, from the christian emperor of Constan- 
tinople. 

In these are also the swords of the Cid, of Guzman, 
Gonsalo, and Cortez. They are all straight, long, and 
two-edged, with plain scabbards of red velvet, and hilts 
in the shape of a cross. Thus armed, a cavalier carried 
with him at once the emblem of his faith, and the instru- 
ment of his valor ; and if mortally wounded on the field 
of battle, he could, like -Bayard, kneel and pray before 
the emblem of the crucifixion.* Here are likewise some 
swords of immense length, which would seem to have 
been forged by Vulcan for the Cyclops. They were 
made at Rome, and consecrated hy^ the Pope, who sent 
them to be used in the crusades against the Saracens. 
In those wars of the Faith, they were borne by bishops in 
the midst of the array, together with the bones of a saint, 
or some favored statue of the Virgin. Thus sustained, 
the Christians were sure to conquer, for they carried 
with them the pledges of victory. Overhead hang the 
banners taken in battle. Many have doubtless been re- 
moved, with the sword * worn by Francis at Pavia ; but 
many still remain. The whole hall is surrounded by 
large leathern shields, taken from the Turks at Lepanto. 

The Cabinet-of Armory fiirnishes a great historical 
record, in which the Spaniard may come and read of the 
better days of his country, and, amid these pledges of 
departed greatness, lose sight of her present degeneracy. 
Here the Cid still stands forth, the unequalled cavalier ; 

* There is at Grenoble, the native place of Bayard, a bronze statue 
of very noble execution, in which the dying hero is seen rectining 
against a tree, in this attitude^of devotion. 
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Ferdinand frowns upon Boabdil ; Cortes strikes terror 
into the trembling Montezuma, whose feathery armour 
still flutters to the breeze, whilst Don Juan of Austria 
may see around him the three tails, and the bloody tur- 
ban of the Pasha Ali, whom he slew with five and twenty 
thousand of his followers, in the bloody battle of Le- 
panto. 

There are a vast number of charitable institutions in 
Madrid, and it would be an endless task to enumerate 
thediflferent hospitals, three of which alone receive annu- 
ally twenty thousand patients or pauper^. Among them 
are houses of refuge for old men, poor gentlemen, sick 
priests, and worn out players ; also, one or two houses 
for pregnant women, in the principal of which such de- 
cent persons as have come into this situation by acci- 
dent, are shut up with great secrecy, and may be sup- 
posed absent in the country. There are also several 
hospitals for foundlings ; one of which, the Inclusa, re- 
ceives annually a thousand infants. It has an open porch, 
with a shrine that is illuminated in the night by a single 
lantern. Here the infants are placed in front of the al- 
tar, and are taken in at stated periods during the night. 
From that moment they are consigned in flocks to the 
care of mercenary hands, and sink into the condition of 
orphans ; whilst the mothers, whom crime or poverty had 
«timulated to sever the strongest of all ties, may be seen 
skulking away to check tile yearnings of their hearts, 
to repent, and to sin again. There are likewise two 
houses of refuge for women who have been public sin- 
ners. The first, called Recogidas, is under the invoca- 
tion of Mary Magdalene. No woman is admitted to the 
benefits of this institution, for its inmates are well lodged 
and fare sumptuously, unless she can prove that she has 
been no better than th^ Lady Patroness. Nor can they 
leave the walls of the building, except to become nuns or 
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be given in marriage. Under the same roof is a room 
of seclusion, where women are kept in confinement at 
the desire of their husbands. 

Such are some of the institutions, called charitable, to 
be found in Madrid. They are supported on the rents 
of houses that have been entailed upon them by their 
founders, or by assignments on the income of the theatres, 
lotteries, and bull-fights. Many similar establishments 
have degenerated from their primitive destiny into her- 
mitages and oratories, where a few monks say mass, and 
fatten from year's end to year's end, under the pious title 
of Arrepentidos, Jlfiigido8f or Agonizantes. Those which 
still exist are for the most part appendages of vice and 
misery, which they doubtless tend more to promote than 
to check or alleviate. The same may not be said of the 
Monte-de-Piedad, This is an establishment, the object 
of which is to alleviate the necessities of the poor, by 
lending them money upon pledges. These pledges are 
preserved a year, and then, if they remain unreclaimed^ 
are publicly sold. The loan being liquidated, the bal- 
ance is returned to the borrower, who, though he may 
have saved but little from the wreck, has at least escaped 
the greedy clutches of the pawnbroker. 

Nor are the learned institutions of Madrid less nume- 
rous than those of which the object is benevolence. The 
first of these in rank and name- is the Real Academia Es- 
pamolay whose object is to re|ine and perfect the national 
language^ The academy has not failed to promote the 
object of its institution by the publication of a grammar, 
in which everything is defined by invariable rules, con- 
formable in an unusual degree to reason and the sound- 
est logic. It has also produced a dictionary, which is 
considered the most perfect of any known. The Span- 
iards doubtless owe no little of that rare and admirable 
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symmetry for which their language is conspicuous, to the 
labors of this learned society. 

The Real Academia de Historia has for its object to in- 
quire into the past, and record the present history of 
Spain. The society of Amigos del Pays was instituted 
to investigate all subjects relating to agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce ; to suggest the means of raising 
them from their fallen condition, and to stimulate and di- 
rect the dormant energies of the nation. Similar societies 
are found in all the cities of Spain. There are likewise 
royal academies of surgery, veterinary surgery, botany •, 
of roads and bridges, pf cosmography, and even of sten- 
ography. In each of the thirtytwo barrios into which 
Madrid is divided, is a school for boys, and another 
for girls. The children whose parents are unable to 
pay the small charge for tuition, are taught gratuitously, 
and the teachers are recompensed by the Junta of Charity. 

Madrid had formerly an academy for the instruction of 
deaf-mutes, and claims the high honor of having origina- 
ted this noble art. It was invented towards the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, by Don Juan Pablo Bon- 
et, and was put in practice, under his direction, by Father 
Bernardino Ponce. Bonet, being secretary to the Con- 
stable of Castile, was led to turn his attention to the sub- 
ject, by the grief which he felt at seeing the brother of 
his patron deprived of the use of speech. This wonderful 
art is a triumphant proof of what man is capable, when 
guided by the noble desire of alleviating the misery oi 
the unfortunate. It is one of the proudest efforts of the 
human mind. 

There is one institution which is more remarkable than 
those which have just been enumerated. It is called the 
Hidrografica, and its object is to collect all such infor- 
mation as relates to naval affairs. For this purpose the prin- 
cipal of the establishment is in constant correspondence 
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with the officers of government in Spain and the colonies^ 
and with men of science in every country, in order to re- 
ceive the earliest information of newly discovered land 
or dangers in the ocean, or of corrections in the positions 
of such as are already known. These are forthwith in- 
serted and made public in the charts, which are, from 
time to time, published by the Hidrografica. Connected 
with the establishment is an engraving press ; a shop 
where all the books and charts published by it are sold 
at cost ; and a well selected library, in which one may 
find all books, in whatever language, of mathematics, 
astronomy, navigation, voyages, and travels ; in short, 
everything which in any way relates to the nautical art. 
Of two draftsmen employed in the Hidrografica, I found 
one occupied in correcting a map of Cuba, the other in ma- 
king a new chart of the coast of the United States. It 
was odd enough to see a Spaniard, in the heart** of the 
Peninsula, laying down the soundings of Chesapeake Bay, 
which is scarcely visited once a year by the flag of his 
country. The execution of such charts as were finished, 
was as good — ^nay, better, than that of any that are pub- 
lished in France or England. Don Martin Navarrete is 
at the head of this establishment ; and in this character 
he has lately published a collection of Spanish voyages 
and discoveries, which contains the journal of Columbus. 
He is an old sea-officer, who has a high character for 
science ; and the admirable order visible in the Hidro- 
grafica speaks greatly in his favor. 

Though such an institution as this may be looked on 
as a useless incumbrance to a nation, which, like Spain, 
is absolutely without a marine, its utility to one which 
covers every sea with its ships, will be readily admitted ; 
one which, like the United States, claims the rank of 
second naval power. With us, a man of science invest- 
ed with the authority of a government office, could call 
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upon our consuls in foreign countries, and upon our naval 
commanders who visit every sea, for such information as 
they might be able to procure of a novel or interesting 
nature ; such, for instance, as would result fromcoUecting 
correct charts of the coasts and harbors they visit ; point- 
ing out any errors they may discover in those which have 
hitherto been received as perfect ; determining doubtful 
or disputed longitudes, aud in furnishing such observa- 
tions as may aid in forming a general system of winds 
and currents. There are few of the oldest countries, 
whose coasts have been known and frequented from 
time immemorial, which are delineated with perfect accu- 
racy ; but the coasts on both sides of America, and even 
of the United States, are in a measure imperfectly known. 
It may be urged in reply to this suggestion, that the 
value which navigators set upon accurate information of 
this nature, wDl always offer a sufficient bounty to the 
publishers of charts to make them seek the eariiest and 
best advice, and strive to excel each other in furnish- 
ing correct publications. But let it be remembered that 
the object of these publishers is not so much to be at great 
trouble or expense in order to render their charts correct, 
as to induce navigators to believe that they really are so. 
Besides, individuals cannot possess those extensive means 
of procuring information which a public officer may have 
at command, and which are now lost to the world. If 
the troublesome plea of economy be urged against such 
an establishment, I answer, that it might easily be made 
to pay its own expense. And though it should not, the 
saving of a single vessel in a year, would balance many 
times the deficiency. The people of the United States, 
collectively, are as much poorer for the loss of a single 
vessel, as though an equivalent in money were taken 
from the public treasury and cast into^ the sea. I say 
nothing of the loss of valuably lives to the community ; 
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of drowning sailors, of widoweyd women, or of children that 
look in vain towards the sea for the return of their fathers. 
There are in Madrid four public libraries, whicl are 
constantly open from nine until two o'clock, with the 
exception offcast days. Of these the Biblioieca Real is 
the principal. Itr has been lately established in a build- 
ing erected for the purpose, which is finely situated on 
the square beside the palace. The reading tables are 
placed in three noble rooms, corresponding to as many 
sides of the edifice, which is built round a court, and has 
a fine stairway in the centre. These rooms are carpet- 
ed with straw mats, and in the middle are files of tables 
with pens and ink, and comfortable chairs beside them. ^ 
Against the walls are the book shelves, numbered and 
tastefully ornamented. Here are arranged two hundred 
thousand volumes, which comprehend everything that is 
valuable in literature ; a precious banquet, furnished by 
the learned of every country and of every age. In each 
corner of these rooms, are persons reading at their desks, 
who rise instantly to hand down such books as are asked 
for ; and in a smaller room apart is the index where two 
' others give the number and shelf on which the desired 
book is to be found. Th^ are not servants dressed in 
livery, as in the French library, but well-bred men, appar- 
ently literary persons, who find here a maintenance and 
leisure to follow their pursuits. Beside these attendants, 
ten in number, there were, a porter who lived in iC small 
room upon the lower court, and whose business it was to 
kindle and place the braseros of burning embers in th^ dif-« 
ferent rooms ; a gardener who cultivated a small spot adjoin- 
ing the edifice, and over all, an aged chief, who was decora- 
ted with three or four ribbons and crosses, and who came 
and went every day very quietly in a low-hung carriage, 
drawn by two fat mules, and driven by an ancient postil- 
lion. Thus there were no less than thirteen persons at- . 
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tached to the Royal Library, without counting a picquet 
of the Spanish Guards, who kept sentry at the door, to 
see tnat every one doffed his hat and unrolled his cloak, 
before entering this sanctuary of learning. This fact 
may serve to give an idea oi the manner in which every 
branch of the public service in Spain is burthened with 
officers. 

Beside the printed volumes, the Royal Library contains 
a good number of Arabian, and an immense quantity of 
Spanish manuscripts, that have never seen the light. 
This fact is not conclusive as to their want of merit, 
but shows thQ barrier, which has for centuries been 
maintained here, against every species of publicity. I 
have even heard it said, that in Spain, the manuscript, 
was well nigh as valuable as the printed, literature. 
The monetario — cabinet of medals — ^is arranged in one 
of the most beautiful rooms I have anywhere seen ; and 
indeed it well deserves the care that is taken of it, for it 
contains perfect and extensive series of Greek, Roman, 
Crothic, Arabic, and modern coins and medals. It is 
considered the third in the world, and is estimated at 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

No establishment of the kind could possibly be on a 
finer footing for convenience, comfort, and elegance, 
than the Biblioteca Real. Its rooms have a pleasant 
exposure, are well furnished, and appropriately ornament- 
ed. They are kept warm in winter, and silent at all times. 
Indeed, the most fastidious reader, as he sinks into one 
of their ample chairs, glances round upon the .well-filled 
shelves, and thence upon the busy people about him, 
each intent upon his book, and at length lets his eye fall 
upon the volume of his choice spread out before him, 
could not possibly find anything to desire. This pros- 
perity is doubtless owing to the library's drawing its 
support from sources which are independent of the ne- 
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cessities of the state. It is one of many institutions which 
awaken the admiration of the stranger in Spain, as being 
at variance with the pervading decay. 

Such are some of the claims which Madrid possesses 
to be called a great city. So great, indeed, is the en- 
thusiastic opinion which the inhabitants entertain of it, 
that they will even tell you, with the bombast in which 
they are apt to indulge, that Madrid is the only capital, 
and that where Madrid is, let the world be silent — ^ Solo 
Madrid es Corte^^ say they, and, ^ Donde esta Madrid Calle 
el Mundo ! ' 



CHAPTER VII. 

NE-W CASTILE. 



Social Pleasures in Madrid. — Drama. — Tragedy. — Sainete. — ^Theatres.— Actora. 
—Bolero.— Bull Fight.— Ancient Fight.— Modem Fight.— Corrida de Novilloi. 

The late period of the Constitution was, in Madrid, a 
season of jubilee. The public mind, so long shackled by 
despotism, and thought, so long compressed by inquisito- 
rial dread, were now abandoned to free exercise and un- 
restrained expression. The people^ intoxicated by indis- 
tinct notions of liberty, evinced their joy by crowding to 
the places of public amusement, and by festive entertain- 
ments, given in the open promenade of the Prado. This, 
however, had its end, like the season of stupor by which 
it had been preceded. The French were admitted to an 
easy conquest of Spain, and Ferdinand, having exchang- 
ed one set of masters for another, returned once more to 
his capital. Fury and fanaticism came with him! Rob- 
beries, murders, and public executions took the place of 
rejoicings ; and the Spaniards who still continued to think 
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and feel, sought to conceal it under a cloak of apathy. 
The effect of such a change on public manners is perfect- 
ly obvious. Friends no longer cared to meet friends, 
where every topic of discourse might lead insensibly to 
something that was proscribed, anVl when no man was wil- 
ling to trust his security to the keeping of another. £ach 
person sought his amusements within the well-bolted door 
of his own apartment, and festivity no longer gained by 
participation. As the storm passed over, and the panic 
abated, the intercourse of society was partially resumed ; 
but, in general, it still confines itself to meeting at the 
theatres, public walks, or in the evening tertulias, when 
the ladies remain at home and receive the visits of their 
male acquaintance, who circulate until a late hour from 
house to house; In the most distinguished class, consist- 
ing of the higher noblesse and the diplomatic corps, the 
French usages are so entirely adopted, that when they 
occasionally come together, even the national language 
is partially superseded. With the French customs, bow- 
ever, the French fondness for society has not been adopt- 
ed, or else it is restrained and counteracted by political 
dissension. 

Notwithstanding the stagnation of public festivity, 
brought about by the counter-revolution, those who cater 
for the Spanish nation in all matters, whether of politics, 
information, or amusement, still continue to provide cer- 
tain diversions, to give employment to the public mind. 
Of these, the most prominent is the d^amji. 

The Spanish theatre is said to possess the richest fund 
of dramatic literature which exists, and to have contribu- 
ted abundantly to the other stages oT Europe. It counts 
upwards of twenty thousand comedies, of which Lope de 
Vega alone furnished near two thousand. Lope de Vega 
is by far the most prolific dramatist that ever lived, and 
a line of his own has been quoted to show, Uiat the same 
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than the village doctor. In order to rid herself of their 
entreaties^ she determines to set them all by the ears 
together. When, therefore, the sexton comes to see her, 
she promises to grant his most unreasonable request, if 
he will dress himself as a dead man and lay himself out in 
the church at midnight. From the soldier she next ob- 
tains a promise that he will, go at the same hour and keep 
watch over the corpse; s^id the doctor is persuaded to as- 
sume the attributes of the devil, and go to turn the dead 
man out of his coffin. Last of all, she gives notice to the 
alguazils — constables-— of the expected disorder. At 
the appointed hour, Rinconete, the sexton, goes to the 
church, rolled from head to foot in a white sheet, with a 
light in his hand, and with his face covered with flour. 
Having stretched himself out in the place where the 
funeral mass is performed, he puts the candlestick on his 
breast, and commences a soliloquy on the wonder-working 
power of love. Presently tlje soldier appears, and takes 
his post tremblingly, though with shield and buckler. 
The sexton is greatly alarmed at the soldier, and the 
soldier much more so in finding himself in private with 
a dead man, who presently begins to talk with him and tell 
him that there is no jest about it, but that he is really dead. 
Upon this the doctor enters, covered over with little bells, 
having a pair of horns on his head and a great long tail 
behind. He is the least frightened of all, and finds that 
the guise of the devil lends him courage. The soldier, 
unused to face such foes, is greatly dismayed, and the 
dead man believes that the deceived devil has indeed come 
for his own. MeaAvhile the devil advances, catches the 
corpse by the feet, and pitches it over upon the p;fivement. 
The dead man resents the blpw. He falls upon the devil ; 
and the soldier, gaining courage as the strife grows warm, 
begins to lay about him furiously. As a finale, they are 
all pounced upon in the midst of the affray, and carried off 
by the justicia. 
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In addition to the tragedies, comedies and farces, 
they have in Spain short musical pieces, called tonadillas 
and seguidillaSy which are sung, danced, and recited, by two 
or three performers. The music is entirely national. 
One may find in these primitive little pieces the earliest 
stage of the opera. As for the theatres of Madrid, they 
do not confine themselves to Spanish productions ; but 
more frequently represent tragedies, comedies and melo- 
dramas, in the modern tasfe, which are chiefly translated 
from the French. They likewise ha^e Italian operas 
once or twice a week, whicii are given alternately in one 
of the theatres. The opera company is pretty good, 
and it possesses a great attraction in Letizia Coftessi, 
who takes the first parts. 'Though a poor singer, she 
makes up for this in a fine person, and in a high ^agic 
talent, which has few equals.-. Cortessi is, in fact, one 
of the very best actresses of the day.. Her being degra^ 
ded into a second rate opera singer, is the best proof that 
there is no genuine drama in Italy. 

There are at present in Madrid two public theatres, 
the Teatro de la Cruz and the Teafro del Principe. 
Their decoration is neat, though plain, and their scenery 
very gpod. Each is capable of containing about fifteen 
hundred persons. In arrangement these theatres cannot* 
well be surpassed for comfort and convenience^ The 
half of the pit immediately behind the orchestra, is di-' 
vided into rows of seats, each with a back and arms. 
They are likewise numbered, so that a person may, late 
or early, find his place unoccupied. These seats are call-* 
ed lunetasy and are either hired for a month or for the 
evening. Tl^y cost twelve reals, or sisty cents. The 
remaining half of the pit contains seats of inferior price 
and convenience ; and, still farther in the rear, are people 
who stand up and see the play, mix^d with roymlist vol- 
unteers, who are present to impose and keep order. Th6 
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galleries are divided into private boxes, which are either 
hired for the season or 4he night. Except one little pi- 
geoA-hoHse, next the ceihng, which is known hy the socia- 
ble name of the tertulia, the men, in the public parts of 
ihe theatre, are always kept separate from the women. 
For the accommodation of the latter, there is a^ large 
place directly, in front of the stage. It is 'separated from 
the. rest, of the theatre, and none can enter there but wo- 
men in blaok mantillas. In the intervals of performance, 
the gentlemen rise from their seats in the lunetas, and go 
to wait upon their female acquaintances in the boxes ; or 
else they stand up with their backs to the stage, and sweep 
the whole range of the house with their double ppera 
glasses. When they catch. the eye of a friend, they 
beckon with their hands, and take their hats oJ9* ; a saluta- 
tion which the lady returns with a nod, a smile, a bright- 
ening of the eye, and a pleasing beckon of the fan or fin- 
gers. The whole range bemg well examined, and this 
task of salutation over, all eyes are turned towards the 
cazueluy or stew-pan ; it were better named the cage or 
jaula. Cage or stew-pan, it is at all events a most curious 
place. • To look on the pale faces, black n^antillas and 
blacker eyes of the assembled damsels, one might almost 
believe them a party of nuns, such as may be seen in the 
chapel of a convent, peeping through a grating upon 
some solemn cerempny, and casting now and then a fur- 
tive, I have sometimes fancied, a wistful glance, upon 
the assembled multitude. This deception, however, is 
but momentary ; for the inmates of the caauela are, many 
of them, anything but nuns. It is somewhat unfavor- 
able to the gentler sex, to remark, that wh^st everything 
goes on orderly in the lunet^s, the cazuels^ is often the 
scene of scolding, and contention. This, however, may 
proceed from their being more crowded together than 
*the men, and beings furthermore, lefl entirely to then^. 
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selves ; whilst the men are watched and taken care of by 
sundry fierce looking realistas, * Be it as it may, there 
was sometimes more real amusement in glancing into the 
cazuela, ihan in gazing at the stage ; for, what with 
confusion of voices, adjusting of hair and mantillas, 
nods, 'glances, and agitation of fans, it was indeed a sin- 
gular scene, and might well be compared to the squall 
and flutter of a rookery. 

The two companies of Madrid are of pretty equal 
force If there be any difference," it is in javor of the 
Principe. At the CrUz, the first parts are filled by Gar- 
cia Luna ; at the Principe, by La Torre, who is the first 
Spanish tragedian of the day. La Torre is a pupil of 
the celebrated Maiquez, who must, from all accounts, 
have been a wonderful actor. Maiquez had formed him- 
self under the eye of Talma, and played for a while with 
great success in Madrid. But being infected with liber- 
al notions, he found a difiiculty in smothering his feel- 
ings, and allowed himself on several occasions to direct 
his indignant declamations towards the king, who used 
to come frequently to the theatre during the lifetime of 
his last qu6en. For this or some other reason, he fell 
into ()isgrac6, and was driven from the capital. Being 
unable {o delight other countries with those talents which 
could only be appreciated in his own, he languished in 
poverty somewhere in Andalusia, where he at last pined 
away and died, just before the return of the Constitution. 
As for La Torre, he is above the middle size, and finely 
proportioned, but his face is far fi-om handsome. His 
features are large, and of an ugly, exaggerated cast, an 
effect which is increased by their being deeply pitted 
with the small pox. La Torre is, on the whole, a goo^ 
tragedian, equal, perhaps, to the best actor of the French 
theatre, though inferior to our countryman Forrest. He 
has, to a certain extent, shaken himself free from those pre* 
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scEibect modes of declamatioa, those gesture 
by custom for every sentinient, and that fa 
flated stjle which is geaeral among Spanisl 
which they doubtless' borrow from the exs 
bombastic character of their national drai 
fbllowiag nature rather than the rules < 
Torre is still a long way from perfection, t 
a stranger to those quiet, those wonder-wor 
which gave such a charm to the acting of ' 

Nor should I forget to mention Guzman, 
plays at the Principe, and who is far better i 
than is La Torre as a tragedian. As fo 
performers, they are equally poor in boil 
singular fact, which may, perhaps, fini 
the disreputable character of the dramal 
in Spain, which excludes eductted won 
stage ; and in the looseness of morals, whic 
such as are beautiful to abandon an ungr 
sion. In private life, the Spanish females 
able for amiable attention to the courtesies i 
tact in directing, and sprigbtUneas in susta 
sation, as for everything that can give a ct 
intercourse. When they step upon the ata 
to leave al^ their fascination behind them. ' 
is by times inflated and unliatural ; or else 
symptoms of weariness by looking round ar 
of a sense of ridicule by exchanging a gla 
nition and a smile with an acquaintance in 
What can be less easily forgiven them, they 
young and beatTtiluI, as in tha days of Gil ] 
ra, but have all grown old, fat, and ugly, 
be more repulsive than to see a waddling, 1: 
siniier, pleading the cause of injured innoc 
dangered chastity ? 

But by fer tl^e most objectionable appt 
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Spanish stage is its prompter. He is always placed in 
a tin pulpit, which rises a few feet above the floor, and 
which is entered from below. The tin, being polished 
and kept bright, reflects the glare of the lights between 
which the pulpit is placed, and renders it a most conspic- . 
uous object. Hence the prompter reads the whole of 
the piece, which is afterwards repeated, by the players. 
His book and hand usually project upon the boards, and 
are seen pointing from one to another of the actors, to 
indicate whose turn it is. His voice is always audible, 
and, occasionally, in a pathetic part, his declamation be- 
comes loud and impassioned, and he forgets where he isj 
until called back by the audience. Since the prompter 
precedes the actor, you frequently know in anticipation 
what the latter is to say, and the idea is conveyed by the 
ears before you see jthe action which is meant to accom- 
pany it. After a while the actor draws himself up in a 
mysterious, way, to repeat to you a secret which is al- 
ready in your possession. This is even more monstrous 
tban the custom which prevailed in the infancy of the 
Greek drama, of having one man to speak and another 
to gesticulate. Hence all deception is destroyed, and 
the chief pleasure of the drama, that of making one 
forget that he has actors before him, instead of persecu- 
ted orphans, hapless lovers, or great souls bearings up 
under misfortune, is lost entirely. , It is an excellence, 
which, with one or two solitary exceptions, is absolutely 
unknown to the Spanish comedians. They are all play- 
ers. 

At all events, this is true of them considered as tra- 
gedians. In the sainete, the case is different. Indeed, 
no sooner i^ the tragedy over, and the men, throwing 
away cloak and sword and kicking ofi* the buskin, appear 
in' the, every-day garb of peasants, gypsies, and contra- 
bandistas ; and the women, laying aside their assumed 
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and iH-worn look of innocence, step (brt. 
boldly as cvquettes and courtesans ; than t 
at once lost to everything but the reality 
The jokes and equivoques call down unre 
of laughter, and the finale of breaking eac) 
with clubs of paper, is the signal for shouti 
amidst the dispersing audiMice. That 
should fail in tragedy and succeed in far 
with all those received notions of lotty beai 
tilian gravity, which the reader may ha 
himself. Such is, nevertheless, the case 
jdescribe things as I found them, and not 
tft find them. 

But I had well nigh forgotten to say eon 
bolero, which usually comes as an interlud 
play and the farce. Who has not heard < 
go i — a dance which has been bequeatht 
the Arabs, together with the guitar and the 
which, though now banished from refini 
Spain, still prevails in all the cities of Sc 
The fandango is danced by two persons, t 
posite to eich other, and who, without touc 
as a finger, still contrive to interest each < 
ing postures, by advancing, retreating, ani 
ienule flying before her partner like a 
and showing at last evident symptoms of la 
tion, and approaching defeat. No one can 
fandango is a most fascinating dunce ^ and 
astbry told ofit, which would set the ma 
doubt, and which is, perhaps, as true ae 
very good stories. 

The holy see, it appears, being incited 
tude of the Spanish clergy, to attempt the 
public morala in Spain, issued a decree 1 
«xbibition of buH^hts, and sent a Romai 
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all the Spai^sh ones out of the arena. This triumph 
paved the way for another. The fandango Was presently 
attacked in form, as having a tehdency to excite un- 
chaste desires, and to promote sensuality. But as the 
reverend consistory of cardinals was too just to pass sen- 
tence unheard, even upon the fandango, a couple were 
brought before the grave assemblage to exhibit the char- 
acter of their dance. The dancers made their appear- 
ance in the usual costume, took out their castanets, 
raised their voices, and conunenced the fandango. The 
venerable fathers first received them with the moderate 
look of sages, determined to hear in patience and decide 
justly. When &e dance began, however, they contract- 
ed their brows and looked on frowningly, as if each 
would conceal his own secret satisfaction. But at last- 
nature overcame dissimulation, their hearts warmed, their 
countenances brightened, and, slinging their long hats 
and scull-caps at each other, they began to caper over the 
floor, in vain imitation of the fandango. 

The fandango having thus successfully plead its own 
defence, continued to appeal nightly upon the Spanish 
stage, and the progress of refinement in the public taste 
has gradually stripped it of all indecorum. The bolero 
is neither more nor less than a new edition of the fhn- 
dango, which contains all the beauties of the.origkia], 
curtailed of everything which might offend the most 
scrupulous delicacy. There are several varieties of the 
bolero^ known by distinct names, and which may be 
danced by two, four, six, aqd even eighl persons. To 
my taste, however, the most beautiful version of all, is 
the cachucha. It consists of a natural succession of 
movements at once easy and graceful, and has been 
well defined ^a just and harmonious convulsion of the 
whole body.' You are not astonished, as at the French 
opera^ hj the execution of feats of force and agility, 
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which you Would deem impossible did you not see 
nor by a combination of intricate movements in whi 
art consists in reducii^ confusion to order ; but y< 
led along, delighted by a series of motions and atti 
wbichsuccced each other so naturally that the dancer 
to be on the floor rather for their own amusemen 
for the purpose of exhibition. In France, the stanc 
excellence consists in who shall jump the hio^hest, an 
round longest on one foot, the other being raise 
level with the chin. There the legs do everythinj 
the Andalusian bolera dances, Hot only with hei 
but likewise with her ^rms — she dances with her i 
ing eyes, and, indeed, in every muscle. 

I have seen the cachucha danced in many S| 
cities, but never so well as one night in the thea 
Malaga. On that occasion, the couple could i 
have been surpassed, either for good looks or good 
ing. Of the young man it is but small praise t< 
that he was of fine size and perfect proportions 
how could it be otherwise, when he had been se 
from a whole nation of well made men, to do the I 
of his country ? All this nature had given him ; n< 
art failed to lend it assistance. He was dressed 
genuine gala of Andalusia ; a gay rig, still worn i 
country, and which is known all over Spain undi 
well received name of nMt;t>, or duidy. His Ion) 
was combed backward and plated into a flat queue, 
woven with ribbons, whilst his luxuriant whiskers 
trimmed into the true Andalusian curve. Over a 
richly worked at the breast, sleeves, and colli 
wore a green velvet jacket, too narrow to meet in 
and trimmed at the lappels and cuffs with ebur 
of dangling gold buttons of basket-work. Undi 
jacket, and indeed forming part pf it, was a. waistc 
the same materiat, richly embroidered with gok 
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which served to tighten the outer jacket to the body. 
The collar of his shirt was confined by a narrow scarf of 
yellow silk, which descended along the bosom, and his 
loins were girded with many turns of a sash of the same 
material. He wore white stockings and black shoes, 
with small-clothes, likewise, of green velvet. These 
were studded along the leg with buttons, like those of 
the jacket, and which, with the floating of his hair as he 
moved, and of an embroidered handkerchief from each 
pocket, gave the majo a most airy appearance. 

But how shall I give the reader an adequate idea of 
the charms of the bolera ? for though here, too, art had 
been busy, nature had done more, and had even sur- 
passed herself Though taller than women usually are, 
she was still of perfect conformation, with just enough of 
fullness to remove the imputation of being lean, and to 
indicate the perfection of agility and grace. Her ap- 
pearance offered one of the best comments upon the 
character of the bolero ; for her form had not suffered 
by the nature of the exercise, and was neither cramped 
nor perverted by painful exertion. Her head wore no 
other ornament than its own luxuriant covering of jet 
black hair, parted in the middle, and relieved by a single 
red rose. As for her complexion, it Wsls of a ripe and 
ruddy brown, with features, dignified enough, but rather 
laughing and complacent ; white teeth, well arched eye- 
brows and flashing eyes, such as are only to be met with 
in the mellow region of Andalusia. There was, in fact, 
about this lovely girl, the air of one who had inherited 
even more than a woman's share of soul and feeling. 

The dress of the maja was of green silk, trimmed with 
gold, and the lower half was entirely surrounded by a 
loose tassel work of this glittering texture. When she 
stood still, it hung in rich and heavy folds around her ; 
but, when turning rapidly in the windings of the dance, 
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it would expand into a golden halo of surpassing beauty. 
Though her dress rose high in the neck, it letl the 
amiB at liberty, and their healthy coloring was ralieved 
by black ribbons tied above the wrist and elbow, whilst 
a string of the same confined a Castanet to either thumb. 
Oyer stockings of white silk, she wore a light slipper, 
partially covering a foot, so round that it did but touch 
the ground, as if unwillingly, at the heel and toe, and 
seemed to spurn it. 

The music has given a preparatory flourish, and the 
fine looking young man and this bewitching girl have dart- 
ed from behind the scenes, rattling their castanets as they 
come. They are evidently well pleased with themselves, 
and their eyes beam with real good humor towards each 
other and the happy audience. As for the bolera, she 
welcomes us with a laughing eye, a retreating step, a 
backward motion offhe arms, andasingle stroke of her 
Castanet. They are, in fact, only waiting for the murmur 
of applause to pass away, that they may begin the ent' 
taimnent. I would willingly make the reader foil 
them in this trial of grace ; but to give an idea of a 
dance, where so much depends on the motion, the ai 
tude, or the look of the moment, is an ungrateful tai 
I will, therefore, merely tell him, that here, as in mi 
dances, there was implied a simple story of rural cou 
ship and coquetry, upon which to found a pantomin 
The dancers alternately advanced, drew back, pursuf 
retreated, passed and repassed each other, keeping tii 
all the while with their arms and castanets, nay, with t 
, whole body, to the peculiar music, which was sometiw 
gay, sprightly and animating, sometimes wild, plaiati 
and reproachful, expressing, now contentment and hap| 
ness, now the poignant sorrow of unrequited Ipve, Son) 
times Uiere would occur an abrupt break in the musi 
sad they would remain, an instant, in the attitude 
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which it found them. At others, the bolera alone 
would pause, look with a satisfied air upon the perform- 
ance of her partner, and, not content wUh striking the cas- 
tanets in her extended hands, would mark the time fo^ him 
by a skilful motion of her heel. At this critical .moment 
the curtain interposed its dingy folds between my eyes 
and the object at which they were directed. The inter- 
ruption was most unwelcome. I thought I could have 
gazed upon it forever. Nor was the impression merely 
momentary ; for never since then have I heard the sound 
of the Castanet, without a quickened motion of my blood, 
and a full reminiscence of that lovely Maliguenia. 

The Bull-fight Is, however, the great national amuse- t 
ment of Spain ; an amusement which, though it may be stig^ 
matized as cruel and brutalizing, is, nevertheless, une- 
qualled in deep and anxious interest. As for the drama 
it owes everything to deception, and it is only when 
most cheated that we are most amused. I have ^seen 
Talma stand alone upon the stage and describe the exe- 
cution of Mary Stewart, as it advances in the hall adjoin- 
ing. He shows you each motion of the victim. She 
ascends the scaffold under the pious revilings of the En- 
glish dean, prepares her neck to meet the instrument of 
the executioner, takes an affectionate leave of her follow- 
ers. Presently the hollow sounding stroke of the axe 
calls forth a piercing shriek, and deprives him of sensi- 
bility ; the audience is coQvulsed with horror. I hare 
seen this same wonderful man, and Mademoiselle Mars, 
• in Kotzebue's drama of Misanthropy and Repentance. 
The heart-broken husband and the unhappy wife have 
come together to take a last farewell. Forgiveness has* 
been a»ked and granted, and the hard, the fatal word is 
already uttered. They turn to depart, and are met by 
their children. They pause — embrace these dear pledg- 
es of a still lingering love ; turn again to look — then fall 
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wpon the necka of each other. I saw this, and wept until 
I was ashamed of myself. But this dramatic interest, 
though more grateful to our best sensibilities, more wor- 
thy of a feeling heart, is far less powerful than that which 
is excited by Ihe real dangers of the arena. 

It has furnished matter of much learned discussion, 
whether the Spaniards derive their bull-fights from the 
Romans or the ^oors. It is, however, pretty well estah- 
lished that the Tanritia of the Romans were similar to 
those of modern times.* It is equally certain that the 
bull-fight held an important rank in the chivalrous sports 
of the Arabian Spaniards. Having adopted this custom 
, of the conquered country, they carried it to great perfec- 
^n ; for with them it furnished a means of finding favor 
with the fair, who attended the spectacle, and was, be- 
sides, a miniature of those scenes of strife and warfare 
in which they were constantly engaged. They, doubt- 
less; introduced the mode of fighting the bull on horse- 
back and with the lance ; for they were a nation of cav- 
aliers, who did everything in the saddle, and had even 
conquered Spain at a gallop. Thus improved, the bull- 
tight, with many other usages, was transmitted by the 
Moors to their christian conquerors, who ai 
many beautiful ballads on the subject, f Tl 
preserved in the Castilian, and form part 
which the exiles left behind them when, they 
water. 

Even in the last century, the Fiestas Reai 
given in Spain on all great occasions, such 
marriage, or coronation of a prince. In IV 
feasts always took place in the Plaza May< 
sive quadrangle, four hundred and fitly by tl 
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and a^y feet, whiclf^etands in the centre of the city. 
The Plaza Mayor is surrounded by uniform ranges of 
houses, five and six stories high, with wide balconies and an 
arcade below, which runs round the whole interior. At 
each of the corners, and midway between them, are arch- 
ed portals, which communicate with the streets without, 
whilst within, the arcade furnishes a covered walk round 
the area, which serves as a market place. The buildings 
around the Plaza Mayor consist of the royal bakery and 
of one hundred and thirtysix dweUinghouses, which con- 
tain a population of three thousand persons. When the 
royal feasts took place, the front apartments of these 
houses were let out by their occupants, and were thronged ' 
with people to their very roofs. Below, wooden benches 
were erected for the population, and the royal halberdiers, 
with their steel-headed battle-axes, formed a barrier to pro- 
tect them from the fury of the bull. The royal family drove 
into the Plaza in splendid coaches of state, and being at- 
tended by the first cavaliers and most distinguished beau- 
ties of the court, took their station in the gilded balconies 
of the Panaderia; whilst all the surrounding houses were 
hung with curtains of variegated silk, intermingled with fans 
and handkerchiefs, set in motion by the hand of beauty. 

When all was ready, the cavaliers selected for the 
combat, made their appearance in gala coaches, attend- 
ed by their sponsors, who were usually the first grandees 
of Spain ; for, in the days of chivalry, to meet the bull 
was the peculiar privilege of gentle blood. They were 
followed by companies of horsemen, dressed in the Moor- 
ish garb^ who led the horses of their masters. These, 
having mounted and received their lances, went beneath 
the royal balcony to salute the king, and each took care, 
doubtless, to catch the approving or cautionary glance 
of his mistress. The arena being cleared by the algua- 
zils, the king waved his handkerchief, warlike music ' re- 
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peated the sigaal, and a bull was irt in. The cavaliers 
approached him, one by one, with lances in rest, and 
^ their ardor was shared by their proud-spirited horses. 

Sometimes the bull would receive the spear deep into 
hiB neck, at others he would shiver it to pieces, and over- 
turn everything in his course. 

There were on these occasions several modes of com- 
bat. Dogs were occasionally introduced to meet the 
bull, and though often tossed and mangled, it was more 
frequent for them to succeed in seizing his nose and 
holding him motionless to the ground. Another manner 
was much more harmless. The skins of different ani- 
mals, blown into whimsical figures, were placed in the 
arena ; and it was often found that the dread of the bull 
for an armed antagonist was less than what was inspired 
by these immoveable objects, which awaited his attack 
without apprehension or display. There was, however, 
one mode more cruel and dangerous tha^ all. A man 
dressed in fantastic colors, to attract attention, placed 
himself in front of the portal by which the bull was to 
enter. He held in both hands an iron spear, one end of 
which was fixed in the ground, whilst the point inclined 
upwards in the direction of the portal. The combatant 
crouched closely behind this spear, which served him the 
double purpose of Weapon and defence. Thus prepared, 
he awaited the career of the bull, who, on the opening 
of the portal, made at once towards the only object which 
stood in the way of his fury. If the career of the bull 
were direct, the spear entered deep into his forehead, 
i^nd he remained nailed to the earth. If, on the contrary, 
the hold of the combatant became unsteady through fear,* 
or the bull glanced to either side, he would pass the 
point of the weapon with a grazed face or the loss of an 
eye, and dart with fury upon his unprotected victim, toss 
him high into the air, and moisten the arena with his 
blood. 
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The bull-fight has been several timed abolished in Spain ; 
once in 1667, by an edict of Pope Pius V., which was re- 
voked in 1576, by Clement. VIII. In the present centilry it 
was again abolished by Godoy ; but is now reesta )lished, 
and will doubtless long continue to form the favorite 
amusement of the Spanish people. It is true that they are 
'no longer the splendid spectacles which they once were. 
We look in vain for gilded balconies, thronged with the 
wealthy and the beautiful, and for that soul-inspiring en- 
thusiasm which has died with the days of chivalry. But 
though princes and nobles no longer descend into the 
arena, their places are filled with equal courage, and, 
perhaps, greater skill, by butchers from Andalusia, who 
become toreros by profession. The toreros of modern 
times no longer contend from a thirst after honorable 
distinction or a desire to win the approving smile of 
beauty ; but only for money, to be spent in brotheh and 
taverns, where such as escape the dangers of the arena, 
usually end their lives by the knives of each other. 

At Madrid the bull-fight now takes place in an edifice, 
called the Plaza-de-Toros, which stands upon an emi- 
nence without the gate of Alcala. The Plaza is of a 
circular form, and not elliptical, like the Roman amphi- 
theatres. It differs from them, too, in being of frail and 
paltry construction, and in being partially covered with 
a roof, whilst the amphitheatre consisted usually of huge 
masses of uncemented granite, with no other shelter than 
a canvass awning, which protected the audience, but lefl 
the arena uncovered. The extreme diameter of the 
Plaza is three hundred and thirty feet ; the diameter of the 
arena is two hundred and twenty. It is capable of con- 
taining eleven thousand spectators. The exterior wall 
is of brick, but the barriers, benches, and pillars, which 
sustain the two covered galleries and the roof, are all of 
wood. The upper gallery is divided into commodious 
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tooxes, of which the one which looks to the north, and 
which is aever shone on by the sun, is decorated with royal 
arms, and set apart for the king. Beneath the first gal- 
lery is another similar to it, except that it is not divided 
into boxes, but is left open the whole way round. Be- 
neath this last gallery there is a succession of uncovered 
benches, sloping down towards the lobby which encloses 
the arena. These benches make the complete circuit 
of the edifice, and give a good miniature of the Roman 
amphitheatre. 

The portion of the Plaza allotted to the bulls, horses, 
and toreros, is of very simple construction. The ar,ena 
is enclosed by a barrier six feet high, without which 
there is a circular lobby, into which the combatants es- 
cape, when too w ariply pursued. This lobby is pierced 
by four sets of folding doors communicatiug with the 
arena, and which, when thrown open, form as many pas- 
sages leading to the different apartments beneath the am- 
phitheatre. One of these is the toril. Into this the bull 
is either driven by force, or else enticed by a likely 
heifer, introduced before him through a prison, the iron 
doors of which immediately close upon him, whilst the 
involuntary coquette passes on, to aid in entrapping oth- 
ers. A second door in front of the toril, gives admit- 
tance to the alguazils, who act as marshals ; a third to 
the horses and picadores ; whilst through a fourth are 
dragged away the carcasses of the victims. 

In summer, the bull-feast usually takes place in the 
morning of a week day, which is spent by the laboring[ 
classes in idleness and debauchery. In winter, it isgiven 
on Sunday afternoon. The winter feasts are called Cor- 
ridas deJSovilloa, heca.uaeyounghu\\s only are then brought 
forward. The style of the handbill issued on these oc- 
casions is singularly indicative of that propensity to be 
pompous and bombastic, which the Spaniards ridicule in 
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the Portuguese, and for which they are themselves equally 
remarkable. It begins thus ; * The king our master, whom 
may God preserve, has been pleased to name this day 
for the fifth course of novillos, granted by his majesty for 
the benefit of his royal hospitals and the gratification of 
his vassals. His excellency, the Corregidor of this very 
heroic city, will preside over the Plaza.. THje function 
to commence with two valiant novillos, which will be at- 
tacked by the intrepid amateurs, Bernardo Bermudez 
and Ramon de Rosa.' 

This modest invitation was always sufficient to bring 
together several thousand motley Madrilenios and Ma- 
drilenias. Few or none of the Spanish gentry were pre- 
sent on these occasions , and the boxes of th^ upper row 
were almost entirely deserted. I do not know, howev- 
er, whether they- continue to avoid the Plaza in summer, 
when the number of muertos — bulls which are to die in 
the arena — instead of two, is increased to six, and when 
a hotter sun maddens the victims into deadlier fury. The 
second row was usually better filled, with company, how- 
ever, by no means select. The well-dressed persons 
were chiefly strangers belonging to the different lega- 
tioQt, intermingled with officers, royalist volunteers, shop- 
keepers, and women, congregated together, or else sing- 
ly with small. children by the hand, and not a few suck- 
ling their infants. Here ark! there, too, one might see a 
dirty priest, who, having chanted himself hoarse in the 
morning, comes with his snuff or cigarillo to pass more 
congenially the evening of the sabbath. But the uncov- 
ered benches of the patio were ever filled to overflowing. 
They were the favorite resort of the populace ; and no 
vagabond ever remained away who could muster the two 
reals demanded for admission, whether by stealing or 
starvation. Here the canalla are in all their glory. 
Whilst the contest lasts, they enqourage or reprove the 
VOL. I. ^ 19* 
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combatantB, ap[^aud or bellow at the bull, then shout, 
swear, and whistle during the period of the interlude. It 
is they, in fact, who give a tone and character to the 
whole entertainment. 

The hour appointed for the commenoement of the feast 
having at length arrived, the Corregidor takes his seat 
in the royal box, supported by his officers. A priest also 
remains in waiting with su Magestad — the host — ready to 
administer the sacrament to the dying toreros, l^he trum- 
pets now sound, the gate under the royal box is thrown 
open, and two alguazils enter the lists, mounted on proud 
Andalusian studs, whose heads are half hidden under 
manes parted in the middle, with eyes glaring fiercely 
through their forelocks, and tails which sweep the arena. 
These noble beasts are seen to still greater advantage 
by being richly housed, with powerful bits, peaked sad- 
dles and broad stirrups, afler the manner of the East. 
As for the alguazils themselves, they have in their hands 
their black wands of office, and ar^ dressed in cloak, bus- 
kin, slashed sleeves, ruffles, and plumed hat — the gra- 
cious costume of Hernan Cortez and the Cid. Having 
rode round the lists, to clear them of those who have been 
sweeping and sprinkling the ground, and of the ^a^aUa 
who have been wrestling and rolling over in the dust^ 
they meet each other in the centre, and then ride to the 
box of the Corregidor, before which they make an obei- 
sance t6 signify that everything is ready for the opening 
of the feast. Upon this the Corregidor throws down the 
key of the toril, waves his handkerchief, and the music 
stationed at the opposite side of the amphitheatre sounds 
a march. The folding gates are thrown open at the left) 
and the chulos enter, escorting the two picadores. 

The chulos y or cheats, are dressed as majos, some iB 
black, some in green, and some in crimson. They are 
all beautifully made men, and are seen to peculiai' ad- 
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vantage in their tight sait, Ornamented with bunches of 
ribbon at the knees and shoe-ties, and in the hair. Be- 
side a worked cambric handkerchief floating from either 
pocket, each chulo wears a silk cloak of green, red, or 
yellow. This serves to irritate the bull, and to divert his 
attention. 

The picador es wear Moorish jackets embroidered with 
gold, large flat hats of white, ornamented with roses or 
gay ribbons, and which are confined by a string passing 
round the chin, and buckskin trowsers lined with plates 
of armour to protect the leg. Their lance is long and 
heavy, with a small three-cornered point of steel at the 
end. This point is wodnd round with yarn, so that the 
more it is pressed by the bull, the deeper it enters. The 
lance of the picador serves to turn the bull off, but does 
him little injury ; indeed it may rather be looked on as 
a defensive, than as an oflensive weapon. Thus, in the 
contest between the bull and the picador, the danger is 
altogether on the side of the horse and his rider. The 
picadores enter the lists mounted on jaded beasts, which 
are evidently within a few months of their natural death. 
They are bought for a few dollars, part of which the pro- 
prietor gets back by the sale of the skin. When brought 
into the lists, they are half hidden under huge Moorish 
saddles, which rise before afld behind, near a foot from 
the back, in order to strengthen the seat of the picador. 
If the animal has a good eye remaining, he blinds it with 
his pocket handkerchief The attire of the picador is 
usually soiled by frequent rolling in the dust. Indeed, 
as he poises his lance and kicks his limping beast for- 
ward, by dint of spurs, to pay his devoirs to the Corregidor, 
his whole appearance offers a striking contrast to the gal- 
lant bearing of the alguazil. 

The winter feast always commenced with novUhs em- 
boladasy whode horns were covered with balls, and who 
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overturned (he picadoree and their horses without dnng 
tbem ranch injury. This coatest is sustained, usually', 
by novices, whose clumsy effbrts to turn aside the bull 
give iulinite amusement to the audience^ and prepare 
tbem to estimate the excellence of the veteran picadores, 
who come after to contend with the muertos. Indeed, 
to appreciate correctly the difficulty of any task, we 
should not only see it well, but ill executed. The 
novilloB and the novices who contended with them, having 
left (he lists, two old toreros ride through the portal, and 
are greeted with the applause of (he multitude, to whom 
they have been rendered familiar by many a feat of skill 
and courage, and by many a scene of danger. 

To give a general idea of the mode of attacking the 
bull, it may be sufficient to describe an individual figbt, 
by far the most bloody of many that I saw in Spain. On 
the occasion to which I allude, the bull, though he bore 
Uie name of novillo, was a sturdy beast, who might have 
counted a lustrum. Though not large, the conformation 
of this bull could scarce have been more powetfiil. He 
was rather lightly built behind, widening, however, ia 
span towards the shoulders, which served as foundation 
to a thick neck and short head, armed with a pair of horns, 
which were not long, but stout and well pointed. His 
coat was of a rusty brown, darkening into black towards 
the neck and shoulders, where it became thick and curly, 
like the mane of a lion. 

This hull bad taken the place of a companion who bad 
preceded him to slaughter, in the narrow entry which 
leads from the toril fo the arena. The chulos having 
taken their stand with the two picadores drawn up behind 
them, the signal was given, and (he trumpets sounded a 
martial flourish. The gates were at once thrown open 
to admit a passage into the lists, and we now first discover- 
ed the bull, such as I have described him, endeavouring ' 
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to force his way through the iron grate which separated 
him from the toril. The poor animal had been tormented 
by separation from his flock, by confinement, by tortures 
to which his lacerated ears bore testimony, and by decree 
which had been pampered, but not gratified. At this 
moment a prick from a torero in the lobby caused him to 
turn about, when he discovered an open passage into the 
lists, and rushed at once madly in, hoping, doubtless, that 
he had at last found an open road to conduct him to the 
fertile marshes of the Guadiana, where he had so long 
reigned lord of the herd. 

This moment is one of the most interesting* of the whole 
spectacle. The bulHs seen coming forward in mad ca- 
reer ; his tail writhing fui'iously, head down, mouth foam- 
ing, nostrils wide open and fiery, and eyes glaring fiercely 
through the matted curls of his forehead; whilst the red 
ribbon, nailed with a barbed iron to his neck, flutters 
wildly back, and serves at once as a torture and device. 
Having reached the centre of the arena, he discovers that 
his hope of escape was illusory ; he pauses, glares with 
wonder upon the multitude drawn up in a continuous ring 
around him, and who greet his arrival with shouts, whist- 
ling, and the waving of garments. But though astonished, 
he is not terrified. Determined to make good his retreat 
he endeavours to accommodate his bewildered eye to the 
broad day of the arena, and to seek out an enemy upon 
whom to wreak the first efforts of his fury.* 

* * Thrice sounds the clarion ; lo ! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circle's peopled walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
The sand, nor hlindly rushes on his foe ; 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail ; red rolls hi^ eye's eclated glow.* 

Childa Harold. 
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No sooner then did the bull discover the chiilos, flatter^ 
ing their gay cloaks, and inviting him to victory by showing 
a disposition to fly before him, than he made after the 
nearest, at the top of his speed. The chulo, thus warmly 
pursued, waved his crimson cloak to the right and left, 
to retard the progress of the beast by rendering it unsteady, 
and, having with difficulty reached the barrier without 
being overtaken, he placed his feet upon the step, and 
grasping the top with a certain hand, leaped at once into 
the lobby. The escape of the chulo was by no means 
premature ; the bull reached the barrier at the same in- 
stant, and as the legs of the fugitive were vaulting over, his 
horns caught the fluttering silk and nailtd it to the boards. 

£xcited by victory, the bull now makes for the picador. 
Here is another situation which would furnish a fine 
study for the pencil. The picador is seen drawn up at a 
short distance from the barrier, with his lance grasped 
tightly in his right hand and under the arm, and presenting 
the right shoulder of his horse to the attack of the bull. 
Before aiming his blow, the bull usually pauses a moment 
to eye his antagonist. Then, if he be cowardly, he paws 
the ground, bellows, and makes a great display of valor, 
going backwards all the while, as if to gain space for his 
career ; but in reality to place a greater distance between 
himself and his adversary. Such, however, was neither 
the character nor conduct of the bull in question ; indeed, 
no sooner had he cleared his horns of the cloak of the chulo, 
than he moved at once towards the first picador. The 
shouts of the multitude now gave place to silent glances 
of anxiety ; for the bull, having aimed his blow, dropped 
his head to cover it with his horns, and, shutting his eyes, 
darted upon his enemy. This first effort, however, was 
unsuccessfully made, or at least it was defeated by the 
address of the picador. The bull was met by the lance 
just as he rose on his hind legs to make his last bound, 
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and was turned dexterously aside. Without checking 
his career, he darted at once upon the second picador ^ 
drawn up behind his comrade. This second attack was 
more successful. The lance of the picador was driven 
in by force, and the ho^ns of the infuriated animal entered 
deep into the side of his victim. The wounded horse 
now turned to escape in the direction opposite to that whence 
this unseen attack had come ; but he was instantly over- 
taken by the bull, who, goring him in the flank, threw 
his head upward, and completely overturned both horse 
and rider. But the fury of the animal was not yet satis- 
fied. He darted upon his fallen adversary, and most 
unluckily came upon that side where lay the entangled 
picador^ trampled him under foot, and drove his horns 
deep into the saddle. The anxiety of the multitude was 
now at its height, and horror was plainly painted upon 
every countenance. The men rose from their benches, 
and some seemed preparing to rush to the rescue of the 
picador. Some of the women uttered prayers and crossed 
themselves, whilst such as had infants, clasped them 
tighter. At this moment the chulos came up with their 
cloaks, and drew the bull to another quarter of the lists. 
It was for a moment uncertain whether the fallen man 
were dead or living ; but being at length raised from the 
dust, it appeared that he had sustained no serious injury. 
The horse, being the more prominent object of the two, 
)iad attracted the chief attention of the bull ; but a deep 
rent in the jacket of the picador, showed how narrow had 
been his escape. 

Whilst this was doing, the first horseman, who had turned 
the bull, rode round the lists to take his place in readi- 
ness in the rear of his comrade. His second effort to turn 
the bull was less successful than before ; probably through 
the fault of the horse, which being imperfectly blinded 
saw the approach of his antagonist, and retreated side- 
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ways before him. The lance of his rider was forced in, 
and the bull, darting his horns into the side of the horse, 
held him securely to the barrier. . The picador now aban- 
doning his lance caught the top of the barrier, and being 
assisted by people from without was drawn over into the 
lobby. The chulos again diverted the attention of the 
bull. He released the horse, and the wounded beast, no 
longer supported by the murderous horns which had ren- 
dered support necessary, staggered sideways towards the 
centre of the lists. At each step the blood gushed in a 
torrent from behind his shoulder, until he fell motionless 
to the earth. The saddle and bridle were at once strip- 
ped from the carcass of the horse, and carried away to 
lead another to the same doom. 

Meantime the second picador raised his horse from 
the ground, reached the saddle with the assistance of a 
chulo, and commenced spurring the mangled beast around 
the arena. I felt more for this poor horse than I had 
done for his hireling rider, when trampled beneath the feet 
of the bull. He was an elegantly made animal, once 
doubtless the pride of the Prado,, and fit to have borne a 
Zegri beneath the balcony of his mistress. He even yet 
showed a shadow of his former grace, and something of 
his former ardor ; for though his bowels were gushing from 
his side, and were at each instant torn and entangled by 
the spur of the picador, he still struggled to obey. In 
this sad condition the poor horse made several times the 
circuit of the lists, his bowels getting nearer and nearer 
tcTthe ground, until they actually reached it, were drawn 
a while over the dirt, and were at length trampled upon 
and torn asunder by his own hoofs. Even yet he continued 
to advance, and would perhaps have stood another attack, 
had not the audience, barbarous as it was, interceded in 
his favor. He was led staggering away, and as the gates 
closed upon him, we even lacked the poor satisfaction of' 
knowing that his sufferings were over. 
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The lists were now cleared^ and the bull, wanderipg 
about unopposed, came at length to the spot which was 
wet with the blood of his comrade. When he had rooted 
the ground awhile, he turned his nose higih into the air, 
snuffed the passing breeze, and then, having sought in 
vain to discover the passage by which he had entered, 
made a single desperate effort to leap the barrior. He 
was very nearly successful ; his body for an instant ba- 
lanced in uncertainty on the top, and in the next fell back 
into the arena. This new hope thus speedily defeated, 
he bellowed in a low indistinct tone, and being excited by 
the taunting shouts which greeted his failure, he fell to 
wreaking his fury upon the dead body of his first victim. 

By this time the picadores were again mounted and in 
the lists. The first horse was forced round and overtaken 
in his flight as before, and being gored behind fell back 
upon his rider. The chulos with their cloaks most op- 
portunely diverted the attention of the bull, and the grooms 
hastened to raise the wounded horse, and drag him out of 
the lists. The thigh bone of the poor animal had been 
either broken or dislocated ; the leg, being useless and 
dangling behind^he was forced away upon the three which 
remained to him. The fate of the next horse was sooner de- 
cided, and was even more shocking. He received a single 
gore in the belly ; the whole of his bowels at once gushed 
out, and with an agonized moan, he commenced scratch- 
ing them convulsively with his hoof until they were cqm- 
pletely entangled. Hitherto the bull alone had been the as- 
sailant ; he was now in his turn to be the sufferer and the 
assailed. Some of the chulos, having laid aside their 
cloaks, proceeded to arm themselves with banderillas — 
light darts which have a barbed point and are adorned 
with fluttering papers of variegated colors. The chief 
art in placing the banderilla is to make the bull attack. 
If he do not, t]m operation, like the final office of the 
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matador, is full of danger ; for a capricious motion of the 
horns bj a cowardlj bull is infinitely more to be dreaded 
than the straight-forward^ career of a claro.'* The buU 
in question was of this description. With a dart there- 
fore in each hand, one of the chulos, now become 6afi- 

* . . . 
derilleroy placed himself before the bull, and invited him to 

attack bj brandishing his weapons. When at last the 
bull rushed with closed eyes at his antagonist, the ban- 
deriUero likewise ran to meet him, and directing the darts 
at each side of his neck, allowed the horns of the animal 
to pass under his right arm, whilst he ran away to gain 
the security of the lobby, or to get a new supply of bande- 
rUku. With the repetition of this torture, the bull became 
madder than ever ; rubbed his neck against the boards of 
the barrier, in the vain hope of alleviation — a hope which 
was set at nought by his own ill-directed exertions, or by 
the malice of those in the lobbv, whowould reach over and 
force the darts deeper, until at last the persecuted beast 
bounded foaming and frantic about the arena. 

* A single instance may show the danger of attacking one of these 
treacherous bulls. £1 Sombrerero— thus surnamed from having been 
once a maker of hats — Was for some years the most noted matador in 
Spain. He was once dealing with a bull of this description, when the 
animal by an irregular career passed by his sword, caught him upon his 
horns, and, transfixing him, bore him bleeding round the arena. He at 
length was disengaged and taken off insensible. ^ Nevertheless he re- 
covered slowly, and, naturally enough, forswore his profession. But the 
taste for these sports, and perhaps extravagant habits not to be gratifi- 
ed by the narrow earnVngsi of a hat maker, drove him back at last to his 
old profession. He appeared again in the lists ; but no longer with 
his former coolness and intrepidity. •! saw him afterwards in Grenada, 
attacking a bull of the same character as the one which had been so 
near destroying him. The eccentric charges of the animal and his 
own filtering thrusts rendered his situation most critical, and the audi- 
ence called loudly for the other matador. This roused him, and a 
desperate though well aimed thrust left him triumphant. I wondered 
more that he should have been able again to enter the arena, than 
that he should no longer do it with his former intrepidity. 
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The bravery of the bull, though fatal to the life of more 
than one victim, can never avail to save his own. Nor 
can the torments he has suffered, be urged in alleviation 
of his destiny. The laws, of the Plaza are inexorable — 
his name is Muert'o^ and the red ribbon fluttering from 
his neck proclaims that he must die. The Corregidor is 
seen to wave his handkerchief, the 'trumpets blow a war- 
like blast, and the matador faces his antagonist. 
. The man who now entered the lists at the sound of the 
trumpet^ was no other than the principal matador of Spain 
— Manuel Romero by name, if my memory, serves me. 
He was a short man, extremely well made, though inclin- 
ing to corpulency, with small regular features, a keen, 
sure eye, and such an air of cold-blooded ferocity as 
became one whose business it was to incur danger, and 
to deal death. The dress of Romero was that of a majo, 
covered with more than the usual quantity of lace and 
embroidery ; his hair combed backwards and platted into 
ai flat queue, was surmounted by a black cocked hat. In 
his left hand he held a sword, hidden in the folds of a ban- 
ner which was fastened to a stafl*. The color of this ban- 
ner was red, deepened here and there into a deadlier die, 
where it had been used afler former combats to wipe the 
swocd of the matador. It was to him at once a trophy 
and a buckler, as with the warriors of old, who carried 
their achievements emblazoned on their shields. 

Romero did not enter with the jaunty air of one who 
knew his own force and despised h^s adversary ; nor as 
though he had to hide a faint heart under a careless brow ; 
but with a fearless, determined, yet decent step. Having 
approached the box of the Corregidor, he took- off his hat 
and made a low obeisance ; then relumed the salutations 
which greeted him from the whole circuit of the amphi- 
theatre. This done, he threw his hat . away, brushed 
back a few hairs which had escaped from the platting of 
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his queue, stretched his limbs to ease the elastic tight- 
ness of his costume, and then taking his well-tried blade 
from beside the banner, he displayed a long straight Tole- 
dano, such as were once worn bj cavaliers and crusaders. 
Meantime the chulos were occupied in running before 
the bull, and waving their cloaks in his eyes, in order to 
excite the last fit of ferocity, which was to facilitate his 
own destruction. In this way, the bull was enticed to- 
wards the spot where the matador awaited him. Hold- 
, ing out the banner, he allowed the anknal to rush against it, 
seemingly astonished at its little opposition. This was 
twice repeated ; but on the third time the matador held 
the banner projecting across his body, whilst with his right 
hand extended over the top, he poised and directed the 
sword. Here is the last and most interesting moment 
of the whole contest. The multitude once more rise upon 
the benches, and each assumes, according to his dis- 
position, a defensive or intimidated air. All eyes meet 
upon the glittering point of the weapon. The bull now 
makes his final career ; the banner again gives way before 
him ; his horns pass closely beneath the extended arm of 
the matador, but the sword which he held a moment be- 
fore is no longer seen — it has entered full length beside 
the back of the bull, and the cross at the hilt is alone con- 
spicuous. 

Having received his death blow, it is usual for the bull 
to fly bellowing to the extremity of the arena, and there 
fall and die. But the animal which had this day sus- 
tained the contest so nobly, was courageous to the last. 
He continued to rush again and again with blind fury at 
the matador, who each time received the blow on his 
deceptive buckler, laughed scornfully at the impotent 
rage of his victim, and talked to him jestingly. The ad- 
miration of the audience was now o^implete, and cries, 
whistling, and the cloud of dust which rose from the tram- 
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pled benches, mingled with the clang'of trumpets to pro- 
claim the triumph of the matador ! 

A few more impotent attacks of the bull, and his strength 
began to pass away with the blood, which flowed fast from 
his wound, spread itself over his shoulder, and ran down 
his leg to sprinkle the dust of the arena. At length he can 
*no longer advance ; the motion ofhis head becomes trem- 
ulous and unsteady ; he bows to his fate, pauses a moment 
upon his knees, and then with a low, repining moan, set- 
tles upon the ground. At this moment a vulgar murder- 
er came from behind the barrier,, where he had hitherto 
remained in security. He caught the animal by the left 
horn, then aiming a certain blow with a short wide dagger, 
he drove it deep into the spine. A convulsive shudder 
for a moment thrilled over the whole frame of the victim — 
in another he had passed the agony.* 

At this moment the gates on the right were thrown open, 
and three mules rushed in, harnessed abreast, and cov- 
ered with bells, flags, and feathers. Their driver has- 
tened to fasten a strap round the horns of the dead bull, 
and dragged him to where lay the carcasses of the two 
horses. Having tied a rope about their necks, he whipped 
his team into a gallop, and the impatient beasts stirre'd up 
a cloud of dust, and left a wide track to mark the course 
which had been passed over by the conqueror and the con- 
quered. The canalla too, who had jumped into the lists 

* ' Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay. 
Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray ; 
And now the matadores around him play. 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand ; 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way- 
Vain rage I the mantle quits the conynge hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye — 't is past— he sinks upon the sand 1 ' 

Childe Harold, 
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to spal with the noviHos, unmindful that the animal, which 
to-day furnished them with amusement, would to-morrow 
supply them with food, now jumped upon him, greeted 
him with kicks, and even fastened upon his tail. Trum- 
pets had announced the entry of the bull ; trumpets are again 
heard at his departure. But who can recognise the proud 
beast, which a few minutes before overturned everything 
before him in the unresisting carcass which now sweeps 
the arena ? 

Scarcely had the gate closed, when the trumpets once 
more sounded, and a novillo embolado was let into the 
lists, by this time filled with a ragged crew having hats, 
caps, or handkerchiefs on their heads, and their backs 
partially covered under the remnant of a cloak or blanket. 
Now begins a most singular scene. The bull, taunted by 
the waving of jackets, cloaks, and blankets, pursues and 
tramples upon one, tosses another into the air, and drag- 
ging a third along by the cloak, at length escapes with a 
portion of the tatters hanging to his horns, to the infinite 
amusement of all except the sufferer, who must go half 
naked for the remainder of the winter, and who, further- 
more, if he be not hurt, is beset and banged for his clum- 
siness by the blankets of his companions. 

I had seen enough of this, and was turning away in 
disgust to leave the amphitheatre, when I was met by the 
matador Romero, who had concealed his gala dress »iir 
der a capa parda. He made at once towards a pretty 
girl in a black mantilla, who sat near me during the whole 
entertainment. The flourishes of her fan and the wan- 
ton glances of her rolling eye had long since proclaimed, 
the courtezan. Having unfolded his cloak and made bis 
obeisance, Romero presented her With a small iron barb, 
strung with a red ribbon. The whole iron was stained 
Mrith blood, and the ribbon was the same fatal device, 
which had fluttered from the neck of the last muerto. 

^ Pan y toro$ ! — Bread and bulls ! ' exclaims the phiio- 
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aopher Jovillanos, like the Roman of old, in lamei^ting 
the fallen fortunes of his country. The Spaniards have 
still their bull feast ; but where shall we look for the 
spirit of the Cid ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

NEW CASTILE. 

The Pasco. — The Prado. — The Paseadores. — Madrilenio and Madrilenia. — Ve- 
hicles and'Horaemen. — The Prado on a Feast Day. — San Anton. — Beggan. — 
Blind Men. — Lottery. — Hog Lottery. — An Execution.'^La Plasuela-de-la-Ce- 
hada. — Mode of Execution in Spain. — The Verdugo and the Multitude. — De- 
lay. — ^The Criminals. — Conduct of the Crowd. 

The word funcion is applied by the Spaniards to all ' 
public amusements, such as plays, bull-fights, and public 
promenades. We have already spoken of the theatre 
and the bull-fights ; it remains to take notice of the Paseo^ 
or stated walk, which is daily taken in Madrid by the 
wealthy classes, and on Sundays and festivals by the 
whole population. There are several public walks with- 
in and about the city, such as the Florida, which lies 
without the walls, along the sheltered banks of the Man- 
zaanres, and the Delicias, which, leaving the gate of 
Atocha, passes through a double row of trees, until it 
reaches the canal of Manzanares and Xarama.' This 
canal was commenced by Charles III. with a view to 
open a water communication between Madrid and To- 
ledo. To effect this, it was necessary to make the canal 
four leagues long ; but the first half only has been com- 
pleted, and at present, instead of being a source of util- 
ity and wealth, it only serves to keep up an expensive 
establishment, whither the royal family goes every year 
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or two, to be drawn along the canal in a gilded galley. 
This establishment is situated at the extremity of the 
Delicias, and bears the high-sounding name of £mbar- 
cadero. It is reached through an imposing entrance, 
surmounted by bales, barrels, ropes, and anchors, and 
all the other emblems of commerce. A guard of royal 
marines are seen with anchor buttons, standing sentry at 
the gate, and there is neither flag-staff, nor piles of shot, nor 
cannon wanting, to constitute a perfect naval arsenal. 

The principal promenade, however, is the Meadow, or 
Prado. This now delightful resort, was, so late as the 
last century, nothing more than a broken and uneven 
waste, frequented by politicians or lovers for such deeds 
and consultations as required secrecy. Here, too, has 
been committed many an act of treachery, in the unsus- 
pecting confidence inspired by the seclusion. For these 
reasons it frequently figures as the spot where the Span- 
ish dramatists and romance writers have laid the scene 
of their inventions; and it may very well be, that fre- 
quently they did no more than embellish incidents which 
actually occurred in the Prado. Charles III., the most 
beneficent of Spanish kings, with a view to reclaim this 
place from its state of prostitution, had it levelled at 
great expense, and planted with numberless rows of elms 
and chestnuts, which, having been artificially watered, 
have already grown t3 a noble size. He likewise pro- 
vided it with marble benches for the public accommoda- 
tion, enlivened it with many noble fountains, and, in 
short, converted it intp the charming resort which is now 
the pride and pleasure of Madrid, and the admiration 
of all Europe. 

The Prado begins at the neat gate of Recoletos, and 
takes its course southward, between monasteries and 
palaces, as far as the street of Aleala, which crosses it 
at right angles. The street of Aleala is the finest in 
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Madrid, nay, I have even heard it called the finest in Eu- 
rope. It has a gradual declivity from the Puerta del Sol, 
widening as it approaches the Prado; on either hand are 
churches, convents, public buildings, and palaces of the 
grandees and ambassadors. Crossing the Prado, it once 
more ascends, having on the right the iron railing which 
encloses the garden of Retire, on the left barracks for in- 
fentry, and in front is terminated by the triumphal arch 
of Alcala. This noble monument forms the eastern egresa 
of Madrid. It was erected to commemorate the happy 
arrival of Charles III. from his kingdom of Naples, to re- 
ceive the crown of Spain. It is surmounted with em- 
blems and trophies, and is adorned with ten Ionic col- 
umns, after models left by Michael Angelo; and, taken al- 
together, for favorable situation on the summit of an emi- 
nence, combined with beauty of design, it is probably 
without equal. 

At the angle fdrnied by the Prado and the street of Al- 
cala, is a large fountain entirely of marble. In the cen- 
tra of the basin a rocky islet is seen emerging out of the 
water, and a sybil is drawn over it by lions harnessed to 
her chariot. Hence to the street of San Geronimo, the 
Prado is enclosed on one side by gardens and palaces, on 
the other by the railing of the Retire. The two avenues of 
noble trees, which run parallel to each other, enclose a 
wide place for walking, called the Saloon, and, imme- 
diately beside it, the public way for carriages and horse- 
men. Here you meet a fountain surmounted by an ele- 
gant Apollo, whilst below the Four Seasons are beautiful- 
ly and appropriately characterized. Opposite is an ob- 
ject which awakens less pleasing associations. It is an 
unfinished monument to the Spaniards who were there 
massacred in mass by the bloody order of Murat, on the 
famous Dos de Mayo. ^ 

Farther on is the finest fountain of Madrid. It repre- 
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sents Neptune riding over his watery dominion. Hii^ 
chariot js a conch-shell resting on water wheels, about the 
paddles of which the real element is thrown off by nume- 
ous jets, as though it were dashed from the sea. It is 
drawn by two unreined sea-horses, so well executed, that 
they are almost seen to dash impetuous through the waves. 
Vegetation has fastened itself to the joints of the marble, 
and the plants emblematic of the sea are overgrown with 
moss. Even live fishes are seen sporting about and rub- 
bing their silvery sides against the marble scales of those 
which owe their existence to the imitative creation of the 
sculptor. Indeed, the real and the artificial are iiere so 
happily blended, that the beholder is for a moment unable 
to draw the distinction. 

HaA'ing passed the fountain of Neptune, the road makes 
an angle to the east, and brings you to the museum of 
statuary and painting, with its noble colonnade following 
the course of the Prado. Next is Ihe botanic garden, a 
luxuriant and well-planted field, in which are collected 
all the vegetable productions of a kingdom upon which 
but a few years ago the sun never set. Each plant is 
neatly labelled, and in summer there is here delivered a 
gratuitous course on botany, for the benefit of the public. 
The garden is entered through two beautiful Doric portals, 
and is surrounded by an open railing of iron, which gives 
passage to a thousand varied perfumes, and rather im- 
proves than cpnceals the beauties which lie within. Fol- 
lowing the course of this railing, you come at length to 
the gate of Atocha, where there is another fine fountain, 
enlivened by the amorous gambols of a Triton and a Ne- 
reid. Nor does the Prado end here, but, having made a 
second angle to the east, it terminates only at the convent 
of Our Lady of Atocha, whose peaceful inmates are oflen 
disturbed by the military reviews, which take place be- 
neath the windows of their sanctuary. 

The whole extent of the Prado falb little short of two 
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miles. Hence it furnishes such a variety of promenades 
as to please people in every mood and pf every dispo- 
sition. The seclusion of Atocha is frequented by priests 
in their long hats and sable capas, who gather in gloomy 
triangles about the hermitage 6f Saint Bias, talk over the 
perils of the church, a^d contrive schemes to prop the 
overgrown and unsteady edifice. Moping misanthropy 
seeks the solitude of Recoletos, contemplates with a mor- 
bid and envious eye the lively throng of the Saloon, and 
riots in the luxury of unhappiness. The neighbourhood 
of the Botanic Garden is frequented by a far different 
class ; ladies, who, having abandoned their coaches at the 
gate of Atocha, come with th<?ir children to benefit by 
the air and exercise. Here a lad, in a soldier's cap, 
rides upon a stick and lashes it into a gallop with a wood- 
en sword ; another manoeuvres a mimic iartana^ drawn 
by a panting pet dog, hung round with bells, and whpse 
hair is as neatly washed and combed as though he were 
one of the family ; whilst there, a little girl supports her 
doll against the railing of the garden, endeavours to draw 
it into discourse, and seeks in vain a reciprocation of her 
tenderness. Here, too, have I often witnessed a still 
more pleasing sight ; a young couple follov/ed by the 
pledge of a love which has not yet grown old, their first 
babe carried in the arms of its ama-de-leche. The bright 
green petticoat bordered with red, and cloth jacket cover- 
ed with silver Duttons, her hair done up in a gaily colored 
handkerchief, or else plaited far down the back, and inter- 
woven with ribbons, after the manner of Berne, but, es- 
pecially, her rosy cheeks and azure eye, denote the 
mountaineer of Asturias. The happy couple occasion- 
ally pause, look round ibr the object upon which their 
aftections meet to be reflected upon each other, and seem 
scarce to remember that they then are not alone in the 
world. 
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But the Saloon' is by far the ingst remarkable portion 
of the Prado. It is the great resort whither all the world 
throngs to see and to be seen. Here may be found every 
variety of priest or friar, the long hat of the ourate, and 
the longer beard of the'eapuchin. Here rank displays its 
stars, its crosses, and its.ribbons \ the trooper rattles his sa- 
bre, curls his mustaches, and stares fearlessly around him; 
and here woman i^ines out, a glowing combination of 
jewels' and of graces. Here, too, the multitude, decked 
out in their best, come with decent looks and behaviour, 
to be amused at a cheap rate, and to contribute to tfee 
general joy by the assurance of its unlimited diffusion. 
The ladies usually come to the Paseo in small parties of 
two or more, undejr the escort of an old aunt or mother. 
They are not generally attended by gentlemen, but have 
on either side a vacancy which their friends occupy whilst 
they inquire afler their health, and make with them one 
or more turns of the Saloon. These then break off, and 
»inove *away to make room for others, whilst they pay else- 
where the $iime attention. And here it may not be amiss 
to say something of the wonen of Madrid. 

The MadriUnia is rather under than above the middle 
size, with ^ faultless shape, which is seen to tenfold ad- 
vantage through the elastic folds of her basquinia. Her 
foot is, however, her chief care. Indeed, not content 
with its natural beauty, she binds it with narrow ban- 
dages of linen, so as to force it into still ' greater relief. 
Though her complexion be pale, it is never defiled by 
rouge. Her teeth are pearly, lips red, eyes full, black, 
and glowing. Such is the MadriUnia at rest ; when she 
advances^ each motion becomes si study. Her step, 
though bold and quick, is yet harmonious, and the ftkpi 
action of her arms, as she adjusts her mantilla or flutters 
her fan, is but a just index to the impatient ardor of her 
temperament. As she moves forward, she looks with fto 
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undisturbed, yet pensiv;^ eye, upon tl\e men that siirround 
hfer ; but if you have the good fortune to be an acquain* 
tance, her face kindles into smiles ; she beams benig- 
nantly upon you, and returns your salute vithan i^nviting 
shake of her fan in tojcen of recognition. Then if you 
h^ve a soul, you lay it at once at her feet, are ready to 
b^ome her slave foi^ver, aqd by the humility of your 
bow, oiler an earnest of eternal obedience. 

Nor are the men who have been formed and fashioned 
in'such a school, at all wanting in |he airs and graces. 
No one, indeed, can be more happ^ in female intercourse 
than the Spaniard ; for to the polite assiduities of the 
Frenchman, he adds a submissiveness, a self-devotion, 
that goes straight to the heart of a lady. It is this show 
of good understanding and of harmony, these lively sallies 
and these bows, but, above all, these soul-subduing looks 
and winning salutations, which lend its chief charm to the 
concourse of the Prado. 

On these occasions the \^omen are invariably clottied in, 
the national costume. I%deed,though at balls and theatfi^s 
the Parisian modes are adopted by the highest class, 
yet at the Paseo there is neither hat, shawl, nor reticule ; 
nothing in short, but the fan, mantilla, and basquinia. 
The men too, all wear ample capas, or cloaks of black, 
brown, or blue, which they handle with great dexterity, 
and' throw into a thousand graceful folds. Indeed, in 
Spain the handling of the fan, and the wearing of the nlan- 
tilla, with the women, and the graceful exercise of the 
capa, among the men, are a kind of second nature which 
has grown up with them ; nay, it is even said that a 
French woman, withr all her elegance, cannot arrive at 
the graceful carriage of the mantilla, and that a (Granger 
who should cover himsell wifh a cloak in order to pass 
for a. natif e, would thus be most easily recognised. The 
capa is worn in winter to keep out the cokl, and not un- • 
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frequently in sumiper as a sheket from the sun. Indeed, 
it may rather be looked on as a part than as an a|^ndage 
of a true Spaniard. To appear well and be convenient, 
the capa should form a complete circle. In cold weather 
it is worn with the right skirt throiiviover the ieft shoulder ; 
an impoctant attion in Spain, which is specially express- 
ed by the word emhozarse — to cover the mouth. At the 
theatre, or in mild weather, the cloak is more gracefully 
carried, by letting it hang entirely from the left shoulder, 
and passing the right skirt across the left one, and gath- 
ering both up finder the left arm, leaving the right frpe 
and unembarrassed. Such a dark combination of man- 

■ 

lilla, basquinia, and capa, produces, however, a monotony 
of coloring very unfavorable to the distant * effect of this 
spectacle. This was so striking to the French soldiers 
when they first came to Madrid, that they were used to 
say, that they had at length reached a truly Catholic city, 
peopled only by monks uid nuns. * 
* The Spaniard derives his capa from the romantic days 
of the nation, when the seclusion forced upon the fair by the 
jealousy of fathers and of husbands, awakened ingenuity, 
and gave a stimulus to intrigue. Hence the ^advantlige 
of a garment whose folds could conceal, not only the wear- 
er, but even, upon emergency, a pair of wearers. The 
capa too, has often lent itself to the purposes of malevo- 
lence — ^has often covered the ready and ruthless knife of 
the mercenary assassin. To such an e^ent, indeed, was 
this evil carried, that in the last century the use of the 
capa was forbidden, and patrols scoitred the streets of the 
capital to make prisoners of such as wore it. But the 
Spaniard could not quit his cloak ; a mutiny was the conse- 
quence of the forced separation, and the authorities 'were 
compelled to yield. It is still universally worn in Spain, 

* Rocca — ^Memoiies sur la Guerre d'Espagne. 
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and much might be sai^ in favor of its gDnvenience. But 
Why shotild I.make the apology of the capa, since it would 
be more (reasonable to ask why it is not worn every- • 
where ? V * 

Meantime^ those w)|o make the Paseo in carriages^ 
form a double file between the streets of Alcala and San 
Gisronimo, ' along the whole extent of the Saloon, asyi 
continue to ride up on one side and down on the other, « 

until they choose to break off at either extremity. The « 

inteiTnediate space between the two files 4s reserved for 
horsemen, cavalry officeil»^ cmd young nobility, who take 
advantage of the assemblage, and the watchful presence 
of beauty, to show off the good qualities of a horse, or 
their own gr&ceful equitation. A company of lancers , . 

with gay pennons, or cuirassiers with glittering cuirasses t 

and Grecian helmets, are always in attendanee to enforce 
the arrangements without which there would be nothing 
*but confusion. The vehicles, to the number of several 
hundreds, are of every variety ; elegant coaches of the 
aiost modern construction, with a liveried driver and 
Swiss foo1;pan, flanked by a German jagger^ with a pair 
of epaulettes, a heavy hunting-knife, and a cocked hat, 
cdrered with green feathers ; gigs and buggies, landaus, 
berlines, and barouches. Most of the carriages, howev- 
er, are in the old Spanish style, not very different, indeed, 
from the first one used in Spain, by the good, or good for 
nothing queen Joana the Foolish. The body is of a 
square, formal shape, oddly ornamented in a sort of Chi- 
nese taste, and is not unlike a tea-chest. This body is 
sustained by leathern straps, ' whose' only Bpting is de- 
rived from their great length ; for which purpose they 
are placed at such a distance from each other, that they 
scarce seem to be parts of the same vehicle. A stout 
iron step facilitates the entrance to the interior ; but as 
it does not open downwards, the remaining distance from 
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the step to the ground is overcome bj a small wooden 
bench which dangles by a string from the rear axle, and 
which, when th« coach stops, the footman hastens to 
place ID readiness beside the door. Xor is the attelage 
of thia singular vehicle less worthy of notice. It usual- 
ly consists of* a pair of fat and long-eared mules, their 
manes, hair, and tails fantastically cut and tatooed, 
driven by a superannuated postillion, in formidable boots, 
and not less formidable cocked hat of oil-cloth, reaching 
upwards and downwards respectively, as if to shake 
hands and be on neighbourly terms with each other. 
Such an old carriage as Ibis, is one of many things that 
I saw in Spain, which were at variance with the transito- 
ry tastes and ever-changing customs of my own country. 
Indeed, when I looked at it, I could scarce persuade 
myself that the coach, the mules, and the postillion had 
not existed always, and ivould not continue forever to 
make each day the circuit of the Prado, 

Such is the Saloon, and such the Prado. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be finer than the range of the ^ye from the 
fountain of the Sybil, on the afternoon of a feast day. 
At your hack, is the gate of Recoletos, standing at the ex- 
tremity of a double avenue of trees ; on the right, is a hJH 
ascending by the streetof Alcalatowards the Gate of the 
Sun ; on the left, the same street making a second as- 
cent, and terminated by the noble arch of triumph. The 
whole road is thronged with soldiers in every kind of uni- 
form, and people in every sort of costume, from the vari- 
ous provinces of Spain, who are either going to walk in 
the Saloon* or without the gates, or are returning trom 
the bull-fight. Some carriages quit the ever-moving file 
of the Pasoo to return home, and the animals which fi)l- 
loW, attempt lo pursue those which have hitherto piloted 
them, the more willingly that they are beginning to lire 
of the diversion, which, indeed, is less a diversion for 
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tfaem than fur the riders ; but they are lashed into obe- 
dience, and' compelled to renew the circuit, whilst other* 
carriages arrive to take the place of the absentees. Nor , ^ 

is the central area without its concourse of equtstrians 
and its picquet of cavalry. The Saloon too, is thronged 
to overflowing, whilst in the distance are partially discov- ' 

ered the museum and botanic garden through the vistas 
of the trees ; and in the interval, Neptune, half conceal- 
ed by the spray which he throws up before him in his 
course, is seen urging the efforts of his steeds. 

At such a moment the arrival of the king, surrounded 
by a pageantry which ia scarce equalled by any court in • 

Europe, serves to crown the splendor of the spectacle. 
His coming is first announced by drum and trumpet, as 
hft passes the various guard-rooms which lie in the way, ' 
and presently by the arrival of a|^ avant-courier, who "- * ^ 

rides disdainfully forward without looking to either side 
in the road which his master is to' follow. Next comes 
a squadron of young nobles of the body-guard, mounted 
on beautiful horses from the royal, stables, which are * 
chiefly of the cast of Aranjuez ; and immediately after, a \ 
gpUded coach drawn by six milk-white studs, covered with 
plumes, and with manes and tails that are full and flow- 
ing. They are mounled and controlled by postillions, 
richly dressed in jockey suits of blue and gold. Within, 
the Catholic king is discovered seated on the right, con- 
spicuous by his stars, his blue scar^ and the goldep 
fleece which dangles from his neck. He glances round 
on the multitude with, a iQok between apathy and gn^ 
humor, and salutes them mechanically by putting his 
hand up towards his nose and taking it down again, as 
though he were brushing the flies away. At his left is 
the queen, looking too good for this shabby world. Next 
comes Don Carlos, the heir apparent, drawn by six 
eream-colored horses, more beautiful than those of his 
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brothef . He ^ns horribly through his red mustaches, 
«and frightens those whom he intended to flatter. Beside 
him is his wife, a big coarse woman, with heavy eyebrows 
which cross the forehead. In the third coach is Don 
Francisco and his wife, drawn by six noble blacks. In the 
fourth the Portugueza with her young son Don Sebastien ; 
after which come some four or five coaches, each, drawn 
by six mules, and which contain the lords and ladies at- 
tendant upon their majesties. The whole is numer6usly 
escorted by cavaliers of the body-guard, and grooms from 
the royal service. The arrival of the royal faimly, like 
the p{issing of the host or the tolling of the angelus, usu- 
ally arrests every one in the situation in ^hich it may 
*^lmd him. The \\\\% between the carriages is at once 
cleared, through the exertions of the cavalry, and the ve- 
hicles on either side pause until their m^esties have 
passed. Those who are walking, turn their faces towards 
the road ; the gentlemen unroll the embozo of their cloaks, 
and take their hats off, whilst the wowen shake their fans 
in. passing salutation. 

In winter the Paseo takes place at noon, and continues 
until dinner. In spring and summer it commences at 
sunset, and is not entirely over until aAer midnight ; for 
the Spaniards usually pass the siesta of the hot season in 
sleep, and then, having dressed themselves, they sally out 
« in the evening fresh and buoyant. I was so unfortunate 
as to leave Madrid just when winter was lifting his frosty 
fingers from^ the face of nature, and when returning veg- 
etiition denoted the approach ^f happier times. Thus I 
missed the pleasure of passing a summer's evening on 
the Prado. But I heard much upon the subject ; for 
FIbrencia, when she urged my longer stay, drew a vivid 
picture of its attractions. It appears, that in that season 
the walks are carefully sprinkled in anticipation ; and if it 
be a feast day, the .fountains throw their waters higher. 
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In fhe evening thousands of chairs are placed in Read- 
iness, in wh%^h the ladies tsdce their seats in circles, and 
hold their tertuHas under the trees. Bare-headed « boys 
circulate with lighted matches, for the accommodation of 
the smokers. Aguadores tire at hand, with water that is 
fresh and spai:kling. Half-naked Valencians offer oran* 
ges and>|)omegranates. Old women praise th^ir dukeSj 
or sweetmeats, for which the Madrilenias have quite a 
passion, whilst the waiters of a neighbouring bottilleria 
bring ices and sherbets to gratify the palates pf the thirsty. 
Children are heard on every side, collected in noisy 
groups, at their pleasant games and pastimes, whilst the 
humbler crowd seat themselves in circles under the tree?,' 
and scratch their guitars, and raise th^ir voices, to make 
music for a light-heeled cpuple, who trip it gaily in the 
midst. Meantime, the falling waters of the neighbour* 
ing fountains impart a coolness to the air, which comes 
perfumed from the neighbouring garden with the aromas 
of every clime, and burdened with the song of the night- 
ingale. 

Who oan say enough in praise of the Paseo P It fur* 
^ nishes an amusement at once delightful and innocent, and 
, from which not even the poorest are excluded — a school 
where the public manners and the public. morals are beau- 
tified and refined by social intercourse, and by mutual 
observatten ; where families meet families, and friends 
meet friends, as upon a neutral ground — inform them-^ 
selves of each other's affairs, unrestrained by ceremonial, 
and keep alive an intimacy,<.without the formalities of a 
visit. In these delightful associations^ persons of every 
rank and of every calling forget their exclusive preten- 
sions,whilst the softer s6!X,to whom belbng the attributes of 
modesty and grace, banish indecorum, and shed a chaim 
ovei' the whole assembldge. 
^ In addition to the stated daily Paseo upon the Prado, 
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there' are -in the course of the year at Madrid, several pe- 
riodical ones 4 Buch aa when the devout go ^n Jhe <hiy of 
San Bias, te make their prayers at the hermitage of that 
illustrioua eaiat and bishop. Another takes place on 
Saist Anthony's day, when aH the world promenades in 
.front of the convent of San Antonio-Escolapios, in the 
street of Hortaleza. I had the rare fortune to witness 
' this spectacle, and, much as I had seen of Spain, it ap> 
peared to me most singular. It may^ perhaps, appear 
still more so fo the reader. The fact is, that Saint An- 
thony, though a very good man, was both poor and a la- 
borer. Hence, when beatified by the father of the church, 
and pronounced to be actually in the fruition of heaven, 
and in a situation to intercede for sinners, the stigma -of 
his worldly humility still clung, to him, so that he never 
became any more than a vulgar saint, the patron of the 
common people in Spain, to whom he is familiarly known 
by the nicknune of San Anton. More especially is he 
the protector of farmers, horse-jockeys, muleteers, mules, 
and asses, cows, hogs, and horses. Nay, he is even the 
saint of the sinful Biulor, who, when he has njore wind 
than he wants, and a rough sea, begs Saint Anthony io ' 
take some of it back again ; and if he has none at all, 
being a Spaniard and aware of the efficacy of a bribe, 
he says, ' Sopta '. Kopla ! San .Anton, y le dare unpex.' 
' Bldw ! blow, Saint Anthony, and you shall have a fish I ' 
Saint AAthony's day, if I remember rightly, falls some- 
where in the month of January. In Madrid it was a . 
complete feast day, though I believe a voluntary one ; 
for in addition to the many prescribed feasts in Spain, 
upon which it ia unlawful to do any labor, there are'like- 
wise several when the people might work if they would ; 
but it is BO much harder to work than to let it alone, that 
many follow the latter course by preference, or else fall 
into it whilst they are thinking about the matter. On 
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the present occasion the streeti^of Hortaleza were early 
paraded by squadrons of fHthy celadores^* who maintained 
order amongst the throng of the populace, moving in the 
direction of the convent. It was not, however, until noon 
that the promenade of the wealthy commenced, and then 
carriages and horsemen were intermingled with the pe- 
destrians, as we have seen upon the Prado. 

Many of those who took part in this function came to 
procure a charm or receive a benediction ; more to be 
amused by the spectacle. Having been drawn in by a 
current of devotees, I was forced to enter the church 
door, stumbling over two or three beggars that stfewed 
the way, and found myself in a crowd consisting chiefly 
of females^ who were kneeling before a table, at wliich 
presided a jolly friar, muttering a spell and crossing each 
with a bone of Saint Anthony. As each rose from her 
knees, §he threw a piece of money into a box, which 
stood convenient to receive it, and then passed to where a 
young Levite sold consecrated rosaries and charmed scap- 
ularies, to hang about the necks of children ; also, a lame 
ballad in praise of San Anton. Having gone through all 
the motions like the rest, I turned to look upon the mas- 
sive walls around me, which, in addition to many gloomy 
paintings and statues, were everywhere hung with, pie- 
ces of beeswax, moulded into the shape of arms, legs, 
feet, or babies ; a pious offering of the afflicted to pro- 
cure alleviation of suffering in a correspondent part of 
the body — ^the cure of a sick baby, or a happy delivery. 
These waxen offering^ form no inconsiderable item of 
revenue to such convents as are noted for miracles ; 
for when a good quantity is accumulated, they are melt- 
ed down indiscriminately, feet, heads, and babies, and 
are made into candles, which are paid for at a good price 

* Celadores — Gens iiParmes. We have to gb to the French for the 
word ; nor need we envy them the thing. 
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«n the accasien of a'fu^ral mass, when the corpse is 
surrounded by wax tapefe, in numbers proportional to 
the rank and standing of the dead man. It was here, 
ipo, if I mistcke not, that I saw in a chapel the picture of 
a naval officer in sword, chapeau, and email clothes, rep- 
resented as kneeling on the steps of th* same altar, near 
which the picture was hanging. Getting hehind a col- 
■Rin, I copied the following inscription, which, for aught 
I know, may have heen traced by one of the heroes of 
Trafalgar. ' £1 CapUon-de-navio de la real armada Don 
Benilo Fivero, haUando»e afligido de una etybrmedad ner- 
vof>i, acudto al Semer y Ivego el alivole. Enero, 1818.* 
— ' Captain Vivero, commander of a ship of the line in 
the royal navy, being afflicted with' a nervous disorder, 
sought succor of the Lord, and immediately found alle- 
viation.' 

This is in the interior of the convent. Without, the 
beneficent influence of the saint was not confined to man, 
hot extended to the whole brute family, of which he was 
Vie patron. The convent of San Antonio stands al a 
comer, and has windows on a second street, which 
makes a right angle with the calle Hortateza. In the 
cloisters, immediately behind one of these windows, 
stands a chapel which may be discovered from without. 
Here a friar of the order, more remarkable for being 
well fed than cleanly, and who had altogether the gross and 
sensual look of a man of this world, qualified with a good 
share of plehsian vulgarity, stood with a small mop or 
sprinkler in his hand, will) which he shook holy water 
upon such as passed under the window. A continuous 
string of horses, mules, and asses, kept constantly filing 
through the street, and pausing a moment in turn to re- 
ceive the genial shower. Each rider brought a sack of 
barley, which the friar and his men lifted into the window, 
where it was moistened with the holy water, and well stirred 
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Up with a piece of Saint Anthony.' It* was then return^ 
ed 'Mhe ^isr received a peseta, which he put care^lly in- 
to the sleeve of his frock, whilst the other party to tife 
bargain trotted off, holding the barley tightly before hio^ 
and happy in the assurance that his cattle might now be 
cured of any malady, even though bewitched, by adminis- 
tering a handful of this consecrated fodder. It wa^ quite 
amusing to see the different moods in which the various 
animals received the whol^seme application. A horse, as 
he was forced up to the window. Would rear and plunge, 
for fear cf the fricyr ; a mule would either kick, or go 
sidewise, or rub the legs of his rider against the wall, 
rather from perverseness than timidity ; but Jack woaild 
busy himself in picking up the fallen grains of his prede- 
cessor, or hold his head down and take it patiently. In- 
deed, you may do anything with an ass, provided you 
do not touch his ears ; but this is a discovery which I 
made afterwards in Andalusia. 

Most of the people who stood nigh, were amused with 
this display of monkish jugglery. None, however, seem**^ 
ed more sensible to the ridicule of the scene, thsn a 
noisy crew of boys, who had collected under the' window. 
Grasping the iron rejas, they clambered up in order to 
see better, until the ill-natured friar lost at once his pa- 
tience and self-possession, and fell to driving them doWn 
by dashing holy water into their eyes. Thus, the boys 
got for nothing, and a few hearty curses into the bargain, 
what the muleteers were buying with their pesetas. Nor 
w^e there wanting others who seemed scandalized and 
indignant that sti'angers should witness this degradation. 
I noticed particularly one haggard and proscribed look- 
ing fellow, with a long beard and a tattered cloak^ who 

shrugged his should^ 2.^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^gYy 
^Estas son tonierioB E^niolas,^ ^ These are Spanish 
fooleries!' „ » 
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, But the most singular appendage of this fundon of 
Saint Anthony, was the group^of beggars collected (^out 
the front of the convent. On this t>ecasion I recognised 
maiij wretches, whom I had been in the habit of seeing 
at particular stands, as I made my rambles over the citj. 
Indeed, it seemed as though a deputation of the vilest 
had been got together on this occasion. There were 
decrepit old men and helpless women, each hovering over 
an earthen dish of embers, '{'hese obstructed the waj, 
so that you could scarce enter the portal without tread- 
ing upon them ; an accident which they seemed to es- 
teem fortunate, since it was sure to be followed by re- 
muneration. They had forgotten all their every day sup- 
plications in the name of Jif aria Sanlisima del Carmen I — 
La Virgen del Pilar ! or Santiago Jipostol! — for now, 
adapting their song with admirable tact to the oc- 
casion, they begged only for the love of Saint Anthony. 
The generous received the thanks of the mendicant, who 
jprayed ^ that all might go well with him, that he might 
^have health in body and in soul, which are the true riches^ 
andfinallythathemight.be delivered from mortal sin.' 
The uncharitable were snarled at by some, and more 
skilfully reproached by others, who, wishing to make aa 
impression upon those who came after, restrained their 
indignation, and prayed that God would bestow wealth 
and honors upon the churl, that ne mi||ht have wherewith 
to give to the miaerable. 

There is, perhaps, nothing with which the stranger is 
more struck and more offended in Madrid, than with the 
extent of mendicity. There are, indeed, abundance of 
hospitals and infirmaries, where the poor of the city might 
all be received and cared for. Bat they are not subject 
to compulsion, and such is the charm of liberty that many 
prefer to roam about^ uncertain whether they are to eat 
their next food to-day or to-morrow, to comfortable 
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quarters aifd regular meals, caiipled with the conditions 
of seclusion and discipliqp. Unfortunately the facility 
of gaining a subsistence in Spain by begging is so great, 
contrasted with the shackled condition of the laborer, 
that, notwithstanding the national pride, many able-bodied 
men prefer the former with all its degradation. This fa- 
cility comes in part from the ruinous practices of certain 
conscientious Christians, who give each day a portion of 
their abundance to the poor ; some from a mistaken sense 
of piety, others influenced by remorse for evil actions, 
which, though they may be regretted, can never be re- 
called. The most prominent cause, however, of this 
evil, is found in the system pursued by the clergy, who 
distribute daily at the gates of their phurches and con- 
vents a certain part of their substance, as though they 
^ere not satisfied with the loss, which society already 
sustains by their own idleness and dissipation. No sight, 
indeed, can be more degrading than one which I have often 
witnessed at the gate of San Isidro, the church and col* 
lege of the now reestablished Jesuits. There, at the 
hour of noon, a familiar brings out a copper caldron filled 
^ith soup, which he serves round in equal portions to 
each of the hungry crew brought together by the occa- 
sion. Should a scramble take place for precedence, the 
familiar soon restores qrder, by dashing the hot soup 
amongst them with his long iron ladle. 

From all these reasons, Madrid abounds in beggars. 
There is not a frequented street or corner in the city 
but is the habitual stand of some particular occupant, 
and even the charms of the paseo are too often qualified 
by their unwelcome intrusion. They enter boldly into 
every house where there is no porter to stop th^n at the 
vestibule, and penetrate to the doors of the different h^lb- 
itations, where they make their presence known by a 

modest ring. Though often greeted at first with a sound 
VOL. I. 22 
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Moiding, they seldom go away emptj-handed, especially 
if they happen to appeal to a woman ; for the female heart 
is easily opened by a story of misfortune. I had occa- 
sion to see this in the house where I resided ; for the 
daughter* of my host, when she found her door thus be- 
sieged, would be exceedingly angry for a moment ; but if 
a poor wretch stood his ground and grew eloquent, she 
would at length soflen, the frown would vanish from her 
brow, and ejaculating ^ Pobredto !^ she would hurry 
away to bring some cold meat or a roll of bread: The 
sucessful beggar would then kiss the gift devoutly, and 
say with feeling, as he turned away, ^ Dios se lo paga~ 
ra /' — * God will reward you ! ' 

The churches, however, are the most frequented stands 
of the beggars. They always collect in the morning 
about the doors and near the holy water, which they take 
from the basin and offer on the ends of their fingers, or 
with a brush made for the purpose, to such as come up 
to mass or to confession. These poor wretches have 
doubtless found from experience that the most pious are 
likewise the most charitable. 

However one may be prejudiced against this system 
of mendicity, it is impossible for him, if he have any com- 
passion, to move untouched through the streets of Ma- 
drid — misery assumes so many and such painful aspects, 
and one is so often solicited by the old, the infirm, the 
macerated, nay, I had almost said, by the dying. In my 
winter morning walks down the street of Alcala, to make 
a turn through the solitary alleys of the Prado, I used to 
see a poor emaciated wretch, who seemed to haunt the 
sunny side of the street, and seat himself upon the pave- 
ment, rather to be warmed af^er a long and chilly night, 
spent, perhaps, upon the stopes of some court-yard, than 
to beg frcmi the few who passed at that early hour- 
Though sinking rapidly into decay, he was yet a very 
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young man, scarce turned of twenty ; and/ whilst his red 
hair and florid complexion bespoke the native of Biscay 
or Asturias, the military trowsers which he wore, unless 
the gift of some charitable trooper, showed that he had 
been a soldier. When any one passed, he would stretch 
out his hand and move his lips, as if asking charity ; but 
whether his voice were gone, or that he was not used to 
beg, he never uttered more than an inarticulate rattle. 
I had several times intended to ask a story, which must, 
doubtless, have been a sad one ; but ere I had done so, 
the poor fellow ceased to return to his usual stand. The 
last time I saw him, he was crawling slowly down a 
cross street, bent nearly double, and supporting his un* 
.steady steps, as he went, with a staff in either hand. 

At the coming out of the theatre of Principe, a little 
girl, bareheaded and with naked feet, though in the mid« 
die of winter, was in the habit of patrolling the street 
through which the crowd passed. She usually finished 
her night's task by returning home through our street, 
begging as she went. Frequently, when I had just got 
into bed, and was yet shivering with cold, would I hear 
her shrill and piercing voice, borne upon the keen wind, 
and only alternated by an occasional footfall, or by the 
cry of the serene as he told the hours ; ^ A esia pobrecUa 
para camprar zapatos ; gue no tiene padre ni madre ! ' — 
^ For this poor little creature to buy shoes ; she has nei- 
ther father nor mother ! ' 

The road from the Gate of the Sun to the library was 
the habitual stand of a young man, a deaf mute, who sat 
cross-legged in a gray capote, with his hat before him 
and a bell in has hand. The sense of his misfortune, of 
his complete separation from the rest of the human fami- 
ly, seemed to have tinged his character with a degree of 
brutal ferocity ; at least such was the expression of his 
countenance. He took no notice of those who gave to 
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him, but sat aR dhy in one of the coldest streets of the 
city, ringing his b^l and uttering sounds, whicfar, as be 
knew not how to modulate them so as to strike a tone of 
supplication, came harshly upon the ear, like nothing so 
much as the moans sent forth by the wounded victims of 
the arena. 

A sturdy wretch, in the gwrb of Valencia, constantly 
infested the Calle Montera, placing himself along the 
narrow side-walk of flag-stones reserved for foot passen- 
gers. Here he would stretch himself on his side flat up- 
on the cold pavement, with nothing between his head 
and the stones, but a matted mass of uncombed hair and 
the tatters of a handkerchief His body was rofied in a 
blanket, and a young child of a year or two, either his 
own or hired for the occasion, raised its filthy head be- 
side him. But the most disgusting part of the picture 
was a nearly naked leg, thrust out so as to cut ofl^ the 
passage of the walkers and drive them into ^he middle of 
the street. It was partially rolled in dirty linen, so 
soiled and moistened as to bear testimony to the ulcers 
which it covered. The man was well made and able- 
bodied, yet his sores were, doubtless, carefully kept from 
healing, for they constituted the stock in trade — ^the for- 
tune of the mendicant. This miscreant was my greatest 
eyesore in Madrid ; stretched out as I have described, 
the child was always kept crying, either from the intense 
cold, or because its legs were getting pinched beneath the 
blanket ; whilst the wretch himself shouted in an impe- 
rative tone, and without the intervention of any saint ; 
^ Me da listed una limoana ! ' — which, taking the manner 
into consideration, amounted to, ^ Give me alms, and be 
damned to you ! ' 

But the most singular instance of mendicity I have 
ever seen, was furnished by a couple whom I one day 
met in the Bed San Luis. The principal personage was 
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a big blind man, whose eyelids were tumed up and fiory, 
a^d wh« carried upon his shoulders a jnost singular be- 
ing with an immense head and a pair of thin elastic legs, 
which were curled and twisted round the neck of his cbm- 
panion. The fellow overhead carried a bundle of bal- 
lads, which both were singing at the top of their lungs. 
Behind them came a patient ass, tied to the middle of the 
blind man, and loaded with their effects, as though they 
were passing through on their way to some other place, 
or were coming to make some stay in the capital. They 
seemed to get along very well, by thus joining their for- 
tunes ; for whilst the blind man effected their locomotion, 
the cripple shaped their course, so as to avoid the obsta- 
cles which lay in the way, jested with the other beggars 
and blind men whom they met, or held out his hat to re- 
ceive the offering of the charitable. This may appear 
comic enough, but it was not so to me, as I came sudden- 
ly upop the couple afler turning a corner. Their bodies 
were, indeed, so twisted and entangled as to give at first 
the idea of a single being, forming a real combination, 
more monstrous than the fabled one of the Centaur. 

The most numerous class of mendicants in Madnd are 
the blind ; and they are also the most worthy of pity, 
since their misfortune is always involuntary. For, though 
we know on better authority than that of Don Guzman 
de Alfarache, that beggars will sometimes deform their 
bodies and cultivate sores, yet is there no record of a sin- 
gle one who ever parted with his eyes. They endeav- 
our, too, to render themselves useful by hawking ballads 
about the streets, and crying the numbers of such lotte- 
tery tickets as may yet be purchased. Nor are they so 
filthy as the rest of the beggarly brotherhood ; since their 
misfortune, being such as to speak for itself, needs not the 
appendage of rags to excite pity. It was not the least 
amusing sight commanded from my balcony, to look 
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down upon the I\ierta del Sol, and watch the blind men 
as they moved ab<yut with the most perfect confidence. 
When one of them wanted to pass from a particular spot 
to one of the eight streets which discharge themselves 
there, he would take his station at the corner, and, hay- 
ing felt the angle of the building, and noticed, as it seem- 
ed to me, the bearing of the sun and the direction of the 
wind, he would set out and move onward with the utmost 
precision, his staff extended before liim, and the fingers 
of his left hand bent wistfully, as if the sensibility of 
the whole body were concentrated in their extremities. 
Once I saw two of them, who were going in opposite di- 
rections, knock their staves together, and meet in the 
middle. They knew each other at once, shook hands 
cordially, and had a long conversation, doubtless con- 
cerning the gains and adventures of the morning, for 
they are the most garrulous beings in all Spain. This 
over, they compared their reckonings, like too ships ex- 
changing their longitudes at sea, and then went on, each 
arriving exactly at his respective destination. 

Blindness is not peculiar to the lower classes in the 
central region of Spain. Many people in the middle 
and higher walks of life are thus afflicted, and the paseo 
is daily frequented by them, leaning on the arm of a ser- 
vant or a friend. I was so much struck with the number 
of the blind in Madrid, as to seek a cause for it in the 
ardent energy of the sun, in this cloudless region, com- 
bined with the naked and unsheltered condition of the 
country. Indeed, though I was not in Madrid in the 
hot season, I frequently found inconvenience to my eyes, 
from walking along the sandy roads which surround the 
capital. Peyron, however, in his sprightly essays, attri- 
butes the evil to the intemperate use of bleeding among 
the Spaniards ; a practice, which is scarcely less prevalent 
now than in the days of Dr Sangrado, at least ifonei'mtf 
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judge from the miniber of persons whose business it is to 
dcaw blood ; for every street in Spain has its barber, and 
every barber bleeds. Peyron tells us that it is quite 
common to hear a Spaniard say, when questioned con* 
cerning the health of a friend, ' Pedro was a little unwell 
yesterday ; but he has been bled four times, and is now 
better.' 

If rank and wealth cannot avert this afHiction, neither 
can they avail when associated with youth and beauty. 
I chanced to meet one evening at a ball in Madrid, a 
lovely girl, scarce ripened into womanhood, who was 
quite blind. She was somewhat under the middle size, 
with the form of a sylph, and featirres that the uncontroll- 
ed pencil of the painter could scarce have formed fairer. 
Her eyes, too, did not bear testimony to their own im- 
perfection ; but had only a pensive melancholy air, which 
they seemed to. borrow from their half-closed lids and 
silken lashes. I had from the first been struck with the 
appearance of this young unfortunate ; but when I knew 
her affliction, my interest was at once augmented. There 
was, indeed, something inexpressibly touching in her 
condition, as she wandered from room to room, leaning 
with confidence upon the arm of her mother. How truly 
hard to be thus cut off from so many sources of innocent 
enjoyment ! — to be insensible to the brilliancy of the 
illumination, to the richness of the ornaments, to the va- 
rious dresses and decorations suggested by fancy or au- 
thorised by rank, to the rivalling charms and jewels of 
the beautiful, to the looks of mingled solicitude and ad- 
miration directed towards her by the other sex, nay, per- 
haps, to be even unconscious of her own loveliness ! 

She could, however, at least hear the kind words ad- 
dressed to her by her acquaintance. She could appreci- 
ate better than any other the excellence of the music. 
Nor did her affliction exclude her from the dance ; for 
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' whenever the formal movements of the quadrille were 
alternated by the more graceful waltz, she allowed her- 
self to be conducted into the circle formed by those who 
had gathered round to admire the harmony of her exe- 
cution. None, indeed, moved in the circling eddies 
with so rare a grace ; and when, towards the conclusion, 
the time became more rapid, and the feet of the dancers 
moved quicker, none spurned the carpet with so true a 
step. There was a confiding helplessness about this 
lovely creature more truly feminine than anything I had 
yet seen in woman. The waltz, too, which she so beau- 
tifully executed, seemed to gain a new fascination, and 
now, if ever called upon to make its eulogy or to plead 
its defence, I have a triumphant argument by saying, 
that it may be danced by a blind girl. 

In speaking of the amusements of Madrid, gaming 
should not be forgotten, since it is there, as throughout 
the Peninsula, an all-pervading passion, which extends 
to every age, sex, and condition. Indeed, so general is 
it, that it may be said to reach even the most destitute ; 
for I scarcely ever went into the streets of Madrid, with- 
out seeing groups of boys, beggars, and ragamuffins, 
collected in some sunny corner, each risking the few 
cuartos he possessed in the attempt to win those of his 
companions. The most common way of playing, howev- 
er, is by means of the lottery, which here, as in many 
other European countries, is an appendage of the state. 
The principal lottery, called the Loteria Modemaj is di- 
vided into twenty five thousand tickets, which are sold at 
two dollars each. One fourth of the net amount of fifty 
thousand dollars, produced by the sale of the tickets, is 
taken off by government, to pay the expenses of the cen- 
tral administration, and of the numerous offices estab- 
lished, like the estaticosy for the sale of tobacco, in every 
street of the capital, and in every town of the kingdom. 
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The balance remainhig after these disbursements, forms 
an important item of the public revenue. There are 
eight hundred and thirtyseven prizes, the highest being 
of twelve thousand dollars. The Loteria Modema draws 
at the end of each month ; a circumstance which you 
never fail to be apprised of, by the blind beggars, who 
assemble about the doors of the lottery offices, or at the ' 
principal corners, and fill the whole city with uproar. 
The cause of this commotion is, that they learn from the 
keepers of the lottery what tickets are still for sale, and, 
selecting two or three at hazard, get them set down up- 
on a scrap of paper, and having learned them by rote, go 
forth to cry theifn in the streets. Nor do they fail to mix 
in arguments of persuasion, when speaking of the num- 
bers of their choice. * Twelve thousand dollars for two,* 
say they ; ^ it draws to morrow, and the day after you may 
come with your stocking and carry away the money, 
taking care that it be not a Yalencian stocking — cuidado 
que no sea media de Valencia ! ' * 

The eloquence and the wit of these blind men, though 
it may sometimes fail, is often effectual. I have fi-e- 
quently seen a man, after passing the lottery office reso- 
lutely, pause to Hsten to the cry of the blind man, and 
seem to reason with himself If he has gained before^ and 
stopped playing on that very account, he asks himself, 
why he may not be successful again. If, on the contrary, 
he has been uniformly unfortunate, he meditates a mo- 
ment — ^takes the paper with the numbers, and gives the 
beggar a real ; for this handling the paper and crying 
the numbers by the poor is thought to give luck ; — then 
swearing that it is the last time, he unfolds his cloak, 
takes out his purse, and enters the office. In this way, 

* The reader will remember that the stocking of a Valcncian pea- 
sant is without a foot. 
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the winners and losers, from the most opposite motives, 
&11 upon tho same course. Now the whole population 
of Madrid may be divided into winners and losers. I saw 
something of the operation of this system in my own 
house ; for Don Valentin, though strictly economical, 
nay, more than half a miser, was in the constant prac- 
tice of setting aside a portion of the little gains of each 
month for the purchase of lottery tickets. His manner 
of betting, too, was most extraordinary ; for he always 
'bought quarters, and would thus spread four dollars over 
eight tickets. It was impossible to convince him of the 
folly of this course, much less could he be persuaded to 
have nothing to do with the matter. He used always to 
answer, that he had no longer any hopes but in the lot- 
tery ; and if Florencia asked him good humoredly for 
her dowry, he would pat her on the cheek — ^for, though 
ugly and one-eyed, he was yet affectionate — and say, ^ En 
la loteria esta hija mia ! ' Nor was the girl herself free 
from the general infection ; for if she ever got any mo- 
ney, the first thing was to buy a pair of silk stockings or 
spangled shoes, and then the rest took the road to the 
lottery. 

As for the drawing, it takes place in a large hall of the 
^yuntandento, dedicated on other occasions to the purpo- 
ses of justice. At one end is a statue covered with a 
dais, and flanked by a painting of the Crucifixion. Here 
presides a counsellor of state, decorated with a variety 
of stars and crosses, and supported by other functiona- 
ries of inferior rank. The counsellor sits at the centre 
of a large table, and the officers' of the lottery are placed 
round on either hand, with pens and paper. In front of 
this table, and in a conspicuous station near the edge of 
the platform, are two large globes, which contain, one, 
the whole number of tickets, the other, the different pri- 
zes. These globes hang upon pivots, and are easily 
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made to vibrate, so as to mix the balls between each 
drawing. Near each globe, a boy is stationed, dressed 
in uniform, and with long sleeves tied tightly about the 
wrist, so as to remove the possibility of any fraudulent 
substitution. When drawing, the boy who has the num- 
bers, takes out one at each rotation, and reads it off dis- 
tinctly three times ; the boy who has the other globe, 
does the same, and the balls are then passed to the offi- 
cers who stand behind, by whom they are again called 
off, and then strung upon iron rods. If the prizes be 
high, both balls are handed to the counsellor, who reads 
them off three times in a distinct voice. These precau- 
tions are rendered necessary by the suspicion of the peo- 
ple, who have little confidence in the honest intentions of 
government. It has been said that the unsold tickets 
too frequently draw prizes ; and I even heard that once 
such a number of prizes were drawn, that the avails of 
the tickets sold would not pay them, especially as the 
fourth part had been appropriated in anticipation by the 
government, which is often in distress for the smallest 
sums. In this critical state of affairs, it was somehow 
contrived to overturn the globe and spill the remaining 
tickets, when the functionaries insisted that the whole 
lottery should be drawn over again. The high rank of 
the presiding dignitary renders this story improbable, so 
far, at least, as it charges him with dishonest intentions, 
but it at all events indicates the current of public opin- 
ion. 

The portion of the room not occupied by the lottery, 
was open for the admission of spectators, among whom I 
took a place on one occasion. Immediately in front of 
the dais was a small enclosure, separated from the rest 
by a light railing, and provided with benches, where the 
women were accommodated as in a public pound. They 
came in large numbers, composed for the most part ot 
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the loose, the old, and the ugly. In the rear was a pro- 
miscuous collection of men, some well dressed, more rag- 
ged, but nearly all with the wan and bloodless look of 
the gambler, if, indeed, you except the priests in their 
Jong hats and gloomy garments, who, secure against the 
griping hand of poverty, seemed rather to play for amuse- 
ment, than as if engaged in a struggle for existence. 
Most of the spectators were furnished with paper and 
pencil, or an inkhorn hanging at the button, to take note 
of the numbers which were drawn. Nor should the pro- 
visions for maintaining order be forgotten. They consist- 
ed of a file of grenadiers of the Guardias EspaniolaSj 
who stood like statues round the circuit of the hall, with 
shouldered arms and fixed bayonets. 

When the drawing had commenced, it was a singular 
scene to watch the ever-varying countenances of the 
gamesters. On hearing the first three or four numbers 
of his ticket, the face of one of them would suddenly 
brighten ; he would stretch his neck forward fuixiously, 
and prick his ears with expectation. But if the result 
did not meet his hopes, if the last number were the wrong 
one, the expression changed, and he slunk back to hide 
his disappointment. If, however, the number were in- 
deed perfect, fortune vvas now within his* reach, and his 
hopes knew no bounds. Did the prize, after all, prove an 
inferior one, he bit his lips, and seemed vexed at the boy 
for having made so poor a selection. 

As I turned to quit this authorised den of vice ^uad 
wickedness, I paused a moment at the door, to carry away 
a distinct impression of the spectacle. What a singular 
cqinbination ! thought I, as my eye wandered over the 
group, pausing now on the priests, the soldiers, the wo- 
men, the well dressed, the ragged, the officers of the lot- 
tery, the richly clad representative of royalty, until at UfA 
it fixed itself upon the image of him| who was made &am 
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his cross to look down upon and sanction the scene — ^the 
martyred founder of Christianity ! 

It were a gratuitous task to say anything of the vice 
of this system; of the loss of money and of time which 
it occasions, principally to those who can least afford to 
lose either ; of an almost equal loss which society sus- 
tains in the unproductive employment of those who live 
by the lottery — in Spain, as everywhere, a vile and worth- 
less crew of blood-suckers, who prey upon the vitals of 
the community, or, worst of all, of the baneful effects it 
must necessaily produce upon the public morals. These 
are truths which are present to every mind. 

But before quitting this subject, it may be well to give 
some account of a minor lottery which exists in Madrid, 
and which may be considered a miniature of the Loteria 
Moiema, inasmuch as the tickets, instead of selling for 
two dollars, cost but as many cuartos. This is the Hog 
Lottery. It is held at one corner of the Puerta del Sol, 
opposite the church of Buen Suceso. There, a memo- 
rialiita has his little pent-house, placed against the wall 
of the corner store, and carries on the business of selling 
the tickets. As the memorialist a is a very important 
personage in Spain, it may not be amiss to say that his 
employment is, to copy documents, and write letters or 
draw up petitions, with a due observance of the forms 
and compliments in use among his countrymen. As he 
is far too poorly paid to be at the expense of a regular 
office, he is content with a small wooden box, to which 
he bears the same relation that a tortoise does to its shell, 
which may be moved about with him at pleasure, and 
which he is allowed for a trifle to set down against a walFor 
in a court-yard. But the memorialistas are by no means 
such transitory beings as this facility of locomotion might 
imply. Indeed, to look on one of them, seated in his little 
tenement, half hidden under an old cocked hat and black 
VOL. I. 23 
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cloak as thin as a cobweb, and busily employed in form- 
ing antique characters upon Moorish paper, with a pen 
old enough to have served Cide Hamete Benengeli in 
writing the life and actions of Don Quixote, and ever and 
anon pausing and placing his pen over the right ear, 
whilst he warms his fingers or lights his cigarillo over 
the chafing-dish of charcoal beside him — ^when one sees 
this, I say, he can scarce believe that the memorialista 
has not not been thus occupied for at least a century. 

The most frequented stand of these humble scribes is in 
the rear of the Casa de Correos. Here they are ready 
throughout the day to do whatever may be required of 
them, more especially to expound letters just received by 
the post, and to indite answers for such unlearned per- 
sons as can neither read nor write, a class sufficiently nu- 
merous in Spain. They also muster in force about the 
purlieus of the palace, to draw up petitions for those who 
have business with the king, his ministers, or with the 
servants of his household. In truth, the memorialista is 
indispensable in Spain, for no business of any kind can 
be done there without the intervention •f a memorial, or 
as it is more frequently called in the diminutive, with a 
view, perhaps, to show the modesty of the supplicant, a 
memorialito. 

To return to the Gate of the Sun, whence we have so 
unwittingly wandered ; the memorialista in question, was, 
like the rest of his fraternity, a threadbare, half starved 
man, who sat all day in his humble pent-house, selling 
the tickets of the Hog Lottery. He always looked cold 
and torpid in the morning, thawing gradually towards 
n(^n, when the sun got from behind the portal of Buen 
Suceso. It was then, too, that the idle frequenters of 
the Gate of the Sun began to gather round him, either 
to take up tickets or to praise the good qualities of the 
hog who reposed upon straw in a second shed, beside 
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that of his master, and who was made very unconscious^ 
ly the subject of so much discussion. This they might 
well do, for the animal was always a choice one. In 
fact, the breed of hogs in Spain is the finest in the 
world, unless, perhaps, their equals may be found in 
Africa, whence they came, for aught I know, though 
Mahomet was no pork-eater, at the time of the con- 
quest. The hog chosen as a subject for the lottery was 
always black, without any hair, and enormously fat, hav- 
ing dimples in eyery direction, such as are to be found 
about the neck and chin of many a ^ stout gentleman.' 
His legs were short, thin, and sinewy, with a well-made 
head and curly tail. 

The price of tickets in the hog lottery is such as to ex- 
clude no one, however poor, so that evep the mendicants 
can take a chance. This is especially the case with the 
blind men, who, as we have already seen, are better to 
pass in Spain than the rest of the beggarly fraternity. 
When one of these happened to pass through the Gate of 
the Sun, he almost always went towards the lottery, wind- 
ing his way dexterously through the crowd, until he reach- 
ed the hog-pen. He would then feel round with his staff 
for the occupant, and when he had reconnoitred him suf- 
ficiently, straightway give him a poke under the fore 
shoulder, to try if he squealed well ; for these poor fel- 
lows have a thousand ways of finding out things that we 
know nothing about. If the result answered his expec- 
tations, he came up behind, and scratched him, tickled 
his ribs, and then twisted his tail, until he squealed loud- 
er than ever.' This done, to pacify the irritated and now 
clamorous memorialista, he would go at once and sel6ct 
a number of tickets. When all are thus sold, the lottery 
draws with proper solemnity, and the successful player, 
well consoled for the jokes and gibes of the disappointed 
multitude, moves ofi* in triumph with his prize. 
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I htive been thus particular in describing these things, 
because any new infcmnation on the subject cannot be 
otherwise than well received in a land where lottmes 
come in for so large a share of the public approbation. 
We have already daily invitations, in lame prose and la- 
mer poetry, to come at once and be wealthy ; nay, for- 
tune, in her gayest garb, is seen in every street, making 
public proffers of her favors. The system should be car- 
ried to pesfection. There should be a hog lottery estab- 
lished at every comer, in order that the matter may be 
brought more completely home to the means and under- 
standing of the vulgar. 

There was yet another spectacle, which I witnessed in 
Madrid. It was one of deep and painful interest — the 
capital punishment of two noted robbers. The Diario of 
the morning on which it was to take place, contained a 
short notice that the proper authorities would proceed to 
put to death two evil doers, each of whom was called by 
two or three different names, at ten o'clock, in the Place- 
of-Barley — Plazuela-de-la-Gebada. I had already been 
once a spectator of a similar scene, and the feeling of op- 
pression and abasement— of utter disgust, with which I 
came from it, was such as to make me form a tacit reso- 
lution neve];^to be present at another. As I glanced over 
the Diario, on the morning of the execution, the recollec- 
tion of what I had seen and felt a few months before in 
Montpelier, was still fresh in my memory ; but when I 
turned to reflect that I was in a strange land — a land 
which I might never revisit, that a scene of such power- 
ful excitement could not fail to elicit the unrestrained feel- 
ings of the multitude, and to bring the national character 
into strong relief, I made up my mind to be present on 
the occasion, and to overcome, or at least to stifle, my re- 
pugnance. 

With this intention I went just before ten to the prison 
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of the Court, in the Plazuela-de Santa Cruz, whence the 
criihinals were to be marched to the place of execution. 
There was a company of Infantry of the Guard,^drawn up 
on the square before the prison, ready to act as an escort, 
and a crowd of people were waiting without ; but as there 
were no immediate indications of a movement, I struck at 
once into the street of Toledo, and directed my steps to- 
wards the Plazuela-de-la-Cebada. 

The Plazuela-de-la-Cebada is, on ordinary occasions, 
one of the principal markets of Madrid. In the centre 
is afountain, in representation of abundance, and round 
it are a variety of wooden tenements, which are occupied 
as butcher's stalls, and garnished with a lean and ill-dres- 
sed assortment of beef and mutton. The rest of the area 
is filled by market men and women ; each surrounded by 
baskets of eggs or verduras, festooned with unsavoury 
chains of garlic ; or else entrenched behind conical heaps 
of potatoes, onions, pomegranates, tomatoes, or oranges. 
Here, .too, one might usually see herds of hogs, all dead, 
yet standing stiff upon their legs, with each a corn-cob 
in its mouth, or else hung straddling upon a barrel, and 
striving to touch the pavement with its feet. 

The company usually assembled in this square is the 
very humblest to be found in Madrid ; for it is the old 
and ruinous quarter of the city, to which it serves as a 
market and place of congregation. Furthermore, it is in 
this neighbourhood that one may find the greasy dwellings 
and slaughter-houses of the butchers. Here, too, pass 
innumerable carriages, carts, and Iragons, going to or ar- 
riving from Toledo, Talavera, Aranjuez, Cordova, an^ 
Seville ; not to mention strings of mules and asses, which 
are so continually filing through as to appear to be mov- 
ing in procession. The greater part of the market peo- 
ple are inhabitants of the neighbouring country. As they 
do not pass the night away from home, they have no oo 
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casion to put up at a posada, but bring their own btt*}eyi 
which they put in bags and tie ^about tfte heads of tKeir 
mules. As for themselves, they, either supply their wants 
from saddle-bags, in which they carry bread and cheese 
or sausages, with a leathern bottle of wine ; or else go 
aside to the nearest corner, where there is always an old 
woman with a portable furnace of earthen-ware or iron, 
over which she prepares sundry gteasy stews, in little 
earthen pucheros. 

Most of these things, which rendered the Plazuela on 
ordinary occasions so animated, were now nowhere to 
be seen.. The meat stalls were vacant and deserted ; 
the baskets of vegetables and the piles of 'fruit had been 
removed, whilst the hogs had either disappeared entirely, 
or were thrown into promiscuous heaps at one side of the 
Plaza, without much attention to the symmetrical ar- 
rangement of heads and feet. If, however, many objects 
were missing that are usually to be met with in the Pla- 
za, there was, in return, one which I had never seen 
there before. This was the instrument of execution. 

There are in Spain several modes of execution. The 
least dishonorable is to be shot ; a death more particular- 
ly reserved for the military. Another is the garrote^ 
which is inflicted by placing the criminal in an iron chair, 
provided with a collar which fits closely about the neck. 
The collar is then suddenly tightened by means of a 
powerful screw or lever, and death is instantaneous. 
The garrote is also inflicted in some parts of South Ameri- 
ca, by placing the culprit in the iron chair, as before, 
and then introducing a wedge between the collar and 
his heck, which is broken by a single blow struck upon 
the wedge with a sledge hammer. The laBt and most 
ignominious mode is hanging by the neck ; a death more 
especially belonging to robbery, murder, and other, i^** 
noble crimes, but which of late years has likewise been 
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extended, with even more than the usual brutal indigni- 
ties, to the crime of patriotism. The men, however, who 
were this day to suffer, were of no equivocal character, 
and no one could either dispute or gainsay the justice of 
that sentence which had doomed them to die upon the 
gallows. 

The gallows erected on this occasion was somewhat 
different from the idea I had formed of its construction. 
It consisted of a heavy oaken beam, sustained in a hor- 
izontal position, upon vertical posts of still greater soli- 
dity. The ascent to the gallows was effected by a stout 
ladder, or rather close stair, which leaned upon the hor- 
izontal beam, the middle of which, immediately beside 
the ladder, wa^ wound round with sheepskin so as to cov- 
er the edges of the wood, and prevent them from cutting 
the ropes by a sudden friction. This last precaution, 
the solidity of the structure, everything, in short, an- 
nounced a determination that justice should not be cheat- 
ed of its victims, nor they be subjected to unnecessary 
torture'. 

The approach to the gallows was guarded by celadores, 
and no one was allowed to come near it, but the verdugo 
or hangman, who, as I arrived in the square, ascended 
the ladder with four ropes in his hand, lirhich he adjusted 
with much C9fe — :the whole four close beside each other, 
round the middle of the beam, where it was covered with 
the fleece. The office of verdugo is in Spain utterly 
disreputable and abject. Formerly it was filled only by 
Moors, Jews, and miscreants ; indeed, it is still necessa- 
ry to adduce evidence that one's ancestors were public 
executioners before being admitted to the degradation. 
Yet this office is not only accepted, but even sought af- 
ter. There was in fact quite a concourse of competitors 
on a late occasion in Granada, each proving that he was 
descended, on the side of father or mother, from a public 
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hangman. The cause of this singular fact is found in 
another equally singular. In Granada the verdugo has 
a certain tax upon all verduras or greens, whether for 
doup or salad, which are daily sold in the public market. 
Hence, being secure of profit, he can afford to put up 
with obloquy. As for the verdugo, who officiated on 
this occasion, he was a stout and rather fat man, who 
seemed to thrive well, what with good cheer and idle- 
ness. His dress was a plain round jacket and trowsers 
of brown. A broad sash of red worsted, wound round the 
middle, served as suspenders, and at the same time sus- 
tained a stomach which seemed greatly in need of such 
assistance, whilst an oil-cloth hat, with a narrow rim and 
still narrower crown, but imperfectly covered his full and 
bloated features. Such was the figure of the verdugo. 

The Plazuela-de-la-Cebada, though on this occasion 
its ordinary bustle «.d aDimation were wanting, was how- 
ever by no means deserted. The balconies of the sur- 
rounding houses were crowded with groups of either sex, 
formed into a panoramic view, probably not unlike what 
the Plaza Mayor may present on the occasion of a bull- 
feast. The area below was thronged by the lower clas- 
ses, blended in one vast and motley collection. There 
were abundance of sallow mechanics, tinkers, and cob- 
biers, with leathern aprons and dirty faces ^ or thin-leg- 
ged tailors, intermingled with gaily dressed Andalusians, 
or with sturdy, athletic peasants and muleteers firom 
the neighbouring plains of Castile and La Mancha. 
Other men there were, standing apart and singly, whose 
Ej^arance did not indicate a particular profession, and 
who, though poor and ragged, seemed too proud to be of 
any. These were covered to the nose in tattered cloaks, 
almost met by low slouched hats, between which their 
eyes wandered round with a glance which was meant to 
inspire fear, but which betrayed anxiety. Perhaps they 
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were robbers, companions of the condemned • men who 

I 

were soon to sulSer, with whom they might have taken 
part in many a scene of danger and of guilt ; but who, 
not having as yet filled up the measure of their crimes, 
had come to witness a fate which might soon be their 
own. 

The conduct of this ill-assorted crowd was not, howev* 
er, unworthy of the occasion. Those who composed it 
seemed either fearful or unwilling to talk of the many 
crimes of the malefactors, whether from a lingering dread 
of them, or lest they might be overheard by a companion. 
Some stood alone, shut up within their cloaks, grave, 
thoughtful, and solemn ; others in silent groups, whilst 
here and there a countryman leaned over his motionless 
borrico, directing his eyes in expectation along the street 
of Toledo. No clamor was anywhere to be heard, ex- 
cept from the boys, who were dispersed about the square, 
clambering along the rejas, so as to overlook the heads 
of the taller multitude, now quarrelling for precedence, 
now forced, from inability to cling longer, to let them- 
selves down and abandon stations which had cost them 
so much contention. There were also a few blind men 
singing a ballad, which they had for sale, and which con- 
sisted of prayers for the men who were about to die ; 
and now and then a person passed through the crowd, 
who, as a self-prescribed penance, for which perhaps he 
took care to be well paid, went about ringing a bell and 
begging cuartos, to buy masses for the souls of the male- 
factors. 

The few moments employed in reaching the Plaza and 
walking round it, sufficed to make these observations ; 
but the arrival of the prisoners was much more tardy. 
Indeed, ten o'clock went by, and eleven was likewise 
tolled from the towers of many surrounding convents, 
without any indication of their approach. The day, as it 
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chanced, was cold and sunless, such as in winter may be 
found even in Madrid ; and the air, of that chillj, heartless 
kind, which sets at defiance our endeavours to keep it 
out by additional clothing, and which will even find its 
way to the fireside, coining over us with a feeling of 
misery. In addition to all these incitements to melan- 
choly, which were common to me and the crowd about 
me, I had peculiar cause to be restless, from feeling myself 
alone as I did in the midst of so many beings, between 
whose sympathies and my own there could be no con- 
geniality. All these things bore so hard upon me, that I 
began at last to look with anxiety for the coming of the 
criminals. But when I came to compare their condition 
with my own, I could not but reproach myself for my impa- 
tience. ' The remainder of their lives,' said I, ^ is all 
condensed into the present hour, and it — already on the 
wane. This remnant of existence may be infinitely val- 
uable to them in making their peace with men, and in 
seeking reconciliation with Heaven. And yet you, who, 
perhaps, have years in store for you, would rob them 
even of this, to escape from a short hour of weariness and 
inactivity.' 

I had before only been disgusted with the scene around 
me ; but now, becoming disgusted with myself, I turned 
away to beguile my impatience, by wandering through 
the neighbouring churches. I admired anew the vast 
dome of San Doming'o, and made once more the circuit of 
the convent. The cloisters were even colder than the 
street. They were, besides, painted on every side with 
the actions of the patron saint — ^he who went ha^d in 
hand with the bloody Montfort in the persecution or^the 
Albigenses, because they denied, some two centuries 
sooner than Luther did, that the true body of Jesus 
Christ is present in the sacrament ; who founded the 
fanatic order which has furnished the Inquisition with 
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many of its most relentless heroes. Some of these paint- 
tings were ridiculous, some hloody, and some disgusting. 
I returned once more to the Plaza, and had gained little 
in the way of equanimity. 

When I had reached the opening of the street of To- 
ledo, and glanced my eye over the crowd which filled it, 
the multitude seemed moved hy some new impulse. The 
women in the balconies were no longer saluting each 
other across the street, or shaking their fans in recog- 
nition to those who passed below. All eyes were turned 
in one common direction. The object of this general 
attention from the balconies was not so soon visible from 
the street below. ; indeed it was some minutes afler be- 
fore we discovered, first the celadores, with their white 
belts and sabres, moving upward and downward — next 
their horses, spurred and reined into impatience, in order 
to intimidate the crowd and clear a way for the coming of 
the procession. Behind the celadores were soon afler 
seen the glittering points of many bayonets, vibrating with - 
a measured motion from right to left, and only seeming 
to advance as they grew brighter above the sea of heads 
which intervened, growing upward and upward, until the 
weapons of which they formed the least destructive por- 
tion were likewise visible. Presently the large bear- 
skin caps of the grenadiers emerged, until at last the 
whole was apparent, to the very feet of the soldiery. It 
was now, too, that might be heard the death dirge, chant- 
ed by the humble monks who attended the criminals, 
swelling gradually above the hum of the multitude. 

The soldiers were so arranged as to give the crowd 
on either side a view of the criminals. They were three 
in number, instead of two ; but the first, though an ac- 
complice of the others, had either been found less guilty 
at the trial, or else had made his peace with justice by 
becoming a witness against his companions. At all 
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events, he was not to suffer death, hut onlj to he con- 
ducted under the gallows, and remain there during the 
execution. He was seated upon an ass, with his arms 
pinioned beside him. His head was bent forward, so 
as nearly to touch the neck of the animal, and his long 
hair, whose growth had, doubtless, been cherished for 
the purpose during a long confinement, hung down on 
eveiy side so as to form a complete veil about his features ; 
for the criminal felt the degradation, and dreaded lest he 
should be recognised at some future day. This was an 
honorable motive : it seemed, at least, to be so consider- 
ed by the crowd ; for none sought to invade the secrecy 
but one old^ woman, who stooped down to the ground as 
the culprit passed, and then hurried off to watch over the 
operation of her furnace and puchero. 

The second criminal was dressed in a shroud ; a living 
man in the garment of the dead. He sat bolt upright on 
an ass, and his feet were bound tightly together under 
the belly of the animal, to prevent any attempt to escape 
to the churches which lay in the way, and reach the 
sanctuary of some privileged altar. As for his hands, 
they were tied with a cord, and made to clasp a copper 
crucifix, which stood erect before him. But when it was 
pressed to his lips, by the anxious and tremulous hands 
of the poor monk who walked beside him, he refused to 
kiss the image of the Saviour ; nay, he even spit upon it. 
There was, in fact, more of the hardened villain about 
this malefactor, than I had ever before seen. He was a 
small, spare man, of a thin, sinewy, and cat-like confor- 
mation, and such a cast of countenance, that had I not 
seen him, I could scarce have believed it possible for hu- 
man features to wear such an expression of fiendish ma- 
lignity. Wishing to learn his story, I asked his crimes of 
an old man, who stood beside me. He answered the 
question first with a shrug and a shudder ; then, using an 
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idiomatic phrase, which has found its origin in the fre- 
quency of murder in Spain, he said, ^ He has made many 
deaths ; yery many ! ' ^ Ha hecho muclufs muertos ; mu- 
chisimoa /' 

The third criminal was dressed like the last ; hut his 
looks and hearing were as different as possible. He was 
far larger and stouter than his companion — stouter at 
least in body, though not in heart ; for whilst the Isttter 
only seemed pale and wasted from ill usage and confine- 
ment, this one had beside that bloodless, livid look, which 
can only be produced by intense fear. His hands were 
not bound to a crucifix, like the other, but left at liberty 
to grasp a hymn, which he was singing with the friar. 
He had, perhaps, pretended repentance and conversion, 
with a view to interest the clergy in his favor ; for in 
Spain, criminals are oflen rescued by their intervention, 
even under the gallows. This uncertainty evidently ad; 
ded to his fear. It was, indeed, a disgusting and yet pite- 
ous sight to see the lips of the miserable man turned 
blue with terror, yet earnestly chanting - as though his 
life depended on the performance — his hands as they 
held the paper, and every muscle, trembling in accompa- 
niment to his broken and discordant voice. 

The procession had now filed into the square, and 
took possession of the area reserved immediately about 
the gallows. The first culprit was posted beneath, and the 
other two were dismounted from the backs of the assei^, 
and made to sit upon the last step of the ladder. The 
verdugo now came to take possession of his victim^. 
Getting upon the stair next above them, he grasped the 
smaller and more guilty miscreant under the arms, and 
retreated upward, dragging him af^er, step by step, and 
pausing an instant between each, which was marked by 
a vibration- of the ladder. At length the verdugo stood 
on the highest stair — his victim was a little lower. They 
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had been followed the whole way by an humble monk, in 
a loose garment of sackcloth, and girded with a scourge. 
A long gray beard rested upon his breast, whilst his fall- 
ing cowl discovered a half-naked head, shaven in imita- 
tion of the crown of thorns, worn by our Saviour in his 
Passion. He seemed deeply anxious that the sinful man 
should not go thus into the'presence of his Maker. Lost 
to every other feeling than the awful responsibilities of 
the moment, the tremulous earnestness of his manner 
testified to the arguments and entreaties with which he 
urged the sinner to repentance. But the heart of the 
murderer was obdurate to the last, and the crucifix was 
in vain pressed to his lips to receive a parting salutation. 
The last moment of his life had now arrived. The 
verdugo took two of the cords, which dangled from the 
beam, and, having once more convinced himself that 
they were of equal length, he opened the nooses and 
placed them about the neck of the malefactor. ' This 
done, he let himself down a single step, and, seating 
himself firmly upon the shoulders of his victim, he grasp- 
ed him tightly about the head with his legs. He then 
drew powerfully upon the cords. — The strangling malefac- 
tor made^a convulsive but ineffectual attempt to reach 
. upward with his pinioned arms, and then writhed his body- 
to escape from the torture. This moment was seized up- 
on by the verdugo, who threw himself over the edge of 
the ladder, when both fell downward together. They 
had nearly turned over, when the ropes arrested their 
fall, and as they tightened, they struck across the face of 
tho verdugo, and threw his hat aside among the crowd. 
But he clung to his prey with a resolute grasp, recovered 
his seat, and moved upward and downward upon the 
shoulders of the malefactor. Nor was he left to his own 
efforts — ^his assistants below reached the legs of the 
victim, and drew them downward with all their might. 
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When this had continued a few mioutes, the verdugo 
stood erect upon the shoulders of his victim, and attempt 
ed to climb »p by the cords, as he probably had been 
wont to do i but whether he had been stunned by the 
stroke of the ropes, or had grown heavier and less activs ' 
since the last execution, his attempt proved abortive, 
and the loud cries of the multitude, outraged at the bm 
tality, restrained him from a second effort. He then slid 
down by the body and legs of the criminal, until his feet 
rested upon the ground, and having tied a rope about the 
ankles of the dead man, he was drawn aside, so as to 
make room for his companion. 

Meantime the remaining malefactor had continued at 
the foot of the ladder, singing with his confessor a chant, 
It^iich made a singular and fearful accompaniment to the 
scene which was going on behind them. But his respite 
was a short one. The impatient hands of the verdugo 
were soon upon him, lifting him step by step, as had been 
done with his companion. The dreadful uncertainty 
whether he wete indeed to die, seemed still to cling 
to him, and he strained his voice and chanted louder 
than ever. As he was let down after each step, the jar 
lent a new tremor to his already heart-grating accents. 
Before the ropes were put round him, he kissed the 
cross with a greedy eagerness, and then sang on, until 
e jerk of the executioner broke at once upon his chant 
and upon the delusive hope of pardon. Verdugo and 
malefactor went off as before, and the latter was straight- 
ened and stretched, like the blackened corse which bung 
stifi'and motionless at his side. 

The conduct of the crowd was singularly solemn. As 
each victim plunged downward from the gallows, there 
was a tremulous murmur upon every lip, ejaculating a 
short prayer for the peace of the guilty soul, which was 
then entering upon eternity. The cloaks of all were un- 
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folded, and as their lips moved in eupp)icatioii, each 
crossed himself devoutly — first on the forehead, then 
over the face, and lastly upon the breast. These feel- 
ings, however, were not shared by the verdugo. They 
might, perhaps, have been banished by the active part 
he had taken in the execution ; or else they were ever 
strangers to his breast. Pfo sooner, indeed, had he de- 
scended the last time, than he turned leisurely to read just 
his disordered dress. He also recovered his hat, pushed 
out a dint which the rope had made in it ; then, taking a 
half smoked cigarillo from under the band, he struck a 
li^t and commenced smoking. I even fancied, as he 
looked round upon his victims, that the expreaaion of 
his face was not unalhed to satis&ction. Dreadliil pro- 
pensity of our nature, which often leads us to exult in 
the vilest deed, provided it will be well executed ! 

The crowd now began to disperse. Such as had asses 
mounted them and rode away ; others rolled themselves 
in their cloaks and departed. Xor did I linger, but mov- 
ed offin a state of mind which none need envy. I ex- 
perienced a return of the same eickly feeling of disgust 
with mankind and myself, with which I had once come 
from the reading of Rousseau's Confessions. Surely 
there can be nothing in such a spectacle to promote mo- 
rality, nothing to make us either better or happier — a spec- 
tacle which serves but to create despondency, and to ar- 
ray man in enmity with his condition ! 

I hurried at once from the spot, determined to seek 
some society which might rid roe of my thoughts, and re- 
concile me to my species. On turning to leave the square 
at the Calle Toledo, I paused to take a last look at the 
now lifeless malefactors. The first executed had been 
loosened from the post to which his feet were bound, and 
his body still continued to knock against and revolve round 
that of his companion. However closely associated they 
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might onee have been in crime, they were now more close- 
ly associated in retribution. It was now, too, that I re- 
membered that the same Plaza and the same gallows 
had known other and very different victims — that along 
this very street the purest and bravest of Spanish patriots 
was drawn to execution on a hurdle ; nay, it was more 
than likely that I had seen the very verdugo who rode 
upon the shoulders of Riego ! 
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Let us now turn to a more pleasing theme, the bustle 
and incident of an excursion to the. country. I had been 
promising myself during the whole winter to quit the city 
so soon as there were any symptoms of spring, and to go 
on a visit to Segovia, returning by San Ildefonso and the 
Escurial. Towards the middle of March, the trees of 
the Prado began to put forth shoots abundantly, which, 
when the sun shone brightly upon them at midday, were 
seen to distil a glutinous substance. One or two apricot 
trees, sheltered by the palace of a grandee near the ,Re- 
coletos, showed here and there a scattering blossom, sent 
as a,8py to peep out and see if winter had taken his depar- 
ture ; and one who kept his ears open as I did^ might oc- 
casionally hear a solitary bird trying a note, as if to clear 
bis throat for the overture in the garden of Retire. Be- 
lieving that I discovered the symptoms I so anxiously 
wished for, I determined to start immediately. 
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Nor wad I doomed on this occasion to travel without a 
companion. Fortune, in a happy moment, provided one 
in the person of a young, countryman, vi^ho had come to 
Spain ia search of instruction. He was just from col- 
lege, full of all the ardent feeling excited hy classical 
pursuits, with health unbroken, hope that was a stranger 
to disappointment, curiosity which had never yet been 
fed to satiety. Then he had sunny locks, a fresh com- 
plexion, and a clear blue eye, all indicatio^ns of a joyous 
temperament. We had been thrown almost alone togeth- 
er in a strange ^nd unknown land ; our ages were not 
dissimilar; and, though our previous occupations had 
been more so, we were, nevertheless, soon acquainted, 
, first with each other, then with each other's views, and 

presently afler we had agreed to be companions on the 
% journey. 

The next thing was to find a conveyance. This was 
not so easy ; for in Spain diligences are only to be found 
on the three principal roads leading from Madrid to Bay- 
onne, Seville, ^nd Barcelona. This inconvenience is 
partly owing to the little travelling throughout the coun- 
try, but principally to the great exposure of the diligences 
, to being robbed on the highway. Indeed, these vehicles, 

t starting at fixed hours, and arriving at particular stands 

^, at known periods, are thence so easily and frequently 

waylaid, that all quiet people who are not in a hurry — 
and there are many such in Spain — prefer a slower and 
less ostentatious conveyance. Hence the diligences are 
poorly filled, and, in fact, are scarcely patronized by any 
but foreigners and men of business, neither of whom con- 
stitute a numerous class. To avoid this *double incon- 
venience to nerves and pocket, the travelling among the 
natives is chiefly performed in antique coaches, such as 
Gil Bias and Serafina rode in, when they went lo Sala- 
manca, in large covered wagons, called gakras^ or on 
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mules that are constantly patroling the country unfder the 
charge of ah arriero. These all carry passengers, and 
the two last also take produce and merchandise, perform* 
ing, indeed, all the interior transportation of the country. 
They travel at the rate of seven leagues or twentyeight 
miles a day. Having, per force, decided for the galera, 
and found one that was to start on the thirteenth of Mar^h, 
we agreed with the master of it to carry us to Segovia, 
which is fiflysix miles from Madrid, and to provide for all 
our wants while on the voyage ; for which services he was 
to receive seven pesos duros, hard dollars, .agreeably to 
previous stipulation. 

Our other arrangements were few and soon completed. 
One of them was, to buy each an old wlitch, whether of 
tin or silver, not for the usual purpose of learning the 
time, but to give away, in case we might meet with any 
fellow travellers on the highway, who should intimate 
that such a present would be acceptable. We did not 
so much make this provision from pure generosity of heart, 
as because we wanted, in the first place, to save our gold 
ones, and in the next to keep our ribs whole; for people who 
make these modest appeals to your charity, when they 
meet a person of a certain figure, take it for granted that 
he has a watch, and if it be not at once forthcoming, think 

that he has either concealed it or else left it at home, both 

> 

of which are misdemeanors for which ^avellers get se- 
verely beaten. 

On the night previous to our departure, we returned 
home at a late hour, and before going to bed, packed a 
little knapsack with sundry shirts, stockings, and collars, 
not to forget a little Don Quixote, to whom we looked as 
a talisman to take us safely through every adventure. The 
next morning we rose at an early hour, and put on our 
very worst clothes, so as not to make too splendid a figure 
in the mountains. Then, having taken chocolate, we 
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shouldered our cloaks and knapsack, and took leave kind- 
ly of our hosts. They continued to pursue us with good 
wishes the whole way down stairs, commending us in 
rapid succession to all the saints. At the street door we 
turned to heckon a last farewell ; Florencia was complete- 
ly out of breath, and had got to the end of the calendar. 
The clocks were just tolling seven as we reached the 
meson of our galera, and found a crowd of idlers assem- 
bled about the door to witness its punctual departure. It 
was such a group as may be seen any night in a sainete 
at the Teatro del Principe. There were fat men and thin 
men, with sugar-loaf caps and slouched hats, with shoes 
and with sandals, with gaiters and without them. There 
werenone, however, without the capa parda. While these 
worthies were yet indulging in their solemn wit, the group 
was joined by a young girl of beautiful features, but 
wasted and squalid appearance. Her mantilla was tat- 
tered, and hung in graceless folds about her head and 
shoulders, her gown faded and stained, and her dirty stock- 
ings in strong contrast with the care which Spanish wo- 
men usually bestow upon their feet. Enough, however, 
remained to show that when the glow of health was yet 
fresh upon her cheek, when the artless smile of innocence 
and the blush of conscious beauty still beamed expression 
upon that faded face — she must have been more than love- 
ly. In a moment the girl was completely at home among 
these kindred spirits, and the jokes and conversation 
were hearty and unrestrained. Having handed her snufF 
round to the bystanders, even to us who stood apart in the 
door way, she presently went off, opening and shutting her 
fan with the swimming grace of an Andalusian. She did 
not, however, go off alone, but was followed at a distance 
by a quick-stepping little man, with whom certain signifi- 
cant glances had been exchanged. She had come like a 
privateer among this convoy of hard characters, and h^d 
cut out and sailed away with a prize. 
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The galera, or galley, as it was not improperly called, 
had now been backed out into the street, when the master 
and his man began to bring out mules, two at a time, and 
to string them in a row until there were eight of theiri. 
They were fat, saucy looking beasts, with the hair shaved 
away everywhere, except on the legs and the tip of the 
tail. As for the galera, it was neither more nor less than 
a huge wagon, or rather small house placed upon four 
wheels, of such solid construction as to seem built in de- 
fiance of time. The frame only was of wood, the sides 
being hung with mats o£ esparto or straw, and the bottom, 
instead of being boarded, had an open net-work of ropes, 
upon which was stowed the cargo. The passengers, and 
we Happened to be the only ones, were to accommodate 
themselves on the load, in such postures as they might 
find convenient. The whole was completely sheltered 
and rendered habitable by a canvass pent-house, kept in 
place by several wooden hoops, traversed by reeds, the 
openings at the front and back being closed at pleasure 
by curtains of esparto. The wood and iron work of the 
galera were of their natural color, but the canvass roof 
was painted so as to turn the rain, whilst, on either side, 
were large red letters, saying, ^ I belong to Manuel Gar- 
pia, regular trader to Segovia ' — ^ Soy de Manuel Garcioy 
ordinario de Se^ovia.^ 

So soon as the mules were geared, Don Manuel loosen- 
ed a big dog, who had been on guard within,'^and who, 
whenever we had come to get a peep at our accommo- 
dations, had always jumped to the end of his chain, and 
looked most fiercely. As soon as the chain and collar 
fell to the bottom of the galera, he licked the hand of 
his master, then sprang at once to the ground, pawing 
and snuffing, and fell to racing about the mules as though 
he had been mad. We were now invited to crawl in. 
Don Manuel followed, taking a conspicuous station at 
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the front, whilst the mate put himself between the fore- 
most pair of mules, with a hand at the head-stall of either. 
' Jhre I ' said Don Manuel, and we set forward accor- 
dingly, the big dog prancing proudly beside us, now barking 
loudly at other dogs, and when met by a bigger than him- 
self, placing himself fupon the defensive, under cover of 
the galera. Though the vibratory motion of the ropes at 
the bottom, in a measure overcame the jar, we found our 
vehicle rather uneasy upon the pavement ; but on pas- 
sing the Puerta de Segovia, its motion became easier, 
and we rolled onward quietly. 

Our road lay for some distance along the bank of the ' 
little stream of Manzanares, here furnished with an oc- 
casional fountain and planted with abundance of trees, 
under whose shade is found one of the most agreeable 
promenades of the capital. It is known by the pleasing 
name of Florida. As from thence Madrid is seen with 
better effect than from any other point, we abandoned the 
galera, and took to our feet, the better to enjoy the speC'- 
tacle. Nor could we fail to admire the commanding sk- 
uation of the overhanging city, its noble palace placed 
conspicuously towards the Florida, and the numerous 
spires emerging in every direction from out the mass^ 
tinged as they then were with the lustre of an early sun. 
The interminal)le wheat fields spread out on every side, 
were now, too, beginning to assume a verdant appear- 
ance ; and the woody groves of the Casa del Campo, the 
chequered kitchen gardens which occupy the low banks 
of the Manzanares and follow the meanderings of the 
stream, and the many bridges which connected its opposite 
shores, each broke agreeably upon the delighted eye, and 
combined to make up a most attractive picture. 

But the scene now borrowed its chief charm from the 
pleasures of the season. Winter, as I said before, was 
just resigning the dominion of nature to a happier gui- 
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dance. The trees were reBuming their verdure, and the 
birds, fifing from the ardor of a warmer clime, were just 
returning to woo and to carol in the place of their nativity. 
The inhabitants seemed already sensible of the change. 
A few persons were strolling leisurely along at their early 
promenade on the Florida, which was further animated 
by people sallying out on mules or horses to begin a jour- 
ney ; with others more humbly seated upon panniered 
asses, and hastening to market, or with women descend- 
ing to the river with each a bundle of clothes upon her 
head. Others, who had risen earlier, were already busy 
upon the bank, each uponherknees,with her clothes tuck- 
ed tightly about her, and keeping time with her rapid 
hands to a wild and half snng voluntary. 

This valley of the Manzanares furnishes the only rural 
attractions to be found anywhere near Madrid. . Hence 
it is in summer the chosen resort of the whole population. 
Here, on the atiemoon of a feast day,entir6 families 
come out to taste the joys of the country. Seating them- 
selves in circles under the trees, they spread in the midst 
such provisions as-they may have brought with them, 
and then make a joyous repast, with the earth for a table 
and the sky for a canopy. This over, they dance to the 
music of the voice, the guitar, and the castanet, mingled 
with the murmurs of the rushing river ; and at a late 
hour each seeks with a lighter heart the shelter of hia 
habitation. Whilst this is passing upon the brink of the 
stream, the neighbouring road is thronged with horsemen 
and with the equipages of the wealthy.* 

' Caldeion, in one of his comedies, baa given an animated deEcription 
of guchascene. 

'Aqui eantan, alii baylati, 
Aqui praW, alii grita.!!, 
Aqui linien, alii Juegaii, 
Meiiendan aqui, alii brinilan [ 
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Al the extremity of the Florida we were met by a troop- 
per coming at the top of his Bpeed ; his polished cas^jne 
and cuirass gUttering brilliaatly in the sun, aod his sabie, 
the hair of his helmet, end the mane and tail of his horse 
all streaming backward. This unusual speed announced 
the coming of BoiDe distinguished personage, which the 
soldier had posted in advance to make known to a picquet 
of cuirassiers, stationed at the barrier, that they might 
form in readiness t o pay the customary honors. Present- 
ly after we discovered the cause of this commotion in the 
approach of a gentleman, who, though plainly dressed in 
ft green surtout and cocked hat, with but two attendants, 
was mounted on a superb sorrel barb most richly capari- 
soned. It was Don Carlos, heir to the throne. We 
took off our hats in passing him, as is the custom, and he 
returned the compliment with a similar salutation, accom- 
panied by one of his most ghastly grins. 

' On reaching a bridge over the Manzanares, the road 
turned away to the left in the direction of Segovia. We 
now took leave of the Florida, and the country opened 
before ua, stretching upward in successive ranges of ir- 
regular hills, which, though partially cultivated, were 
destitute of a single tree. Before us were the mountains 
of Guadarrama, extending their bold proportions across 
our path, and almost everywhere covered with snow. 
Whatever might be the season at the Prado, and upon 
the banks of the Manzanares, it was evident that winter 
had still a strong hold upon the mountains, and that how- 
ever warmly the sun might now play upon our backs, 

Fsia Ian hoimoso y tan vaiio^ 
Q,uo para hu la Florida 
Estacion de todo el oibe 
La maa bella, hormoM j tica, 
Soto al no Mta el lio 
Mu ya ea objecdon antigoa.' 
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as we moved onwards before him, we should have cold 
fingers ere we reached Segovia. 

Having reached the open country, our host of the ga- 
lera invited us to enter. He then drew firom a canvass 
bag which hung beside him, certain loaves of fine white 
bread and links of Vique sausages, being the stores 
which he had laid in for the voyage. The first thing 
Don Manuel had done, on passing the barrier of the 
customs, was to fill with wine his bota, or skin tattle, at 
one of those shops which are found just without all the 
barriers of Madrid, and where the wine, not having paid 
a duty of near one hundred per cent., is sold for about 
half what it costs within. He now took down the bota 
from where it hung, swinging to and fro, on one of the 
reeds at the top of the galera ; then, leaving the mules 
to their own discretion, we all drew round and commenc- 
ed a hearty attack upon our stores, sitting in a circle and 
cross-legged, like so many Turks or tailors. There 
was a npvelty, a charm in this primitive repast, which 
pleased us greatly, and of the bota we became complete- 
ly enamoured. 

The wine in Spain is everywhere transported — and so 
also is oil — in skins that are covered on the hairy side 
with a coat of pitch. If the skin belonged originally to. 
a goat, the hair, being of no value, is not removed, ' 
Wine is said to keep better in skins than in casks ; but 
the more probable reason why this kind of vessel has so 
completely superseded the use of barrels and bottles in 
Spain, may be found in the scarcity of wood in Spain, 
and the great number of sheep and goats that everywhere 
cover the country. A skm requires very little prepara- 
tion to fit it for use. It is first tanned a little, then coat- 
ed with pitch and turned inside out. The hole by which 
the original owner was let out, is now sewed up ; so are 
the legs^ which serve as handles to carry the bota to and 
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fro, with the exception of one, which is tied round with a 
string, and serves as a spout to draw off the liquor. 
Another advantage of the bota, in a primitive country like 
this, is, that it keeps i|s place upon the back of a mule, 
and takes care of itself much better than a barrel. The 
universal use of the bota is one of the first things in Spain 
to excite the attention of a stranger ; and Cervantes, who 
introduces the most familiar scenes and objects into the 
life of his Hidalgo, has made one of his most diverting 
adventures to turn upon this peculiarity. The reader 
will readily remember the adventure of the giants. 

But to return to our little bota or borrachoy ^ drunkard,' 
as it is otherwise called ; though a mere chicken to those 
we have just been talking about, one caft scarce conceive 
a more agreeable little travelling companion. It was 
somewhat in the shape of a shot-bag, and held the con- 
venient quantity of a gallon. At the mouth was a small 
wooden bowl, which served as a tunnel to pour the wine 
in, and as a cup to drink it out again. Thus, when Don 
Manuel handed me the borracho, I did but hola the cup 
to my lips with my right hand, and lift the skin upward 
gradually with the other, when the wine began to make 
its appearance, and though I swigged long and lustily, it 
kept always at the same level ; a mystery which greatly 
perplexed me, until I came to remember that in my ear- 
nestness I had been squeezing the skin with my fingers. 
After passing through a country poorly cultivated and 
almost without population, we arrived, towards dark, at 
the small town of Guadarrama, situated in a mountain 
valley at the foot of the highest range of the chain. The 
galera was driven into the long court-yard of the princi- 
pal venta. We got our cloaks and knapsack together ; 
then jumping to the ground, we stretched our legs, and 
were ushered into the kitchen, which, in a Spanish 
country inn, is the common place of congregation. We 
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were at once welcomed to the stone seats covered with 
mats, which projected from the wall beside, or rather 
within, the immense fire-place. In the chimney was a 
stone shelf, removed a few feet from the fire, which con- 
tained large splinters of pine wood. These blazed up- 
ward cheerily, sending forth a glare of light which illu- 
minated the chimney and the nearer portions of the kitch 
en, and shone full upon the faces of the whole party. 

The principal figure in the group was the ventero, 
who occupied the place of honor in the chimney corner. 
He was a most hearty looking little man, and his figure, 
with the cleanly, well-ordered disposition of the kitchen, 
gave favorable anticipations of our fare. He ' was short 
and very bulky, ^et extremely well made ; indeed his 
neatly-turned little legs, seen to advantage in velvet 
breeches, and descending from his rotund body, would 
have done no dishonor to a more distinguished person- 
age. He wore, over sundry inner garments, an outer 
jacket of black sheepskin, which did not quite meet in 
front, but was fastened by chain clasps of silver ; whilst 
his full and jocund face was surmounted by a narrow 
rimmed, sugar-loaf hat of oil-ploth, upon which was plant- 
ed a*fiaming royalist cockade — the badge of his political 
belief. The ventera was a busy, stirring woman, content 
in all things to execute the orders of her lord. As for 
their daughter, who waited upon us, she was well made 
and quick moving — a Moorish beauty, in short, whose 
black eyes could not be gazed upon with indiflTerence. 
The most singular of the group, however, was a sort of 
esquire to the ventero, who did not seem to have any 
precise office in the house, but to whose share fell sun- 
dry little indefinite cares, such as carrying the passports 
of travellers to be signed by the police, and holding the 
candle. He was a thin, meagre little old man, who^ 
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nevertheless, seemed quite as happy in his leanness as 
the ventero in his rotundity. It was, indeed, a singular 
and amusing sight to see the little man seated heside his 
master, with one arm over his thigh, and looking up to 
him from his lower seat, as to a superior being, evident- 
ly seeking to catch the first expression of his will, by 
watching the movement of his lazy eye. 

The society of the kitchen was soon afi^r augmented 
by other arrivals. The new comers, after allowing a 
sufficient time to elapse to show they were not so undig- 
nified as to be in a hurry, called for their suppers of soup 
and bacon. When asked by the ventera if they brought 
their own bread, each answered, Yes, and went to his 
cart or galera for a loaf, which he commenced cutting 
into a large basin, ready for the soup to be turned in 
upon it. Then, when all was ready, and each was about 
to sit down to his portion, he would call out so as to be 
heard by every one, ' Oentlemen ! who wishes to sup 
with me ? ' — ' Seniores ! quiere quiere cenar eon migo ? ' 
Being answered by the general thanks for his invitation, 
usually expressed in the words, ^ Que le haga d usted 
huen provecho ! ' — ' May it do you good service ! ' he 
would then fall to manfully, as if determined to realize 
the good wishes of the company. 

With all the remnants of ancient observances and abuses 
which remain in Spain, there has also been preserved a 
fund of that old-fashioned punctilio, which, having been 
banished from the higher classes, who have adopted the 
French manners, is still observed by the mass of the na- 
tion. The first time you enter a house, you are told by 
the master that it is yours, to do with it whatever you may 
please ; nor will a Spaniard ever so much as take a glass of 
water in your presence without first having offered it to 
you. Though there may be something irksome in this 
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overstrained politeness, yet it gives, upon the whole, a 
courteous turn to the manners of a people.^ 

As for the master of our galley, he had been accosted 
almost immediately on entering the venta, by its well 
fed host, to know what the gentleman would sup upon. 
^ Lo que haya,^ — * Whatever there may be,' was the 
answer. ^ Pues senior,^ said the ventero, ^ hay de toda ; ' 
and then he began enumerating a long list of liebreSj 
perdizeSy gallinasy jamariy y tocino. Poor Don Manuel 
was embarrassed by the superfluity, and seemed to hesitate 
betweeii the fear of not equalling our expectations and 
the opposite dread of pay ing away too much money. The 
moment was a critical one, and we watched the counte- 
nance of our master with interest ; for we had been a 
good deal ^aken during the day's journey, and had taken 
nothing but bread and sausage. Finally he put his foot 
down with an air of resolution, and order bacon and eggs, to 
be followed by a stewed hare and a desert of olives. Upon 
this the ventero, who was still seated in the corner, put 
his hands upon his thighs, and then threw his body for- 
ward so as to rise with ease and dignity. When fairly up, 
he went to a corner where there were some hares hanging 
by their hind feet, with ears and tail cocked as if they 
were still bounding it over the lea. Little John — for 
such was the name of the ventero's uncle and esquire — at- 
tended punctually with a splinter of burning pine, which 
he had taken from the chimney, and afler a short con- 
sultation, a fine hare was selected. ^ Qiie gordo ! ' ' How 
fat ! ' said the ventero. * Qae gordo ! ' echoed little John. 
They then brought it over to me ; I felt its ribs, and ex- 
claimed , ' Que gordo ! ' 

We spent another half hour most agreeably in listening 

* These remarks apply to €very part of Spain which the author 
visited, except Catalonia. 
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to the conversation of the varied assembly. Nor were 
we slightly interested in watching the process of depriving 
the hare of his skin, which Don Manuel at once took 
possession of, and stowed away in the galera. The hare 
was then torn piecemeal and put into a puchero, with 
plenty of pepper, salt, and saffron, and sundry morsels of 
garlic and tomata. All this was interesting to us, and 
when the dark-eyed daughter of the ventero lifted the lid 
and put a wooden spoon in, to taste the viand, it became 
still more so. But this was nothing to the moment when 
the contents were emptied, great and small, into a large 
earthen dish, sending up a smoke that filled the whole 
kitchen with the most grateful fragrance. Those who 
were busy with their humble soup, were too proud to look 
after the heavy laden dish as it sailed away into another 
apartment, leaving a track like a steamer's, only far more 
savoury. When, however, the daughter came to an- 
nounce supper, we gave all who pleased a chance to 
piartake; for Don Manuel issued a loud and general 
invitation, by saying, ^ Seniores! vengan ustedes d cenar 
con no8otro8 ! ' 

We followed our supper into^the room where my friend 
and I were to sleep, and there found it crowded upon a 
small square table. Don Manuel and his man remained 
upon their feet until wc were seated, nor would they put 
their spoons into the dish to help themselves until we 
had first done so. It was rather to our situation of guests 
and strangers that we owed this courtesy, than to any 
feeling of inferiority on the part of our hosts. A Spaniard, 
though only an arriero, owns himself inferior to no man. 
Don Manuel, when he went to the galera to leave the 
skin of the hare, returned with a loaf of bread and our 
little bota ; he had likewise loosened the dog from his 
post, that he might partake of our supper. We had scarce 
taken our stations round the table, before the animal posted 
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himself beneath, where he was well cared for by the whole 
party. He seemed to understand perfectly the relation 
between us and his master, for he took our bones and re- 
ceived our caresses, and was altogether on tolerable terms 
with us throughout the journey ; but when we met him af- 
terwards in the street at Segovia, he took no notice of our 
whistle. Having ate of the eggs, the stew, and the ba- 
con, and found all excellent, we amused ourselves awhile 
with the olives, and in circulating the borracho. Pre- 
sently after our companions asked if we took chocolate . 
We answered, ^Con mucho gmtoj^ They then retired, 
saying, ^ Que usiedes deacansen I ' — ' May you rest well ! ' 
The wreck of the supper likewise disappeared, and we 
were left in quiet possession. 

The next morning, before the dawn of day, we were 
suddenly waked by the glare of a lamp streaming full in 
our faces. We should, perhaps, have been vexed at the 
unseasonable interruption, had we not discovered, on 
bringing our eyes to a focus, that the bearer of the lamp 
was no other than our little Morisca who was bringing us 
the chocolate. Having swallowed it down and put on our 
clothes, we said ^ Adios ! ' to such of our hosts as were 
stirring, then nestled ourselves close together upon a 
bunch of mats at the bottom of the galera, which pre- 
sently after rolled out of the court-yard, and commenced 
slowly its winding course up the side of the mountain. 

The morning was a cool one, such as we might have 
expected to find in this elevated region and in the neigh- 
bourhood of snow. Hence we were happy, when the sun 
rose, to abandon the galera, and stretch our limbs to the 
top of the pass. There was something inspiring in this 
generous exercise, and in inhaling the unbreathed air of 
the mountain ; so that when we had reached the top of 
the pass, where New and Old Castile are divided, we 
were both in full glow and in a high state of excitation. 
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Then, had there been any fine scenery within our reach, 
we were prepared to have relished it ; I to gaze with the 
vague and general admiration of an ordinary man ; my 
companion to point to the tree, the rock, the glen, and 
the river, in short, to see, and to analyze with the eye of a 
poet. But neither of us was called upon, to be sentimental 
either in feeling or expression. There were, indeed, 
a few young pines shooting up about our road, which 
was seen winding its way up the mountain, with many 
a turn, from the little village of Guadarrama. Here and 
there, along the declivity, were occasional ponds of stag- 
nant water, now sources of disease, though only asking 
the aid of man to furnish the means of fertility. Over the 
extensive plains of New Castile, toward the southeast, 
might be seen some fields cultivated, though unenclosed ; 
but there were more that had been abandoned, and the 
face of the country was uncheered by the presence of 
either tree or stream. The view on the side of Old Castile 
was still more desolate and dreary ; for whilst the sun 
shone full and brightly upon the rival province, the 
mountains of Guadarrama still intercepted the genial 
influence, and covered all that lay westward with a cloak 
of obscurity. 

During our winding descent' along the side of the 
mountain, we met several groups of countrymen coming 
with loaded mules and asses from various parts, of Old 
Castile, and toiling more slowly up the acclivity. Their 
costume, though very singular, was not inelegant. They 
wore breeches, leggings, and a peaked montera cap of 
brown cloth ; but instead of a cloak, they had an outside 
jacket or rather cuirass of tanned sheepskin, which is 
put on over the head, and is then strapped closely around 
the body with a wide girdle of leather, having in front a 
large iron buckle. This girdle served likewise as a belt 
to sustain a long flexible cartouch-box, which nearly sur* 
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rounded the back ; for each had a loaded musket, or fow« 
ling-piece, hanging ready at the side of bis mule. Some 
of these people had a dress very like the old Dutch cos- 
tume. It consisted of a broad hat with a low crown, 
a jacket and waiscoat without collars, leaving the neck 
perfectly bare, and immense trunk hose, of the same dark 
colored cloth with the rest, which hung like a sack about 
the thighs. The lower part of this singular garment 
formed a legging, which was wrapped tightly about the 
calf, and confined with many turns of a gr^en garter. At 
the bottom it terminated in a gaiter, which fell loose- 
ly over the shoe. Some of these men wore ample 
great coats, likewise without collars, and not unlike 
what are ascribed, in paintings and upon the stage, to 
the inhabitants of Hungary ; but a jerkin or cuirass of 
leather strapped tightly about the loins was more com- 
mon. Don Manuel told us that these people come from 
the neighbourhood of Astorga, in the kingdom of Leon. 
In dress and in physiognomy, they had less the appear- 
ance of Spaniards than of Germans or Dutchmen. 

Towards three in the afternoon, we entered that fa- 
mous old city of Segovia, of which the curious may find 
mention, under the very same name, in the Natural His- 
tory of Pliny. Nor has Segovia failed to make a distin- 
guished figure in modern times ; for it was a long while 
the principal manufacturing city of the whole Peninsula. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century, we learn 
from Townshend, that there were in Segovia thirtyfour 
thousand persons employed exclusively in the manufac- 
ture of cloth ; but now the whole population of the city 
does not exceed ten thousand. As a compensation for 
this decline, the number of convents has risen to twenty- 
one, and there are now twentysix churches. Industry 
has fled — ^the clergy remain and multiply. In the open 
country between Madrid and Segovia, for one inhabited 
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house that we came to, there were certainly two in ru- 
ins ; indeed, it seemed as though we were passing through 
a depopulated territory. Many of these houses, we 
were told, had been destroyed in the war of indepen-* 
dence ; but it is likely, that in more instances, the insecu- 
rity of living isolated has led to their abandonment. As 
the villages in this part of Spain are separated by very 
long intervals, it generally follows that he who abandons 
his house, to seek security in the society of his fellow 
men, must likewise give up the cultivation of his field. 
Henc€ result a diminished production and declining pop- 
ulation ; and hence, too, the painful sight of wasted lands 
and ruined habitations. 

Our first care on arriving in Segovia was to take leave 
of the galera, the mules, the dog, and Don Manuel, who 
promised to visit us at our posada. We were then con- 
ducted to the Plaza Mayor, by a lad who carried our 
knapsack, and were soon after installed in a narrow room, 
whose balcony overlooked the great Square of Segovia, 
now no longer the scene of stir and turmoil. Having 
taken a greasy dinner, we wandered forth to look at the 
famous aqueduct of Segovia. ' So marvellous a work,' 
says Father Mariana, ' that the vulgar still believe it to 
have been wrought by the devil.' 

This aqueduct is supposed to have been built by the 
Romans in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian. Its 
object was to convey the water, brought from a great 
distance, over a steep ravine seven hundred feet wide, 
and more than ninety deep, which divided one portion of 
the city from the other. To effect this, two ranges of , 
arches were thro^vn across, one above another. The up- 
per one is on a level with the high land on either side, 
and has one hundred and fiftynine arches. Though the 
middle part of the aqueduct is ninetyfour feet from the 
ground, yet the bases of the abutnjents are not more than 
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eight feet wide — a fact which is the best comment 
upon the beauty, lightness, and perfection of the struc- 
ture. Indeed, it is even admitted that, though in- 
ferior in extent and magnificence to the Pont-du-Gard, 
the aqueduct of Segovia is yet the greater wonder. The 
stones used in the construction of this aqueduct are all 
of equal size, about two feet square, and are put togeth- 
er without any cement, depending *solely upon each other 
to be maintained in their places. A- very few have fallen, 
but the action of the weather has worn away the edges of 
all of them, until they now appear nearly round. The slow 
but treacherous attacks of time will necessarily continue 
to wprk in secret upon this monument at once of human 
skill and human ignorance ; ^ but when we look back 
through the seemingly interminable vista of two thou- 
sand years, during which it has continued to mock that 
principle of nature which tends to the destruction of ev- 
erything, it is impossible to fix the period when it shall 
no longer contmue to call forth the admiration of the 
world. 

Leaving the aqueduct, we went next to the cathedral — 
an immense pile in a finished and complete state, and 
perfectly symmetrical. It is a fine, though not a first-rate 
specimen of Gothic architecture. From the cathedral 
we passed on to the Alcazar, or old foij'tified palace of the 
Moorish governors of Segovia. When the Moors con- 
quered Spain, they erected strong holds, which they called 
Alcazars, in every favorable situation with a view to guard 
their newly acquired possessions, to protect their terri- 
tory from the predatory incursions of the Christians, and 
to lengthen out their lease of the Peninsula. . This was 
the origin of the Alcazar of Segovia. It stands west of 

♦ The Romans were unacquainted with that simple law of physics, 
by which fluids, when confined, tend to regain their level. 
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the city, on the extremity of a rocky peninsula, which is 
separated from the surrounding country by the deep bed 
of the river Eresema on one side, and on the other by 
that abrupt ravine which intersects the city, and to which 
we are indebted for the wonderful aqueduct. Thus the 
Alcazar is surrounded on these sides by perpendicular 
precipices. A deep trench, cut across the rocky platform, 
separates it from the cllty on the third, and renders it com- 
pletely insular. The fortification consists of a huge square 
tower, surrounded by high walls, which stand upon the 
edges of the precipice, and are flanked with circular but*^ 
tresses, having conical roofs in the Gothic style. The 
arches of the interior are circular, and very massive. 

The Alcazar of Segovia, once the abode and strong hold 
of kings, has served in later times as a prison for Barbary 
corsairs, taken along the coast of Spain. Thus it may 
well have chanced that a descendant of the very prince 
who reared this goodly Alcazar to be the pride of his house, 
has returned in the condition of a slave, to dwell in the 
palace of his ancestors. The old tower, too, which rises 
in the midst, was long the mysterious abode of state 
prisoners, whether convicted or only accused of high 
treason. The reader will readily remember that Gil 
Bias, by an irksome residence in this very Tower of Se- 
govia, was made to pay the penalty of having basked 
awhile in ministerial sunshine. 

In the present day, the Alcazar is devoted to a nobler 
use. A number of noble youths are here educated, with 
a view to becoming officers of enginery and artillery. 
Among the branches taught are mathematics, drawing, 
the French and English languages, and arms. Having 
a* line to a young Swiss, who was one of the cadets, we 
were readily admitted at the outer gate, and conducted 
across the drawbridge, through several winding approach- 
es, into the court-yard behind the tower. We were much 
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pleased with the cleanly and well-ordered arrangement 
of the sleeping rooms, refectory, and hospitals ; but what 
most delighted us was the appearance of the lads, all of 
them young, ruddy, and healthful. We thought we had 
never seen such a collection of good looks. Nor was it 
a little curious to see these generous youths, whose dress, 
manners, and pursuits belonged entirely to the nine- 
teenth century, moving about among the walls and arch- 
es of other times, learning the art of taking citadels, with- 
in the battlements of one, which, though once impregna* 
ble, would' now scarce ofier a day's resistance, or 
drawing men and horses in the very mosque of the Al- 
cazar, whose hollow ceiling is still loaded with a profu- 
sion of minute and richly gilded ornaments, interlarded 
with maxims from the Koran, all the work of a people, 
who were taught to abhor every imitation of animate 
things as idolatrous and abominable. 

We have thus in Segovia, monuments reared by throe 
widely different people who have ruled in turn over the 
Spanish Peninsula; by Romans from Italy; by Goths 
from the frosty coasts of Scandinavia ; or by the follow- 
ers of Mahomet from the patriarchal regions of Arabia.* 

The Moorish part of the Alcazar may be esteemed rath- 
er a favorable specimen of the Arabesque, since- it has its 
arches circular instead of elliptical, and is built with 
more than usual solidity. It is between the Gothic and 
the Grecian, destitute of the grandeur of the one, and the 
beauty of the other. As for the Gothic style, as we soe 
it ^hibited in the cathedral, no one can deny the gran- 
deur of its conception, nor the hardihood of its execution. 
Gothic architecture seems admirably adapted to the uses 

♦ The writer does not remember whether the cathedral was erected 
before or after the recovery of Segovia by the Christians. It is not ma- 
terial, since the Gothic architecture was still used in Spain down to the 
time of Ferdidand and Isabella. 
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of religion. Its severe grandeur inspires the mind with 
a feeling of awe and solemnity. When a man places 
himself at the extremity of such a pile as the Munster, 
and takes in, at a single glance, the combination of walls 
and arches, swelling upwards, to produce one single 
grand effect, and striving to take in as much as may be 
of that great spirit, which floats upon the breeze and exists 
in nature, he forgets for a moment that he sees the work 
of beings like himself. But we turn with pleasure from 
the gloom of the Gothic to the simple elegance of the Gre- 
cian, from the Cathedral of Segovia to the Aqueduct* 
Here we see strength, durability, and convenience, com- 
bined with symmetry and beauty — ^here, the more we 
scnitini:2e, the more we admire. 



CHAPTER X. 

OLD AND NEW CASTILE. 

La Granja. — We tire of Old Castile. — Pedro. — Perplexities in the Mountains. — 
The Summit of the Pass. — ^Pedro'i Anxiety. — Guadarrama. — ^Escorial.^-Re- 
turn to Madrid. 

At an early hour the morning after our arrival at Se- 
govia, we left that city in a calesin, to go to La Granja, 
which is also known by the name of its patron saint, San 
Udefonso. Our vehicle was conducted by a half-witted 
fellow, who had just sense enough to hold his horse by 
the head, and run beside him, like one possessed, the 
whole seven miles of our journey. Towards eight o'clock 
we came in sight of the royal palace, and found its first 
appearance very imposing. When we approached near- 
er, however, it did not justify the opinion we had formed 
at a distance ; for the front is irregular and destitute of 
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all beauty. The same may not be said of the facade t^ 
wards the garden, which is symmetrical and elegant. 
The fountains of La Granja form, however, its ehief 
attraction, and render it one of the most interesting 
places in the world. They are very numerous, and are 
concentrated into a much smailer compass than at Veri- 
sailles, so that when playing, one may catch sight of 
nearly all of them at the same time. One of the princir 
pal represents Diana followed by her nymphs, who hide 
her from the eyes of Actseon. In another, Apollo is 
seen with Latona and Diana, whilst at the extremities 
of the circular basin are seventy huge frogs, sending up 
as m£my jets, which form a canopy over the heads of 
^ the divinities. But the most wonderfbl of all is Fame, 
mounted upon Pegasus, and having in her mouth a 
trumpet, from which she sends a jet of water to the 
elevation of one hundred and thirty feet. The finest 
view in the garden, is at the angle, called Plaza<-de*la&- 
Ochocalles, where commence eight avenues of trees, 
e^ch of which has at its extremity a fine fountain sur- 
rounded by statues. Even as we saw it, the sight was 
indeed beautiful, and we regretted greatly that we could 
not witness the playing of the waters. There are a 
large number of finely executed statues in marble, placed 
in groups or singly along the public walks ; but the 
figures connected with the fountains are chiefly of lead, 
bronzed over. It would seem, indeed, that this metal, 
by its susceptibility of improvement afi:er having been 
cast, is admirably adapted to lend grace to sculpture. 

The palace and garden of La Granja wefre erected 
by Philip V. , who wished to have with him in Spain 
something which might remind him of his birth-place 
Versailles, and at the same time furnish a shelter against 
the burning heats of a Castilian summer. To accomplish 
this purpose, he fixed upon La Granja, whicli, being 
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situated On the northwestem declivity of the mountains 
of Guadarrama, is onlj shone upon by the sun during a 
part of the day, and then with rays that are in a measure 
powerless. Hence the seasons are here so far retarded, 
that the spring fruits do not ripen until midsummer. The 
site of La Granja was at first no more than a bed of 
jocks, thrown together in irregular masses, with scarce 
soil enough in the intervals to support a scattered growth 
of pines. It was first necessary to soflen the asperities of 
the ground, and to bring soil from the plain below. A 
lake was then formed on a'platform at the top of the gar- 
den, and here all the torrents produced by the melting 
of the snow and by rains, were collected with much art 
and labor, to feed the fountains. This done, forest trees 
were planted in every direction, with canals of water 
running to the roots of each. But the result is said to 
show the vanity of art, when it attempts to render itself 
independent of nature ; for the trees, seeking to push 
their roots into the earth, and meeting obstacles, are not 
found to flourish. Such as we see it, however, La Gran- 
ja is a country residence worthy in all things of a great 
king. This the reader will more easily conceive, when 
he learns that the improvements cost forty five millions 
of dollars, according to Bourgoanne, the exact sum 
which Philip V, lefl Spain indebted, at the time of his 
death. The court passes the hot season in La Granja ; 
during the rest of the year it is a complete desert. 

Having seen everything of note connected with the 
palace and garden, we returned to the posada, in which 
we had previously deposited our knapsack. We now sat 
down to a rude and simple meal, which the keen air and 
exercise of the morning rendered most acceptable. Nor 
were we less pleased with the young girl who served us. 
She might already have seen fourteen summers, and 
was, perhaps, now entering upon her fifteenth, with new 
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and unknown sensibilities. She ha<l been, as she told 
us, a veek in La Granja — caught and brought in wild 
from^some village in the mountains. She was hearty, 
well roade, and active, and unbroken by sickneas, indul- 
gence, or disease ; indeed, as her eyes g'lanced rapidly 
from one object to another, I thought I had never seen 
so much animation and vivacity. There was a simplici- 
ty about her, too, that was more than amusing. Our 
dress, language, and appearance, were each difierent 
from what she had been accustomed to among the rude 
boors of the mountains, so that we came upon her like 
beings of a better order. She asked us whence we had 
come, and where our house was. ' In America,' was 
the answer. ' Is it towards Madrid.' — ' Esta por el lado 
de Madrid 1 ' said she, naming the most wonderful place 
she had ever heard' of. Willing to avoid a lecture 
on geography, I answered, ' CerquUa.'' She then scruti- 
' ntzed our persons thoroughly, turned our hats round in 
her hands, and stroked my companion on the back, say- 
ing, ' Que panio tanjmo ! ' 

When our meal was over, we endeavoured to find s 
guide to conduct us to the Cartusian Convent of Paular, 
situated among the crests of the neighbouring mountains ; 
but the direct passes had seven or eight feet of snow, and 
had ni)t been traversed for several weeks, so that the 
convent could be reached only by making a circuit of near 
thirty miles. We would willingly have staid awhile at 
La Granja, to witness the playing of the waters, which was 
to take place in a few days in honor of some saint, and 
especially to study the character of our mountain be'" 
ty ; but we were already getting tired of Old Castile : I 
its inhabitants, at least of its inn keepers and horse ' I i-*h 
vers. The people of this province have a high cbarat n 
in Spain for honorable conduct, and for being abi ^ 
either trick or treachery. They have an expression wb li 
yoL. I, 26* ■ . 
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shows what a good opinion they have of themselves ; for 
when speaking of an unworthy man or a dishonorable 
action^ they say, ^^o somos todos CasteUcmos ViejoSy^ — 
' We are not all Old Castilians/ a favorite exclamation 
of my host Don Valentin, who, as I said before, was a 
native of La Rioja. We found, however, that there is no 
reducing a whole people down to any fixed standard. 
As exceptions to this general character for honesty, 
shrewdness, and sobriety, attributed to the people of Old 
* Castile, we found in our host at Segovia a regular rogue : 
the driver who brought us to La Granja was more than 
half a fool ; and as for our posadero at the latter place, 
he was so thorough going a sot, that we found him as 
drunk as a loon at nine in the morning. 

We now agreed with an arriero, who had come with 
two miserable little mules loaded with barley, to take us 
to the Escorial. He was not like either of the three 
characters just described ; but just such a well-meaning, 
dull-witted boor, as may be found in any country. 
Though Pedro would be esteemed a very singular look- 
ing mortal in America, yet if one were to draw his por- 
trait, it would serve for nine in ten of his Castilian 
countrymen. Pedro's face was long, with long legs and 
body. His frame was sinewy, and gaunt, and bony^; so 
hollow, indeed, was he, both on the back and belly, that 
he had scarce more waist than a spider. Over his 
hatchet face he wore a pointed montera cap ; next came 
a waistcoat ^d jacket without collars, and then a pair 
of primitive breeches, which were secured in front by a 
dingle iron button, and hung dangling from the hips. 
His leggings, which served likewise as stockings, were 
neither more nor less than tatters of old cloth, wound 
round the leg and foot ; and instead of shoes, he wore a 
sandal of raw cow-hide, drawn up round the foot and bound 
to it with a thong. As for Pedro's old cloak, of the 
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same dingy brown with the rest of his apparel, it was now 
thrown over the back of one of his little machos, which 
were already drawn out in front of the posada. Havidg 
stowed our knapsack in one side of his alforjas or cloth 
saddle-bags, we placed a loaf of bread and a bottle of wine 
to make weight in the other — ^then, taking leave of the 
crowd, which h^fi gathered round to witness our depart- 
ure, we set out on foot from La Granja. 

Before commencing our journey, some roguish fellow, 
or it may be only busy body, had persuaded our simple 
arriero that the direct road to the Escorial, which 
had been shut up all winter by the snow, was now 
open. As a league or two were to be cut off by taking 
this route, Pedro guided his mules at once into it, when 
we left La Granja. Our road soon began to ascend the 
mountain, which was everywhere covered with pine trees 
and watered by many rivulets. We occasionally met 
with a woodman returning, like the old man in the Forty 
Thieves, with a loaded ass, and an axe on his shoulder. 
None of them knew whether the pass were yet open. ' If 
it were not already,' they said, ^ it soon would be ; * so we 
continued upward. When within a league of the top, we 
saw an ill-looking old fellow, with huge black mustaches 
and a musket on his shoulder, who came out of the woods 
to meet us. He had red cuffs to his jacket, and a red 
cockade, which showed that he was one of the king's for- 
esters and a royalist volunteer. The man looked at us with 
astonishment, and asked where we were going by that road: 
We told him to the Escorial. He then gave us to un- 
derstand that the people were yet busy in opening the 
pass, and that none but foot passengers had yet crossed 
the mountain. Pedro would now have retraced hi^ steps 
to La Granja, in order to gain the road which crosses 
the mountain further south, and which we had followed 
the day before in the galera. But as there is nothing 
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BO irksome as to turn on^'s back upon any undertaking, 
we determined to keep on, and brave every inconveni- 
ence. If the mules were unable to cross, we could leave 
them and Pedro in the snow together, then make the 
best of our way on foot, trusting to our own sagacity. 

In addition to the probability of being arrested by the 
snow, we had before us the possibility />f meeting with 
. another obstacle ; for there is no part of Spain more in- 
fested by highwaymen than this chain of Guadarrama. 
* The numerous roads by which it is crossed, and the 
numbers of travellers who are constantly circulating be- 
tween Madrid and France, Portugal and the intervening 
countries hold out a powerful attraction to the freeboot- 
ers, whilst the ravines and gorges of the mountains fur- 
nish the means of concealment. This last, however, is 
a matter of little importance, since Madrid is the head- 
quarters, not only of the government and the police, 
but likewise of the robbers, who hold their rendezvous 
in the Gate of the Sun. A single story may be sufficient 
to give an idea of their numbers and hardihood. 

Whilst I was in Madrid, the Swiss brigade of three 
thousand men, in the pay of the king of France, lefl 
that capital to return home. They did not all march 
away at once, but in small parties, so as not to make a 
famine on the road, or put the little villages to any in- 
convenience. It was amusing to see them file away 
for two or three successive mornings. They were fol- 
lowed by droves of asses, loaded with a variety of effects, 
which they had picked up in Spain. Now and then came 
a weeping woman with an infant in her arms, equally mis- 
erable whether she abandoned her house or her lover. It 
seemed indeed that many of these sturdy Switzers 
had gained favor with the Spanish girls, who are fond of 
strangers generally, and who especially cannot resist a 
red head and a light complexion. Of the men who were 
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gathered round^ all seeined glad that they were going ; 
the liberals, because their arrival had been the signal of 
returning despotism ; the apostolics, because they had 
kept them from going to extremes with their enemies. 
The former said Mios ! with a significant air; the latter 
muttered Hereges, or heretics. The militdry chest 
brought up the rear, so as to pay the expenses of all who 
had gone before. It was of course well escorted ; yet 
the day after its departure from Madrid, when the sol- 
diers of the escort had stacked their arms and. were en-« 
gaged with their meal, they were suddenly pounced up- 
on by twenty or thirty long-legged Spaniards, who seiz- 
ed their arms, turned them upon the Swiss, whom they 
tied like culprits, and then very leisurely carried away the 
money, to the amount of four or five thousand dollars. 

Thus much for the boldness of the Castilian bandits. 
Though in this respect they yield to none in Spain, yet 
they are much less cruel than those of Andalusia and 
Valencia. They content themselves usually with bang- 
ing the ribs of those whom they suspect of concealing 
their money, and only kill them if they find it thus con- 
cealed, or in the event of resistance. During our ascent 
up the mountain, the snow so covered the sides of the 
road, that we could not see if it were skirted as usual 
by stone crosses. A single wooden one, nailed against a 
neighbouring tree, marked the site of a tragedy. But we 
found our chief security in the fact, that the road being 
now closed, there was no travelling, and consequently 
nothing to attract robbers ; and we trusted that, unless 
accident should throw us into contact with some of these 
worthies, we should reach the Escorial with skins as whole 
as when we began our journey. 

On approaching the top of the pass, we found the quan- 
tity of snow increasing. There was a narrow path, which 
had been cleared in the middle of the road, and aloi^g it 
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our mules made a little progress, falling down occasional- 
Ij either from fatigue or else unwillingness to go on. 
Pedro dragged them each time on their feet again, 
and a few steps on they would take another tumble. 
My companion and I, being in advance of the mules, 
soon afler heard shrill and prolonged whistUng and cries, 
resounding through the thick pines of the forest. Pre- 
sently afler, a sudden angle of the road brought us in sight 
of about twenty wild looking fellows, who were descend- 
ing the mountain. They were variously dressed in 
cloth or sheepskin, and each had on his shoulder some 
ominous object that looked very like a musket. When 
they saw us, the shouts increased, and the foremost ran 
rapidly to meet us. We were very anxious, and, pausing 
until Pedro came nigh, we asked the meaning of the 
mystery. He told us that the people, who had been cut- 
ting a road through the snow, had finished their day's 
task, and were retiring to their place of rest, adding, by 
way of consolation, as he glanced to the yet distant sum- 
mit of the mountain, whose snows were just then enkindled 
by the last rays of the sun, ^ God only knows when we 
shall get to ours ! ' As he uttered this in a despairing 
tone, down into the snow went both of the machos ; and 
though Pedro pulled at^ their halters, and kicked, and 
cursed, and basted, they seemed determined to pass the 
night there. 

By this time the men had got near and gathered round 
us. The supposed bandits were only half wild peasants 
of the mountains, and the itnaginary muskets had turned 
into shovels and pickaxes. What were we doing there, 
and wh^re were we going ? asked they, with a thousand 
other questions, excited by the singularity of the rencon- 
tre. When we, in return, inquired if we could cross the 
mountain, they gave us to understand that there yet re- 
mained an uncleared space, where the mules could not 
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proceed, unless indeed they were dragged head and heels 
over it, which they were ready to perform for us, if we 
paid them well. This would be no easy task, one that 
would require much time and bear hardly/ upon the poor 
mules ; so we told Pedro that he might either return 
with his mules and we would employ one of the moun- 
taineers to guide us, or else get them to take care of his 
beasts, and go himself with us to the Escorial. He de- 
termined, of the two evils, to choose the latter, made an 
agreement with one of the fellows to give his mules in 
charge to the landlord of the nearest inn, then, giving us 
our cloaks and shouldering his own, together with the 
alforjas, we recommended our comrades to God, and took 
our departure. Long after, as we wound slowly up the 
mountain, we could hear them shouting and whistling, or 
cursing at the mules, every time that they fell to the 
ground or showed an unwillingness to go onward. 

We now pushed on unembarrassed and with new ener- 
gy. Soon after, we came to the uncleared part of the 
road, and mounted on the surface of the snow. The up- 
per crust bore us almost everywhere ; but sometimes we 
went floundering in, leg deep, and in extricating one leg 
would sink deeper with the other, until completely mired. 
At the top of the pass we once more caught sight of New 
Castile, and profited by a remnant of light to look around 
us. The mountains are here covered with a thick growth 
of pines, which are preserved from the common fate of 
trees in the Castiles, by belonging to the crown. The ra- 
vines were torn by rapid torrents, produced by the melt- 
ing of the snow. 

In ascending the mountain, Hhe wind was so light from 
the northwest that it was scarce perceptible ; but when 
at the top of the pass, we found it drawing up the valley 
with so much violence, that we could not check ourselves 
with £o poor a foothold as was furnished by*the snow, but 
had to scud before it down the opposite hill, until sheltered 
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from its fury. My long cloak gave me infinite trouble 
on this occasion, for it flew and fluttered about me until I 
was afraid it would fly away with me. It Was not thus 
with Pedro. His cloak happened to have many holes in 
it, and, as he threw the embozo over his lefl shoulder, one 
of them caught round the neck of our wine bottle, which 
was peering out of one comer of the alforjas, and ef- 
fectually secured it. 

The winds throughout this whole chain of Guadarrama 
are extremely violent ; for, placed &s these mountains 
are, at cui elevation of four or five thousand feet above 
the sea, with far extending plains on every side, the 
currents of air come to them without obstacle and with 
unabated force. Hence, at the convent of the Escorial, 
the windows, though framed of iron, cannot resist the 
fury of the wind, but are frequently driven in, to the no 
small inconvenience of the occupants. For a similar 
reason, it has been found necessary to make a stone 
covered way, leading from the village to the convent, in 
order to protect the faithful, or take away any excuse 
which might lead to a neglect of their devotions. I was 
told in Madrid by one of the king's body-guard, that in 
crossing between La Granja and the Escorial, there 
have been instances of their being driven from their 
horses by the wind, or cast, horse and ridejr, both togeth- 
er, against the rocks. These facts may serve to explain 
the double contest sustained by Napoleon in crjossing * 
the Somosierra. The crests of the mountain were alive 
with enemies, whilst his own followers were struck 
down about him by the fury of the storm ; yet he over- 
came every obstacle by the mere force of his will, and 
triumphed at once over man and over the elements. 

Having descended four or five miles, we came to an 
inn, where Pedro proposed that we should pass the night. 
Indeed he refused positively to go any farther; for it was 
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already dark* We, however, were anxious to get to 
Guadarrama, where we knew there was a good inn, for 
we were fearful of encountering filth and bugs, such as 
we had met with at Segovia ; so we told him that he 
might halt if he pleased, but that we meant to sleep in 
Guadarrama. Upon this Pedro yielded, stipulating that 
we should at least fill our bottle with wine, for hy this 
time it was completely empty. We willingly assented 
to this, gave him the real that he asked for, and pushed 
on a little in advance, where we seated ourselves behind 
a rock at the road side to await his coming. When he 
at length arrived, we took a cut at the bread and a 
draught at the bottle, then started with new life for 
Guadarrama. This vivacity, however, was a little damp- 
ed by Pedro's giving us to understand, that from what 
he had heard at the inn, we had still eight miles before 
us. He now told us also the true cause of his wanting 
to stay, which was that the whole road we were now 
about to traverse, swarmed with robbers. Had he told 
us this before we reached the inn, we certainly should 
have stopped; but afler going so boldly past, we could 
not return without mortification. 

The night had now set in with more than usual dark- 
ness ; for the stars were veiled by heavy, ominous 
clouds, which came tumbling over the crests of the 
mountain, driving rapidly before the now fireshening 
breeze. ^ There will be snow on the mountain before 
morning,' said Pedro, in a disconsolate tone, ^ and I shall 
have the devil's own time in getting to my mules again.' 
^ Valgame Dioa /' he presently after added, with uplifted 
eyes and an air of greater resignation. Just after dark, 
we had discovered the lights of Guadarrama, seemingly 
at nor great distance. As we descended, however, an 
intervening hill rose gradually between, to cut us off 
from the cheering prospect. Other lights there were 
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still nearer, in a valley on our right, where there seemed 
to be several villages. It was there, Pedro said, that 
the robbers, who haunted the neighbouring roads, had 
their dwellings. The petty authorities of these places 
either share the spoil of the depredators, or else they are 
restrained from interfering by the wholesome dread of 
having their throats cut, or their houses burnt over their 
heads. 

There was something in all this of wild and high ex- 
citement. With eyes on the alert and pricked ears, 
we hurried forward in silence, or talking by monosylla- 
bles and in a low voice. Pedro now began to tell us 
how to behave in the case of an attack. We were to 
stand close together, not to speak a word, and to do 
whatever we were ordered. The road over which we 
hurried was skirted with rocks and underwood, that fur- 
nished excellent lurking places at each step. These, as 
we walked rapidly past them, were registered with a 
rapid glance. The chief danger, we were told, lay near 
Guadarrama, where the meeting of a number of cross 
roads furnishes much passing and an excellent station 
for robbers. As we came towards this spot, there were 
several dark objects in the road before us ; we kept on, 
and found that they were trees, beyond the road side, 
where it made an angle. At the junction were several 
crosses piled round with stones. We had scarce left 
these tragic devices at our backs, when we were startled 
by a rustling in the bushes on pur left. We paused 
simultaneously — a hare sprung at that moment into the 
path ; terrified at our approach, it bounded away before 
us, and presently after disappeared behind a rock. By 
this time we had been a long while upon the road, and 
yet Guadarrama did not make its appearance. We had 
no means of judging of the distance we had performed by 
the time ; for if the darkness had permitted us to see our 
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watches, we should hare been nothing the wiser, since, 
whilst one of them lost an hour, the other gained two, in 
twentyfour. There could be no doubt, however, that it 
was eight or nine o'clock. We must have come more 
than twenty miles since we left La Granja, and yet there 
were no signs of our resting place. Perhaps we had 
passed it at the junction qf the roads, and then we must 
either retrace our steps, or else keep on, supperless and 
sleepless, to the Escorial. ' Valgame Dios ! ' exclaimed 
Pedro. Just at that moment we emerged from behind 
a sand hill, and were suddenly accosted by a loud bark- 
ing. We turned our eyes in the direction whence it 
came, and found ourselves close upon the little village of 
Guadarrama, with its lights, its hum of voices, and its 
watchful dogs — all breaking upon us with the most pleas- 
ing associations. 

In the next minute we entered the identical inn, 
where we had passed our first night on the way to Sego- 
via. Our fat host welcomed us most cordially ; nay, he 
even gave up to us his privileged seat in the corner. 
Little John, who always followed the motions of bis mas- 
ter, was equally generous with his humbler station, and 
thus we were soon accommodated within the very funnel 
of the chimney, close to the crackling fire, and /with the 
pine splinters on the shelf above blazing full in our faces. 
What a contrast, thought we, from our late condition — 
dashing through the wet and snow, or roaming in a dark 
cold night over a wild waste, hungry, with wet feet, the 
prospect of being benighted, and the fear of footpads. 
Here all things were in the very same state that we had 
found them two nights before ; — the ventero and his man, 
his bustling wife, and his not to be forgotten daughter, 
the brown beauty of whom we have already spoken. 
Even the group of strangers was so similar, that the in- 
dividuals scarce seemed changed. There were, how- 
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ever, no cooking preparations as before, nor any eating 
and drinking ; for all had long since despatched their 
evening meal, and were now dropping away to their 
respective sleeping places. We did not need, however, 
the smell of food, nor the clatter of pots and pans to re- 
mind us of our supper ; but straightway proceeded to 
discuss the matter with the venter o. 

As we were now our own providers, we boldly ordered 
a stewed hare and a partridge. Pedro, who stood in the 
opposite corner, with the steam rising from his well-soak- 
ed sandals, and curling upward along his legs, to mingle 
with the smoke from his cigarillo, started with astonish- 
ment at our extravaganc^. The hare and the partridge 
were, nevertheless, ordered, and were soon after placed 
in our bed-room upon a little table, whilst below was a 
brasero with embers. The ventero came in and took his 
seat beside us ; now listening to our adventures, now 
aiding us to empty the tumbler, which each offered to hiat 
from time to time. ^ As for Pedro, who, perhaps, had not 
tasted partridge since he was a boy, and may be never, 
he struggled hard between his inward delight and the de- 
sire to preserve his gravity. He sat between us at table, 
and we plied him well with wine and viand. Now, it is 
matter of courtesy in Spain to eat and drink whatever is 
put upon your plate or poured into your tumbler, in order 
to show your esteem for the favof . Pedro was aware of 
this, and therefore acquiesced with becoming resignation. 

These matters being disposed of, each of us got into 
bed. We had offered Pedro to have one prepared for 
him ; but he said he had no use for such a commodity — 
mil gracias ! que yo no gusto cama. Thereupon, having 
adjusted his alfoijas in one comer, he rolled his old cloak 
around him and threw himself flat upon the pavement^ 
without removing either montero cap, legging, or sandal« 
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He was, nevertheless, asleep and snoring, ere we had 
finished adjusting our pillows. 

The next morning we had our chocolate as before from 
the hands of our little Morisca ; Pedro shouldered his 
alfoijas, and, having taken a last leave of the venta and 
its inmates, we set out on foot for the Escorial. The 
whole road was dreary enough, skirted only by abundance 
of rocks, and here and there a single encina or alcomoque. 
After a walk of eight miles we reached the Escorial, and 
found as comfortable lodgings as those we had left, in the 
posada of a motherly old widow woman. Pedro aided us 
in despatching a hearty breakfast. He was then paid 
ft>r his own services, as well as for those of the mules 
which had given us so much trouble, and sent away with 
many good wishes. Nor did he neglect the parting sal- 
utations — ^ Stay with God, ' said he, ^ and may all go well 
with you' — ' Seniores ! queden ustedes con Dvos y que no 
kaya novedad ! ' 

The convent of the Escorial is situated on the south- 
eastern declivity of the Guadarrama chain, midway up the 
mountains. This magnificent building owes its existence 
to the bigotry of Philip II., who, being in a panic at the 
battle of Saint Quintin, vowed, if he gained the day, to 
build the most magnificent convent in the world, in honor 
of the saint whose naive should be found that day upon 
the calendar. The battle being won, Saint Laurence 
was discovered to be the thrice happy individual, in whose 
fiivor the vow had been made. A place was chosen to 
erect the convent, which already bore the name of the 
saint, and was called San Lorenzo del Escorial. * Fur- 
thermore, since Saint Laurence was roasted to death up- 
on a gridiron, the architect, Juan Baptista de Toledo, 
took it into his head to build the convent in the figure of 

* Escorial derives from the word eacoria^ or dross ; it is given to all 
places where there are old and exhausted mines. 
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that culinary instrumeot. With this view, he represeatedl 
the several bars by files of building, the handle by a por^ 
tion of the church, and even the feet of his singular model 
by four insignificant towers, which rise at the comers. 
Indeed, the only poetic license of which this new John 
the Baptist was guilty, was in supposing his original to 
be turned upside down. 

The exterior dimensions of the convent are seven hun- 
dred and forty feet, by five hundred and eighty. The 
principal dome over the centre of the church rises to an 
elevation of three hundred and thirty feet. It is built en- 
tirely of the granite found in the vicinity, and in the se- 
verest style, without any show of ornament ; — it may also 
be added, as far as the exterior is concerned, without 
beauty. Indeed, there is no grand f ffect produced by the 
proportions of the whole ; for the petty towers, rising at 
the corners, take much from the grandeur of the principal 
dome. There are also several ranges of irregular build- 
ings, erected subsequently to the monastery, which lie 
adjacent, and greatly injure the uniformity of its appear- 
ance. It is within, however, and especially in the chapel, 
that the Escorial is to be seen and admired. There we 
witness, in all the majesty of its proportions, one of the 
noblest monuments of modern times. 

The great chapel of the £scorial is in the form of ft 
Grecian cross, and is surmounted by the huge dome of 
which we have already spoken. This dome is supported 
upon four square columns or masses of granite, which 
rise from the pavement to the roof, and which are of such 
vast dimensions, that they have small chapels in them, 
where mass is daily performed. The organs, fo^r in 
number, are placed on either side. At the back is a gal- 
lery for the choir. Opposite the choir is the principal 
i^ar, and the tabernacle, for the reception of the sacred 
vessels, and for the exposure of the sacrament in seasons 
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of high solemnity. The altar is in the same severe style 
with the rest of the building. It is very imposing, and 
excites in the beholder a religious awe, which is further 
augmented by statues of two kings, Charles Y., and his 
son Philip, who are seen in open niches at either side, 
kneeling devoutly, with their faces turned in the direction 
of the tabernacle. The imposing solemnity of this chapel 
is, perhaps, surpassed by that of no sacred edifice in the 
world. There is here no profusion of ornament to daz- 
zle and divert the beholder, whilst the rough granite, seen 
everywhere in its naked strength, is in happy accordance 
with the hardy grandeur of the edifice. 

The Pantheon of the Escorial is the burying place of 
the Spanish kings. The body of Charles V. was first 
deposited there, and his successors have likewise been bu- 
ried in the same, place, with only two or three exceptions. 
The Pantheon is a subterranean chamber, situated im- 
mediately beneath the grand altar of the chapel. We 
were conducted to it by one of the monks, who carried 
the keys of this chamber of death, whilst a familiar attend- 
ed with a light. A long arched stairway, lined on every 
side with polished marble, took us far beneath the sur- 
face of the earth, and brought us at length to the Pan- 
theon. It is of circular form, terminated overhead by a 
vaulted dome, from the centre of which hangs a chande- 
lier of rock crystal. This is never lit, save at the burial 
of a prince, and the feeble light of our guide npw furnish- 
ed but a scanty and insufiicient illumination. We were 
able, however, to discover with its assistance, a small al- 
tar standing in front of the stairway, upon which was a 
erucifix of black marble, with a pedestal of porphyry. 
The whole interior is lined with dark marble, beautifully 
veined, and of great lustre. It is divided into three ranges 
of horizontal niches or compartments, separated fi-om each 
other by fluted pilasters, and running entirely round the . 
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cirele. Each of these niches contains a poqihyiy coffin, 
fonned like a casket, and having a moveahle cover. They 
are all in their places, hot are not all tenanted. The 
empty ones have blank scrolls that are readj to receiTe 
the names of future occupants. Others are already filled. 
We read on one ^ Carolus Y.' — an epitaph which carries 
with it the loftiest associations. There is an irresistible 
feeling of solenmity, which every one experiences in 
visiting the meanest dwelling place of the dead. What 
then must be the sensation of him, who, after groping 
through subterranean passages, which have never been 
warmed nor illuminated by the rays of the sun, comes at 
length upon this mysterious dwelling place, which genius 
has sought to render worthy of being the last home of the 
mighty of the earth ; and where, as Bourgoanne well ex- 
presses it, ^ deceased grandeur still struggles against an- 
nihilation ! ' 

In examining the different portions of the convent, we 
passed through stairways and passages, arched into the 
wall, which is from fifteen to twenty feet in tbickneas, and 
entirely formed of, and filled in with, hewn granite. We 
came also upon several little chapels i^ these sequestered 
situations. Josephus speaks of similar stahrways, in de- 
scribing the temple of Jerusalem. Had that famous build- 
ing been Constructed with equal solidity, no human fury- 
could have been persevering enough to have ccmipleted 
its destruction. The apartments set apart for the royal 
family are very neat. They/ure everywhere hung with 
tapestry from the royal manufactory at Madrid. Some 
pieces are equal to the best productions of the Gobelins. 
One of the halls is painted with battles bistween Moors 
and Christians. The Moorish cross-bow-men are dress- 
ed in armor, like those of the Christian army. The grands 
stairway is surmounted by a quadrangular dome. This 
• is finely painted in fresco by Giordano. The first com- 
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partment represents the battle of Saint Quintin — another 
the accomplishment of the vow made on that occasion 
by Philip, and the last shows how the pious prince was 
at length admitted into the celestial regions, as a reward 
for so many good actions. 

The convent of the Escorial formerly possessed treas- 
ure in gold, silver, and precious stones, worthy of its mag- 
nificent endowment. It may be sufficient to name one 
item, which was a statue of Saint Laurence, weighing 
four hundred and fifty pounds of silver, and eighteen, of 
gold. These, in the time of the revolution, were plunder- 
ed indiscriminately by Freneh and Spaniards ; nay, for 
aught I know, by the good monks themselves. The paint- 
ings, too, which had been collected at immense expense, 
were carried to France to perfect the gallery of the Lou- 
vre. Most of these have been returned, and the good 
Jeromites have in them ample consolation for the loss of 
their silver Saint Laurence. Among them is the Last 
Supper by Titian ; a Nativity by Espanioleto, and a Vir- 
gin and Child in the very best style of Murillo ; but the 
most esteemed paintings of the Escorial, and they are 
among the most esteemed in the world, are three from the 
pencil of Raphael. One is called Our Lady of the Fish, 
or simply the Fish, from a well-drawn fish that figures in 
it — another the Visitation, in which the Virgin, appear- 
ing in the preseijice of Elizabeth, exhibits the utmost em- 
barrassment at her pregnancy. The last is called the 
Pearl — a famous painting, formerly owned by the kings 
of England, but which was sold either by Cromwell or 
by Charles II., for two thousand pounds sterling. It is 
now esteemed kboye all price. The subject is the Holy 
Family, and the whole piece is allowed by painters to pos- 
sess in an unusual degree that perfection of design, beau- 
ty of expression, and inimitable grace for which Raphael 
is said to be unequalled. It is to be regretted that natu- 
ral coloring cannot be numbered among the attributes of 



Kaphael : all hu paintii^B which I have aeen, have a 
bronzed tinge, which prevents the most momentaij dec^ 
tion. It does not, however, require that a man should be 
a connoisseur, to appreciate the merits of the PearL la- 
deed, I have never seen anything go beautiful as the face 
of the Virgin, whether on caavasB or in nature. 

The Escwial likewise possesses a fine library of thirty 
thousand volamea j four thousand of which are manu- 
scripts, and half of these Arabian. A very valuable col- 
lection of Arabian manuscripts, arranged in arcmm of the 
convent, was destroyed by fire in 1611.* 

The convent of the Escorial was formerly tenanted by 
one hundred and sixty mordis of the order of Saint Jerome, 
and then its revenue amounted to one hundred and thirty 
thousand dollars a year, proceeding from estates, and 
from a flock of thirtyux thousand merino sheep, which 
Hved upon the neighbouring mountains in summer, and 
were driven in winter to the plains below, in quest of a. 
Wfmner clime, f They had beside a small flock of a 
thousand, which they kept in the neighbourhood to sup- 
ply their table ; for the Jeromites are good livers, and 
are not accused either of abstinence or maceration. The 
means of the convent, and in consequence the number of 
monks, have been somewhat reduced by th^ revolutions 
which have agitated Spain during the present ceotury. 
Nevertheless, the Escorial still continues to be one of the 
most formidable of that vast system of religious strong- 
holds which cover the whole Peninsula, and maintain it 
in spiritual subjection. 

The court comes to the Escorial every foil, and re- 
mains there during part of October and November. In 
addition to the roy^ apartments within the woUs of the 
convent, there are two small palaces in the nei^U>ourhood, 

* The Ubrai; of tlie Eecoriol iiimiahed Conde materials for hia ex- 
Bell?n1 bintory of the Arabs in Spain. 
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erected for the recreation of the- full grown Infantas. 
One of these is oalled the Casa-deKGarapo. It is of 
plain exterior, but within of the most exquisite finish of 
any royal residence that I have seen; even the fairy Tria- 
non at Versailles sinks in the comparison. The stairway 
is formed of the choicest Spanish marbles, and is of un- 
equalled beauty. As for the rooms, whilst the ceihngs 
are covered with a profusion of minute ornament, which 
resembles the richest mosaic, the sides are hung with 
a rare collection of paintings, among which are some 
Arabesques and heads by Raphael. 

The Escorial must certainly prove a dreary abode to- 
the king and court. Its bleak situation upon the moun- 
tain, exposes it completely to the cold and furious winds 
of which we have already spoken ; whilst the inclination 
of the declivity upon which it stands toward the south- 
west, gives full energy to the efforts of the sun. Hence, 
the proverb applied id it by the Spaniards — ^ You are 
frozen to death in winter, and burnt alive in summer.^ 
— * En inviemo yiela, en verano quenta,^ There are no 
trees, no rivulets, no fountains, no cultivation, no in- 
dustryj nothing to invite man in the choice of a habita- 
tion ; nothing in short but monks, masses, and granite. 
Nor is the result different from what might be expect- 
ed. It is, during the residence of the court at the Efi* 
corial, more than ever, that the ghostly counsels of the 
clergy are visible in the ai^airs of state. It was within 
the dreary walls of this very convent that the fatal edict, 
by which the Moriscos were driven from Spain, received 
the royal signature. 

After wandering a whole day through the convent, we 
had completed a hasty examination of its most important 
parts. But it is so tjomplicated that we were able to 
carry away with us a distinct impression only of the giant 
Chapel and of the Pantheon. These no one who has 
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not seen them can apprei^e ; no one who has seen them 
can forget Th«r» is oo ^nd to one's admiration in con- 
templating this stupendous edifice, of which it has heen 
said, somewhat, perhaps, in the spirit of exaggeration, 
' There is no structure in the world, save only those 
which trim^ph orer ages upon the banks of the Nile, 
which give 30 high an idea of human power.' Some one 
else exclaimsy ^ Time, which destroyeth all things, doth 
but establish its walls.' As for the Spaniards, they show 
their estimation of the Escorial, by calling it familiarly — 
^ The*eighth wonder.' — ' La Octuva Maravilla,^ 

But let no one envy the Spaniards the possession of 
their Escorial. Independent of the annual sum, so un- 
productively expended for the maintenance of the idle 
monks by whom it is inhabited, it cost originally fifty mil- 
lions of dollars ; a sum which, it is said, would have suf- 
ficed to cover the whole country with a beautiful system 
pf internal communications by means of canals and high- 
ways — one of many things for the want of which Spain is 
now sunk into such utter insignificance. 

On the fifth morning of onr departure from Madrid, we 
set out, afler breakfast, with two mules and a guide to 
return to the city. We had heard so much lately of 
robbers, that we had much the same feeling toward them 
Ihat a Frenchman has towards a Jesuit. We saw robber 
written upon every face . The night before, the little group 
about our kitchen fire had each, some doleful story to 
communicate. One poor fellow had been stopped in the 
morning on a bridge about a league from the Escorial by 
a number of aaUeadores or jumpers, a name given to the 
robbers in Spain, from the sudden way in which they 
lectp like tigers upon their prey. They had come sud- 
denly upon him from out the ruined post-house that lies 
hard by, and not finding any money upon him, they had 
basted him to his heart's content, and lefl him malido 2f 
echo pedazos — a mere mummy. 
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We istarted, therefore, with our minds made up to being 
robbed, and paid for the muled in advance, in order to 
save thus much from the wreck. When we came in sight 
of the fatal bridge, we made our guide get up behind one 
of us, so as to move on faster, and linger the least pos- 
sible tihae in the neighbourhood of the danger. We now 
descended briskly into the gl«n, and urged our mules 
over the noisy pavement of the bridge. The ruined post 
house stood at the right ; its roof had fallen in, but the 
walls remained. When we got opposite to it, no robbers 
came out to meet us, and we passed without any rencontre, 
and at a rapid rate. We went on thus, four or five miles, 
when our guide suddenly jumped to the ground, saying, 
— ^ Voy molido,^ He had been sitting upon the buckle 
of the crupper, and though a Spaniard and very tough, it 
had at last made an impression. He was an elegantly 
made, athletic young man, and kept up with us at the 
rate of near five miles an hour, and with little seeming 
exertion, during the greater part of the twenty eight miles 
which lay between Madrid and the Escorial. 

Towards four o'clock we passed through the crowded 
promenade of the Florida — under the noble portal of San 
Vincente, and by the Palace, until we had reached the 
lofty level of the city — arrived at last at the Puisla del 
Sol dirty, fatigued, and with the skin burnt and blistered 
on the right side of our faces, which had been turned 
towards the sun. This, however, did not hinder us from 
being well received by the old woman, whom we found as 
usual with her gacetas at the bottom of the entry, as well 
as by Don Valentin, and Donia Florencio, who testified 
a pleasure at our return, which was extremely grateful 
in a foreign land. 
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